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CHAPTER XVII. 


I'BIENDS IN NEED. 

Quick, hackney-coach steeds, and bear George War- 
rington through Strand and Fleet Street to his im- 
prisoned brother’s rescue ! Any one who remembers 
Hogarth’s picture of a London hackney-coach and a 
London street road at that period, may fancy how 
weary the quick time was, and how long seemed the 
journey; — scarce any lights, save those carried by 
link-boys ; badly hung coaches ; bad pavements ; great 
holes in the road, and vast quagmires of winter mud. 
That drive from Piccadilly to Fleet Street seemed al- 
most as long to our young man, as the journey from 
Marlborough to London which he had performed in 
the morning. 

He had written to Harry announcing his arrival at 
Bristol. He had previously written to his brother, 
giving the great news of his existence and his return 
from captivity. There was war between England and 
France at that time ; the French privateers were for- 
ever on the look-out for British merchant ships, and 
seized them often within sight of port. ’The letter 
bearing the intelligence of George’s restoration must 
have been on board one of the many American ships 
of which the French took possession. The letter tell- 
ing of George’s arrival in England was never opened 
by poor Harry ; it was lying at tlie latter’s apartments, 
which it reached on the third morning after Harry’s 
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captivity, when the angry Mr, Buff had refused to 
give up any single item more of his lodger’s property. 

To these apartments George first went on his 
arrival in London, and asked for his brother. Scared 
at the likeness between them, the maid-servant who 
opened the door screamed, and ran back to her mistress. 
The mistress not liking to tell the truth, or to own 
that poor Harry was actually a prisoner at her hus- 
band’s suit, said Mr. Warrington had left his lodgings ; 
she did not know where Mr. Warrington was. George 
knew that Charges Street was close to Bond Street. 
Often and often had he looked over the London map. 
Aunt Bernstein would tell him where Harry was. He 
might be with her at that very moment. George had 
read in Harry’s letters to Virginia about Aunt Bern- 
stein’s kindness to Harry. Even Madam Esmond was 
softened by it (and especially touched by a letter 
which the Baroness wrote — the letter which caused 
George to pack off post haste for Europe, indeed). 
She heartily hoped and trusted that Madam Beatrix had 
found occasion to repent of her former bad ways. It 
was time, indeed, at her age ; and Heaven knows that 
she had plenty to repent of ! I have known a harmless, 
good old soul of eighty, still bepommelled and stoned 
by irreproachable ladies of the straitest sect of the 
Pharisees, for a little slip which occurred long before 
the present century was born, or she herself was 
twenty years old. Rachel Esmond never mentioned 
her eldest daughter : Madam Esmond Warrington 
never mentioned her sister. No. In spite of the order 
for remission of the sentence — in spite of the hand- 
writing on the floor of the Temple — there is a crime 
which sorrie folks never will pardon, and regarding 
which female virtue especially is inexorable. 

I suppose the Virginians’ agent at Bristol had told 
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George fearful stories of his brother's doings. Gumbo, 
-wlioiii he met at his aiuit^s door, as soon as the lad re- 
eovc'i-ed from his t(*rror at the sudden re-api>earance 
of the master whom he had supposed dead, had leisxire 
to stammer out a word or two respecting his young 
master^s whereabouts, and iireseiit pitiable condition ; 
and hence Mr. George’s sternness of demeanor when he 
presented himself to the old lady. It seemed to him 
a matter of course that his brother in difficulty should 
be rescued by his relations. Oh, George, how little 
you know about London and London ways. Whene’er 
you take your walks abroad how many poor you meet : 
— if a philanthropist were for rescuing all of them, 
not all the wealth of all the provinces of America 
would suffice him ! 

But the feeling and agitation displayed by the old 
lady touched her nt'pliew’s heart, when, jolting through 
t\u' dark streets towards the liouse of his brothejp’s 
captivity, George came to think of his aunt’s behavior. 

She does feel my poor Harry’s misfortune,” he 
thought to himself. I have been too hasty in judg- 
ing her.” Again and again, in the course of his life, 
Mr. George had to rebuke himself with the same 
crime of being too hasty. IIow many of us have not ? 
And, alas, the mischief done, there’s no repentance 
will mend it. Quick, coachman ! We are almost as 
slow as you are in getting from Clarges Street to the 
Temple. Boor Gumbo knows the way to4he bailiff’s 
house well enough. Again the bell is set ringing. 
The first door is opened to George and his negro ; then 
that first door is locked warily upon them, and they 
find themselves in a little passage with a little Jewish 
janitor; then a second door is unlocked, and they 
enter into the house. The Jewish janitor stares, as i 
by his flaring tallow-torch he sees a second Mr, War 
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rington before him. Come to see that gentleman ? 
Yes.' But wait a moment. This is Mr. Warrington’s 
brother from America. Gumbo must go and prepare 
his master first. Step into this room. There ’s a 
gentleman already there about Mr. W.’s business (the 
porter says), and another up stairs with him now. 
There ’s no end of people have been about him. 

The room into which George was introduced was a 
small apartment which went by the name of Mr. 
Amos’s office, and wdiere, by a guttering candle, and 
talking to the bailiff, sat a stout gentleman in a cloak 
and a laced hat. Tlie young porter carried his candle 
too, preceding Mr. George, so there was a sufficiency 
of light in the apartment. 

are not angry any more, Harry !” says the 
stout gentleman, in a cheery voice, getting up and 
advancing with an outstretched hand to the new 
comer. Thank God, my boy ! Mr. Amos here says, 
there will be no difficulty about James and me being 
your bail, and we will do your business by breakfast- 
time in the morning. Why — Angels and ministers 
of grace ! who are you ? ” And he started back as the 
other had hold of his hand. 

But the stranger grasped it only the more strongly. 
^'God bless you, sir!” he said. ‘‘I know who you are* 
You must be Colonel Lambert of whose kindness to 
him my poor Harry wrote. And I am the brother 
whom you have heard of, sir ; and who was left for 
dead in Mr. Braddock’s action ; and came to life again 
after eighteen months amongst the French ; and live 
to thank God and thank you for your kindness to my 
Harr;^,” continued the lad with a faltering voice. 

James ! James 1 here is news 1 ” cries Mr. Lambert 
^to a gentleman in red, who now entered the room. 

Here are the dead come alive ! Here is Harry 
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Scapegrace^s brother come back, and with his scalp on 
his head, too ! (George had taken his hat off, and 
was standing by the light.) ‘‘ This is my brother bail, 
Mr. Warrington ! This is Lieutenant-Colonel James 
Wolfe, at your service. You must know there has 
been a little difference between Harry and me, Mr. 
George. He is pacified, is he, James ? '' 

“He is full of gratitude,’’ says Mr. Wolfe, after 
making his bow to Mr. Warrington. 

“Harry wrote home about Mr. Wolfe, too, sir,” said 
the young man, “ and I hope my brother’s friends will 
be so kind as to be mine.” 

“I wish he had none other but us, Mr. Warrington. 
Poor Harry’s fine folks have been too fine for him, 
and have ended by landing him here.” 

“ Nay, your honors, I have done my best to make 
the young gentleman comfortable ; and, knowing your 
honor before, when you came to bail Captain Watkins, 
and that your security is perfectly good, — if your 
honor wishes, the young gentleman can go out this 
very night, and I will make it all right with the lawyer 
in the morning,” says Harry’s landlord, who knew the 
rank and respectability of the two gentlemen wljo had 
come to offer bail for his young prisoner. 

“ The debt is five hundred and odd pounds, I think ? ” 
said Mr. Warrington. “With a hundred thanks to 
these gentlemen, I can pay the amount at this moment 
into the ofiicer’s hands, taking the usual ^acknowledg- 
ment and caution. But I can never forget, gentlemen^ 
that you helped my brother at his need, and for doing 
so, I say thank you, and God bless you, in my 
mother’s name and mine.” 

Gumbo had, meanwhile, gone up stairs to his mas- 
ter’s apartment, where Harry would probably have 
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scolded the negro for returning that night, but that 
the young gentleman was very much soothed and 
touched by the conversation he had had with the 
friend who had just left him. He was sitting over 
his pipe of Virginia in a sad mood (for, somehow, even 
Maria's goodness and affection, as she had just ex- 
hibited them, had not altogether consoled him ; and 
he had thought with a little dismay, of certain con- 
sequences to which that very kindness and fidelity 
bound him) when Mr. Wolfe's homely features and 
eager outstretched hand came to cheer the prisoner, 
and he heard how Mr. Lambert Avas below, and the 
errand upon which the two officers had come. In 
spite of himself, Lambert would be kind to him. In 
spite of Harry's ill temper, and needless suspicion and 
anger, the good gentleman was determined to help 
him if he might — to help him even against Mr. 
Wolfe's own advice, as the latter frankly told Harry. 

For you were wrong, Mr. Warrington,” said the 
Colonel, ^^and you wouldn’t be set right; and you, a 
young man, used hard words and unkind behavior to 
your senior, and what is more, one of the best geu- 
tleinep who walks God’s earth. You see, sir, what his 
answer hath been to your wayward temper. You will 
bear with a friend who speaks frankly with you? 
Martin Lambert hath acted in this as he always doth, 
as the best Christian, the best friend, the most kind 
and generous of inen. Hay, if you want another proof 
of his goodness, here it is : He has converted me, who, 
as I don’t care to disguise, was angry with you for 
your treatment of him, and has absolutely brought 
me down here to be your bail. Let us noth cry Pec- 
cavimus ! Harry, and shake our friend by the hand ! 
He is sitting m the room below. He would not come 
here till he knew how you would receive him.” 
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I think he is a good man ! groaned out Harry. 
I was very angry and wild at the time when he and 
I met last, Colonel Wolfe. Nay, perhaps he was 
right in sending back those trinkets, hurt as I was at 
his doing so. Go down to him, will you be so kind, 
sir ? and tell him I am sorry, and ask his pardon, and 
— and, God bless him for his generous behavior.^’ 
And here the young gentleman turned his head away, 
and rubbed his hand across his eyes. 

Tell him all this thyself, Harry ! ” cries the Col- 
onel, taking the young fellow’s hand. ^^No deputy 
will ever say it half so well. Come with me now.” 

You go first, and I ’ll — I ’ll follow, — on my word 
I will. See ! I am in my morning-gown ! I will 
but put on a coat and come to him. Give him my 
message first. Just — just prepare him for me!” 
says poor Harry, who knew he must do it, but yet did 
not much like that process of eating of humble-pie. 

Wolfe went out smiling — understanding the lad’s 
scruples well enough, perhaps. As he opened the 
door,' Mr. Gumbo entered it ; almost forgetting to bow 
to the gentleman, profusely courteous as he was on 
ordinary occasions, — his eyes glaring round, his great 
mouth grinning — himself in a state of such high ex- 
citement and delight that his master remarked his 
condition. 

‘<What, Gum? What has happened to thee? 
Hast thou got a new sweetheart?” * , 

No, Gum had not got no new sweetheart, Master. 

Give me my coat. What has brouglit thee back ? ” 
Gum grinned prodigiously. “ I have seen a ghost, 
Mas’r ! ” he said. 

“ A ghost ! and whose, and where ? ” 

' Whar ? Saw him at Madam Bernstein’s house. 
Come with him here in the coach 1 He down stairs 
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now with Colonel Lambeii;!” Whilst Gumbo is 
speaking, as he is putting on his master's coat, his 
eyes are rolling, his head is wagging, his hands are 
trembling, his lips are grinning. 

Ghost — what ghost ? " says Harry, in a strange 
agitation. “ Is anybody — is — my mother come ? " 
No, sir ; no. Master Harry ! " Gumbo's head rolls 
nearly off in its violent convolutions, and his master, 
looking oddly at him, flings the door open and goes 
rapidly down the stair. 

He is at the foot of it, just as a voice within the 
little office, of which the door is open, is saying, and 
for doing so, I say thank you, and God bless you in my 
mother^ s name and mine.^’ 

Whose voice is that ? " calls out Harry Warring- 
ton, with a strange cry in his own voice. 

‘‘It's the ghosts, Mas'r!" says Gumbo, from be- 
hind ; and Harry runs forward to the room, — where, 
if you please, we will pause a little minute before we 
enter. The two gentlemen who were there, turned 
their heads away. The lost was found again. The 
dead was alive. The prodigal was on his brother’s 
heart, — his own full of love, gratitude, repentance. 

“Come away, James! I think we are not wanted 
any more here,” says the Colonel. “ Good-night, boys. 
Some ladies in Hill Street won't be able to sleep for 
this strange news. Or will you go home and sup with 
'emji and tel,! them the story 

No, with many thanks, the boys would not go and 
sup to-ni^ht. They had stories of their own to tell, 
“Quick, Gumbo, with the trunks! Good-by, Mr. 
Amos ! " Harry felt almost unha;ppy when he went 
away. 



CHAPTEE XVIII. 


CONTAINS A GREAT DEAL OF THE FINEST 
MORALITY. 

When first we had the honor to be presented to Sir 
Miles Warrington at the King’s drawing-room, in St. 
James’s Palace, I confess that I, for one — looking at 
his jolly round face, his broad round waistcoat, his 
hearty country manner, — expected that I had lighted 
upon a most eligible and agreeable acquaintance at 
last, and was about to become intimate with that 
noblest specimen of the human race, the bepraised of 
songs and men, the good old English country gentle- 
man. In fact, to be a good old country gentleman is 
to hold a position nearest the gods, and at the summit 
of earthly felicity. To have a large unencumbered 
rent-roll, and the rents regularly paid by adoring 
farmers, who bless their stars at having such a land- 
lord as his honor} to have no tenant holding back 
with his money, excepting just one, perhaps, who 
does so in order to give occasion to Good Old Country 
Gentleman to show his sublime charity and universal 
benevolence of soul — to huilt three days a week, love 
the sport of all things, a\id have perfect good health 
and* good appetite in consequence — to have not only 
good appetite, but a good dinner; to sit, down at 
church in the midst of a chorus of blessings from the 
villagers, the first man in the parish, the benefactor 
of the parish, with a consciousness of consummate 
desert, saying, “ Have mercy upon us miserable sin- 
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ners,” to be sure, but only for forints sake, because 
the words are written in the book, and to give other 
folks an example : — a (r. 0. C. G. a miserable sinner ! 
So healthy, so wealthy, so jolly, so much respected 
by the vicar, so much honored by the tenants, so much 
beloved and admired by his family, amongst whom 
his story of grouse in the giin-room causes laughter 
from generation to generation ; — this perfect being 
a miserable sinner ! Allons done ! Give any man good 
health and temper, five thousand a-year, the adoration 
of his parish, and the love and worship of his family, 
and I ^11 defy you to make him so heartily dissatisfied 
with his spiritual condition as to set himself down a 
miserable anything. If you were a royal highness, 
and went to church in the most perfect health and 
comfort, the parson waiting to begin the service until 
Your E. 11. came in, would you believe yourself to be 
a miserable etc. ? You might when racked with gout, 
in solitude, the fear of death before your eyes, the 
doctor having cut off your bottle of claret, and ordered 
arrowroot and a little sherry, — you might then be 
humiliated, and acknowledge your own shortcomings, 
and the vanity of things in general j but, in high 
health, sunshine, spirits, that word miserable is only 
a form. You can’t think in your heart that you are 
to be pitied much for the present. If you are to 
be miserable, what is Colin l^loughman, with the 
ague, sevey children, two pounds a-year rent to pay 
for his cottage, and eight shillings a-week ? No ; a 
healthy,* rich, jolly, country gentleman, if miserable, 
has a very supportable misery : if a sinner, has very 
few people to tell him so. 

It may be he becomes somewhat selfish ; but at 
least he is satisfied with himself. Except my lord at 
the castle, there is nobody for miles and miles round 
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so good or so great. His admirable wife ministers 
to him, and to the whole parish, indeed : his children 
bow before him ; the vicar of the parish reverences 
him : he is respected at quarter sessions : he causes 
poachers to tremble: off go all hats before him at 
market: and round about his great coach, in which 
his spotless daughters and sublime *lady sit, all the 
country-town tradesmen cringe, bareheaded, and the 
farmers^ women drop innumerable curtsies. From 
their cushions in the great coach the ladies look down 
beneficently, and smile on the poorer folk. They buy 
a yard of ribbon with affability ; they condescend to 
purchase an ounce of salts, or a packet of flower- 
seeds : they deign to cheapen a goose : their drive is 
like a royal progress j a happy people is supposed to 
press round them and bless them. Tradesmen bow, 
farmers’ wives bob, town-boys, waving their ragged 
hats, cheer the red-fac(*d coachman as he drives the 
fat bays, and cry, “ Sir Miles forever ! Throw us a 
halfpenny, my lady ! ” 

But suppose the market-woman should hide her 
fat goose when Sir Miles’s coach comes, out of terror 
lest my lady, spying the bird, should insist on pur- 
chjising it a bargain ? Suppose no coppers ever were 
known to come out of the royal coach window ? Sup- 
pose Sir Miles regaled his tenants with notoriously 
small beer, and his poor with especially thin broth ? 
This may be our fine old English geiitlei^an’s way. 
There have been not a few fine English gentlemen 
and ■ ladies of this sort ; who patronized the poor 
without ever relieving them, who called out Amen ! ” 
at church as loud as the clerk ; who went through all 
the forms of piety, and discharged all the etiquette 
of old English gentlemanhood ; who bought virtue a 
bargain, as it were, and had no doubt they were 
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honoring her by the purchase. Poor Harry, in his 
distress, asked help from his relations : his aunt sent 
him a tract and her blessing ; his uncle had business 
out of town, and could not, of course, answer the 
poor bOy^s petition. How imich of this behavior goes 
on daily in respectable life, think you ? You can 
fancy Lord and *Lady Macbeth concocting a murder, 
and coining together with some little awkwardness, 
perhaps, when the transaction was done and over ; 
but my Lord and Lady Skinflint, when they consult 
in their bedroom about giving their luckless nephew 
a helping hand, and determine to refuse, and go down 
to family prayers, and meet their children and do- 
mestics, and discourse virtuously before them, and 
then remain together, and talk nose to nose, — what 
can they think of one anotlier ? and of the x>oor kins- 
man fallen among the thieves, and groaning for help 
unheeded ? How can they go on with those virtuous 
airs ? How can they dare look each other in the face ? 

Dare ? Do you suppose they think they have done 
wrong ? Do you supjmse Skinflint is tortured with 
remorse at the idea of the distress which called to 
him in vain, and of the hunger which he sent empty 
away ? Not he. He is indignant with Prodigal for 
being a fool : he is not ashamed of hims(df for being 
a curmudgeon. What ? a young man with such op- 
portunities tlirow them away ? A fortune spent 
amongst gamblers and spendthrifts ? Horrible, hor- 
rible ! Take warning, my .child, by this unfortunate 
young man’s behavior, and see the consequences of 
extravagance. According to the great and always 
Established Church of the Pharisees, here is an ad- 
mirable opportunity for a moral discourse, and an 
assertion of virtue. And to think of his deceiving 
us so 1 cries out Lady Warrington, 
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^^Very sad, very sad, my dear!” says. Sir Miles, 
wagging his head. 

<^To think of so much extravagance in one so 
young ! ” cries Lady Warrington. “ Cards, bets, 
feasts at taverns of the most wicked profusion, car- 
riage and riding horses, the company of the wealthy 
and profligate of his own sex, and, I fear, of the most 
iniquitous persons of ours.” 

‘‘ Hush, my Lady .Warrington ! ” cries her husband, 
glancing towards the spotless Dora and Flora, who 
held down their blushing heads at the mention of the 
last naughty persons. 

No wonder my poor children hide their faces ! ” 
Mamma continues, My dears, I wish even the ex- 
istence of such creatures could be kept from you ! ” 

They can’t go to an opera, or the park, without 
seeing ’em, to be sure,” says Sir Miles. 

To think we should have introduced such a young 
serpent into the bosom of our family ! and have left 
him in the company of that guileless darling ! ” and 
she points to Master Miles. 

Who ’s a serpent. Mamma ? ” inquires that youth. 

First you said Cousin Harry was bad ; then he 
was good : now he is bad again. Which is he. Sir 
Miles ? ” 

“ He has faults, like all of us, Miley, my dear. 
Your cousin has been wild, and you must take warn- 
ing by him.” 

Was not my elder brother, who died — my 
naughty brotlier — was not he wild too ?• He was 
not kind to me when I was quite a little boy. He 
never gave me money, nor toys, nor rode with me, 
nor — why do you cry, Mamma? Sure I remember 
how Hugh and you were always fight — ” 

“ Silence, air 1 ” cry out Papa and the girls in a 
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breath. Don^t you know you are never, to mention 
that name ? ” 

“I know I love Harry, and I didn’t love Hugh,” 
says the sturily little rebel. And if Cousin Harry 
is in prison, I ’ll give him my half-guinea that my 
god papa gave me, and anything I have — yes, any- 
thing, except — except my little horse — and my sil- 
ver waistcoat — and — and Snowball and Sweetlips 
at home — and — and, yes, my custard after dinner.” 
This was in reply to a hint of sister Dora. But 1 ’d 
give him so7ue of it,” continues Miles, after a pause. 

Shut thy mouth with it. Child, and then go about 
thy business,” says Papa, amused. Sir Miles War- 
rington had a considerable fund of easy humor. 

‘^Who would have thought he should ever be so 
wild ? ” Mamma goes on. 

“Nay. Youth is the season for wild oats, my 
dear.” 

“ That we should be so misled in him ! ” sighed the 
girls. 

“ That he should kiss us both 1 ” cries Papa. 

“ Sir Miles Warrington, I have no patience with 
that sort of vulgarity!” says the majestic matron. 

“ Which of you was the favorite yesterday, girls ? ” 
continues the father, 

“ Favorite, indeed ! I told him over and over again 
of my engagement to dear Tom — 1 did, .Dora, — why 
do you sneer, if you please ? ” says the handsome 
sister. 

‘‘Nay, to do her justice, so did Dora too,” said Papa. 

“Because Flora seemed to wish to forget her en- 
gagement with dear Tom sometimes,” remarks her 
sister. 

“I never never never wished to break with Tom ! 
It ’s wicked of you to say so, Dora ! It is you who 
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were forever sneering at him : it is you who are 
always envious because I happen — at least, because 
gentlemen imagine that I am not ill looking,- and 
prefer me to some folks, in spite of all their learning 
and wit ! ’’ cries Flora, tossing her head over her 
shoulder, and looking at the glass. 

Why are you always looking there, Sister ? says 
^ihe artless Miles junior. “Sure, you must know 
your face well enougli ! ” 

“Some people look at it just as often, Child, who 
have iv t near such good reason,'’ says Papa, gallantly. 

“If you mean me. Sir Miles, I thank you,” cries 
Dora. “ My face is as Heaven made it, and my father 
and mother gave it me. ’T is not my fault if I re- 
semble my papa’s family. If my head is homely, at 
least I have got some brains in it. I envious of 
Flora, indeed, because she has found favor in the 
siglit of poor Tom Claypool! I should as soon be 
proud of captivating a ])loughboy ! ” 

“Pray, Miss, was your Mr. Harry, of Virginia, 
much wiser than Tom Claypool ? You would have 
had him for the asking!” exclaims Flora. 

“ And so would i/ 0 Uy Miss, and have dropped Tom 
Claypool into the sea 1 ” cries Dora. 

“ I would n’t.” 

“You would.” I 

“I wouldn’t;” — and da capo goes the conversa- 
tion — the shuttlecock of wrath being* briskly battled 
from one sister to another. 

“ Oh, my children ! Is this the way you dwell to- 
gether in unity?” exclaims their excellent female 
parent, laying down her embroidery. “ What an ex- 
ample you set to this Innocent.” 

“Like to see ’em fight, my lady!” cries the 
Innocent, rubbing his hands. 
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At her, Mora ! Worry her, Dora ! To it again, 
you little rogues ! says facetious Papa. ’T is good 
sporty ain^t it, Miley ? 

Oh, Sir Miles ! Oh, my children I These dis- 
putes are unseemly. They tear a fond mother’s 
heart,” says Mamma, with majestic action, though 
bearing the laceration of her bosom with much seem- 
ing equanimity. What cause for thankfulness 
ought we to have, that watchful parents have pre- 
vented any idle engagements between you and your 
misguided cousin. If we have been mistaken in 
him, is it not a mercy that we have found out our 
error in time ? If either of you had any preference 
for him, your excellent good sense, my levies, will 
teach you to overcome, to eradicate, the vain feeling. 
That we cherished and were kind to him can nover be 
a source of regret. ’T is a proof of our good nature. 
What we have to regret, I iVar, is, that your cousin 
should have proved unworthy of our kindness, and, 
coming away from the society of gamblers, play- 
actors, and the like, should have brought contamina- 
tion — pollution, I had almost said — into this pure 
family ! ” 

‘‘Oh, bother Mamma’s sermons!”- says Flora, as 
my lady pursues a harangue of wliich we only give 
the commencement here, but during which Papa, 
whistling, gently quits the room on ti]>toe, while the 
artless Miles junior winds his top and pegs it under 
the robes of his sisters. It has done humming, and 
staggered and tumbled over, and expired in its usual 
tipsy manner, long ere Lady Warrington has finished 
her sermon. 

“ Were you listening to me, my child ? ” she asks, 
laying her hand on her darling’s head. 

“Yes, Mother,” says he, with the whipcord in his 
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mouth, and proceeding to wind njj his sportive engine, 
‘^You was a-sayi ng that Harry was very poor now, 
and that we ought n’t to help him. That ’s what you 
was saying ; was n’t it. Madam ? ” 

‘^My poor child, thou wilt understand me better 
when thou art older ! ” says Mamma, turning towards 
that ceiling to .which her eyes always have recourse. 

Get out, you little wretch ! ” cries one of the sis- 
ters. The artless one has pegged his top at Dora’s 
toes, and laughs with the glee of merry boyhood at 
his sister’s discomfiture. 

But what is this ? AVho comes here ? Why does 
Sir Miles return to the drawing-room, and why does 
Tom Claypool, who strides after the Baronet, wear a 
countenance so disturbed ? 

Here ’s a pretty business, my Lady Warrington ! ” 
cries Sir Miles. ‘‘Here’s a wonderful wonder of 
wonders, girls ! ” 

“ For goodness’ sake, gentlemen, what is your 
intelligence?” asks the virtuous matron. 

“ The whole town ’s talking about it, my lady ! ” 
says Tom Claypool, puffing for breath. 

“ Tom has seen liim,” continued Sir Miles. 

“ Seen both of them, my Lady AVarrington. They 
were at Ranelagh last night, with a regular mob after 
’em. And so like, that but for their different ribbons 
you would hardly have told one from the other. One 
was in blue, the other in brown ; but I ’m certain he 
has worn both the suits here.” 

“What suits?” 

“What one, — what other ? ” call the girls. 

“Why, your Fortunate Youth, to be sure.” 

“ Our precious Virginian, and heir to the principal- 
ity ! ” says Sir Miles. 

“ Is my nephew, then, released from his incarcera 
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tion? asks her ladyship. “And is he again plunged 
in the vortex of dissip ~ 

“Confound him!’’ rop*s out the Baronet, with an 
expression which T fear was even stronger. “ What 
should you think, my Lady Warrington, if this precious 
nephew of minp should turn out to be an impostor j 
by George ! no better than an adventurer ? ” 

“An inward monitor whispered me as much*!” 
cried the lady j “ but I dashed from me the unworthy 
suspicion. Speak, Sir Miles, we burn with impatience 
to listen to j^oiir intelligence.” 

“ I Tl speak, my love, when you Ve done,” says Sir 
Miles. “Well, what do you think of my gentleman, 
who comes into my house, dines at my table, is treated 
as one of this family, kisses my — ” 

“ What ? ” asks Tom Claypool, firing as red as his 
waistcoat. 

“ — Hem ! Kisses my wife’s hand, and is treated 
in the fondest manner, by George! What do you 
think of this fellow, %vho talks of his property and 
his principality, by Jujiiter ! — turning out to be a 
beggarly second son ! A beggar, my Lady Warring- 
ton, by — ” 

“ Sir Miles Warrington, no violence of language be- 
fore these dear ones ! I sink to the earth, confounded 
by this unutterable hypocrisy. And did I intrust 
thee to a pretender, my blessed boy ? Did I leave 
thee with an jmpdstor, my innocent one ? ” the matron 
cries, fondling her son. 

“ Who ’s tin impostor, my lady ? ” asks the child. 

“ That confounded young scamp of a Harry War- 
rington ! ” bawls out Papa ; on which the little Miles, 
after wearing a puzzled look for a moment, and yield- 
ing to I know not what hidden emotion, bursts out 
crying 
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His admirable mother proposes to clutch him to 
her heart, but he rejects the pure caress, bawling only 
the louder, and kicking frantically about the maternal 
gremium. As the butler announces ‘'Mr. George 
Warrington, Mr. Henry Warrington ! Miles is 
dropped from his mother’s lap. Sir Miles’s fdce 
emulates Mr. Claypool’s waistcoat. The three ladies 
rise up, and make three most frigid curtsies, as our 
two young men enter the room. 

Little Miles runs towards them. He holds out a 
little hand. Oh, Harry ! No ! which is Harry ? 
Yo%i We my Harry,” and he chooses rightly this time. 

Oh, you dear Harry ! I ’m so glad you are come ! 
and they ’ve been abusing you so ! ” 

‘‘ I am come to pay my duty to my uncle,” says the 
dark-haired Mr. Warrington; ‘^and to thank him for 
his hospitalities to my brother Henry.” 

What, Nephew George ? My brother’s face and 
eyes ! Boys both, I am delighted to see you ! ” cries 
their uncle, grasping affectionately a hand of each, as 
his honest face radiates with pleasure. 

This indeed hath been a most mysterious and a 
most providential resuscitation,” says Lady Warring- 
ton. ‘^Only I wonder that my nephew Henry con- 
cealed the circumstance until now,” she adds, with a 
sidelong glance at both young gentlemen. 

‘‘He knew it no more than your ladyship,” says 
Mr. Warrington. The young ladies* looked at each 
other with downcast eyes. 

“ Indeed, sir ! a most singular circumstance,” says 
Mamma, with another curtsy. “We had heard of 
at, sir; and Mr Claypool, our county neighbor, had 
just brought us the intelligence, and it even now 
formed the subject of my conversation with my 
daughtsts.” 
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cries out a little voice, “and do you know, 
Harry, Father and Mother said you was a — a imp — 

“ Silence, my child ! Screwby, convey Master War- 
rington to his own apartment 1 These, Mr, Warrington 
— or, I suppose I should say Nephew George — are 
your cousins.” Two curtsies — two cheeses are made •— 
two hands are held out. Mr. Esmond Warrington 
makes a profound low bow, which embraces (and it is 
the only embrace which the gentleman offers) all 
three ladies. He lays his hat to his heart. He says 
“ It is my duty, Madam, to pay my respects to my 
uncle and cousins, and to thank your ladyship for 
such hospitality as you have been enabled to show to 
my brother.” 

“It was not much, Nephew, but it was our best. 
Ods bobs ! ” cries the hearty Sir Miles, “ it was our 
best ! ” 

“And I appreciate it, sir,” says Mr, Warrington, 
looking gravely round at the family. 

“ Give us thy hand. Not a word more,” says Sir 
Miles. “ What ? do you think I ’m a cannibal, and won’t 
extend the hand of hospitality to my dear brother’s 
son ? What say you, lads ? Will you eat our mutton 
at three ? This is my neighbor, Tom Clay pool, son to 
Sir Thomas Claypool, Baronet, and my very good 
friend. Hey, Tom ! Thou wilt be of the party, Tom ? 
Thou knowest oyr brew, hey, my boy ? ” 

“ Yes, I know it, Sir Miles,” replies Tom, with no 
peculiar expression of rapture on his face. 

“ And thou shalt taste it, my boy, thou Shalt taste 
it! What is there for dinner, my*Lady Warrington ? 
Our food is plain, but plenty, lads — plain, but. 
plenty!” 

“ We cannot partake of it to-day, sir. We dine with 
a friend who occupies mj Lord Wrotham’s house, your 
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neighbor. Colonel Lambert — Major-General Lambert 
he has just been made.” 

With two daughters, I think — countrified-looking 
girls — are they not ? ’ • asks Flora; 

I think I have remarked two little rather dowdy 
things,” says Dora. . • 

*^They are as good girls as any in England! ” breaks 
out Harry, to whom no one had thought of saying a 
single word. His reign was over, you see. He was 
nobody. What wonder, then, that he should not be 
visible ? 

‘^Oh, indeed, Cousin ! ” says Dora, with a glance at 
the young man, who sat with burning cheeks, chafing 
at the humiliation put upon him, but not knowing how 
or whether he should notice it. ‘‘ Oh, indeed, Cousin ! 
You are very charitable — or very lucky, I’m sure! 
You see angels where we only see ordinary little per- 
sons. I ’m sure I could not imagine who were those 
odd-looking peojde in Lord Wrotham’s coach, with his 
handsome liveries. But if they were three angels^ I 
have nothing to say.” 

‘‘ My brother is an enthusiast,” interposes George, 
is often mistaken about women.” 

Oh, really ! ” says Dora, looking a little uneasy. 

^<"1 fear my nephew Henry has indeed met with 
some unfavorable specimens of our sex,” the matron 
remarks, with a groan. 

We are so easily taken in. Madam — we are both 
very young yet — we shall grow older and learn 
better.” 

Most sincerely, ISTephew George, I trust you may. 
You have my best wishes, my prayers, for your 
brother’s welfare and your own. No efforts of oun 
have been wanting. At a painful moment, to which 
f will not further allude — ” 

And when mV uncle Sir Miles was out of town,” 
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says George, looking towards the Baronet, who smiles 
at him with affectionate approval. 

« — I sent your brother a work which I thought 
might comfort him, and I know might improve him. 
Nay, do not thank me ; I claim no credit ; I did but 
n^y duty — a humble woman’s duty — for what are 
this world’s goods, Nephew, compared to the welfare 
of a soul ? If I did good, I am thankful ; if I was 
useful, I rejoice. If, through my means, you have 
been brought, Harry, to consider — ” 

Oh ! the sermon, is it ? ” breaks in downright 
Harry. “ I had n’t time to read a single syllable of 
it, Aunt — thank you. You see I don’t care mucli 
about that kind of thing — but thank you all the 
same.” 

‘‘The intention is everything,” says Mr. Warring- 
ton, “and we are both grateful. Our dear friend, 
General Lambert, intended to give bail for Harry; 
but, happily, I had funds of Harry’s with me to meet 
any demands upon us. But the kindness is the same, 
and I am grateful to the friend who hastened to my 
b^^other’s rescue when he had most need of aid, and 
when his own relations happened — so unfortunately 

— to be out of town.” 

“ Anything I could do, my dear boy, I ’m sure — *my 
brother’s son — my own nephew — ods bobs ! you know 

— that is, anything — anything, you know!” cries Sir 

Miles, bringing *his own hand into George’s with a gen- 
erous smack. “ You can!t stay and dine with us ? 
Put off Ihe Colonel — the General — do, now ! Or 
name a day. My Lady Warrington, make my nephew 
name a day when he will sit under his grandfather’s 
picture, and drink some of his wine ! ” - 

“His inteUectual faculties seem more developed 
than those of his unlucky younger brother,” remarked 
my tadv. when the young gentlemen had taken their 
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leave. The younger must be reckless and extrava- 
gant about money indeed, for did you remark, Sir 
Miles, the loss of his reversion in Virginia — the 
amount of which has, no doubt, been grossly exagger- 
ated, but, nevertheless, must be something consider- 
able — did you, I say, remark that the ruin of Harry’s 
prospects scarcely seemed to affect him ? ” 

I should n’t be at all surprised that the elder turns 
out to be as poor as the young one,” says Dora, toss- 
ing her head. 

He ! he ! Did you see that Cousin George had 
one of Cousin Harry’s suits of clothes on — the brown 
and gold — that one he wore when he went with you 
to the oratorio, Flora ? ” 

Did he take Flora to an oratorio ? ” asks Mr. Clay- 
‘pool, fiercely. 

I was ill and could n’t go, and my cousin went with 
her,” says Dora. 

Far be it from me to object to any innocent amuse- 
ment, much less to the music of Mr. Handel, dear Mr. 
Claypool,” says Mamma. "Music refines the soul, 
elevates the understanding, is heard in our churches, 
and ’tis well known was practised by King David. 
Your operas I shun as deleterious; your ballets I 
would forbid to my children as most immoral ; but 
music, my dears I May we enjoy it, like everything 
else in reason — may we — ” 

There ’s the music of the dinner-bell,” says Papa, 
rubbing his hands. " Come, girls. Screwby, go and 
fetch Master Miley. Tom, take down my lady.” 

"Nay, dear Thomas, I walk but ^lowly. Go you 
with dearest Flora down stairs,” says Virtue. 

But Dora took care to make the evening pleasant 
by talking of Handel and oratorios constantly during 
dinner. 



CHAPTER XIX. 


CONTICUERE OMNES. 

Across the way, if the gracious reader will please 
to step over with us, he will find our young gentle- 
men at Lord Wrotham’s house, which his lordship 
has lent to his friend the General, and that little fam- 
ily party assembled, with which we made acquain- 
tance at Oakhurst and Tunbridge Wells. James 
Wolfe has promised to come to dinner; but James 
is dancing attendance upon Miss Lowther, and would » 
rather have a glance from her eyes than the finest 
kickshaws dressed by Lord Wrotham’s cook, or the 
dessert which is promised for the entertainment at 
which you are just going to sit down. You will make 
the sixth. You may take Mr. Wolfe’s place. You 
may be sure he won’t come. As for me, I will stand 
at t]ie sideboard and report the conversation. 

Note first, how happy the women look ! When 
Harry Warrington was taken by those bailiffs, I had 
intended to tell you how the good Mrs. Lambert, hear- 
ing of the boy’s mishap, had flown to her husband, 
and had begged, implored, insisted, that her Martin 
should help him. “ Never mind his rebeldom of the 
other day; nevermind about his being angry that his 
presents were returned — of course anybody would 
be angry, much* more such a high-spirited lad as 
Harry ! Never mind about our being so poor, and 
ivanting all our spare money for the boys at college ; 
there be some way of getting him out of the 
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scrape. Did you not get Charles Watkins out of the 
scrape two years ago ; and did he not pay you back 
every halfpenny ? Yes ; and you made a whole fam- 
ily happy, blessed be God ! and Mrs. Watkins prays 
for you and blesses you to this very day, and I think 
everything has prospered with us since. And I have 
no doubt it has made you a major-general — no earthly 
doubt,” says the fond wife. 

Kow, as Martin Lambert requires very little per- 
suasion to do a kind action, he in this instance lets 
himself be persuaded easily enough, and having made 
up his mind to seek for friend James Wolfe, and give 
bail ..for Harry, he takes his leave and his hat, and 
squeezes Theo’s hand, who seems to divine his errand 
(or perhaps that silly mamma has blabbed it), and 
kisses little Hetty’s flushed cheek, and away he goes 
"buh^of the apartment where the girls and their mother 
are sitting, though he is followed out of the room by 
the latter. 

When she is alone with him, that enthusiastic ma- 
tron cannot control her feelings any longer. She 
flings her arms round her husband’s neck, kisses him 
a hundred and twenty-five times in an instant — calls 
God to bless him — cries plentifully on his shoulder ; 
and in this sentimental attitude is discovered by old 
Mrs. Quiggett, my lord’s housekeeper, who is bustling 
about the house, and, I suppose, is quite astounded at 
the conjugal phenomenon. 

<‘We have had a tiff, and we are making it up I 
Don’t tell tales out of school, Mrs. Quiggett ! ” says 
tte gentleman, walking off. 

Well, I never I ” says Mrs. Quiggett, with a shrill, 
strident laugh, like a venerable old cockatoo — which 
white, hook-nosed, long-lived bird Mrs. Quiggett 
strongly resembles* ‘‘ Well, I never ! ” says Quiggett, 
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laughing and shaking her old sides till all her keys, 
and, as one may fancy, her old ribs clatter and jingle. 

“ Oh, Quiggett ! ” sobs out Mrs. Lambert, what a 
man that is ! 

“ You *ve been a quarrelling, have you, Mum, and 
making it up? That’s right.” 

Quarrel with him ? He never told a greater story. 
My General is an angel, Quiggett. I should like to 
worship him. I should like to fall down at his boots 
and kiss ’em, I should ! There never was a man so 
good as my General. What have I done to have such 
a man ? How dare I have such a good husband ? ” 

“ My dear, I think there ’s a pair of you,” says the 
old cockatoo; ‘‘and what would you like for your 
supper ? ” 

When Lambert comes back very late to that meal,* 
and tells what has happened, how Harry is free, and 
how his brother has come to life, and rescued him, 
you may fancy what a commotion the whole of those 
people are in ! If Mrs. Lambert’s General was an 
angel before, what is he now ! If she wanted to em- 
brace his boots in the morning, pray what further of- 
fice of wallowing degradation would she prefer in the 
evening ? Little Hetty comes and nestles up to her 
father quite silent, and drinks a little drop out of his 
glass. Theo’s^ and Mamma’s faces beam with happi- 
ness, like* two moons of brightness. — r After supper, 
those four at a certain signal fall down on their knees 
~glad homage paying in awful mirth — rejoicing, 
and with such pure joy as angels do, we read, for the 
sinner that repents. There comes a great knocking at 
the door whilst they are so gathered together. Who 
can be there ? My lord is in the country miles off. It 
is past midnight now; so late have they been, so long 
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have they been talking ! I think Mrs. Lambert 
guesses who is there. 

This is George,” says a young gentleman, leading 
in another. We have been to Aunt Bernstein. We 
could n^t go to bed, Aunt Lambert, without coming to 
Jjhank you, too. You d#ar, dear, good — ” There is no 
more speech audible. Aunt Lambert is kissing 
Harry, Theo has snatched up Hetty, who is as pale 
as death, and is hugging her into life again. George 
Warrington stands with his hat off, and then (when 
Harry’s transaction is concluded) goes up and kisses 
Mrs. Lambert’s hand ; the General passes his across 
his eyes. I protest they are all in a very tender and 
happy state. Generous hearts sometimes feel it, 
when Wrong is forgiven, when Peace is restored, 
when Love returns that had been thought lost. 

« We came from Aunt Bernstein’s ; we saw lights 
here, you see ; we could n’t go to sleep without saying 
good-night to you all,” says Harry. "Could we, 
George ? ” 

"’Tis certainly a famous nightcap you have brought 
us, boys,” says the General. ‘^When are you to 
come and dine with us ? To-morrow ? ” No, they 
must go to Madam Bernstein’s to-morrow. The 
next day, then ? Yes, they would come the next day 
— and that is the very day we are writing about: 
and this is the very dinner at which, in the room of 
Lieutenant-Colonel James Wolfe, absent on private 
affairs, my gracious reader has just been invited to sit 
down. 

To sit down, and why, if you please? Not to a 
mere Barmecide dinner — no, no — but to hear Me. 
Geoege Esmond Warrington’s Statement, which 
of course he is going to make. Here they all sit — 
not in my lord’s grand dining-room, you know, but in 
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the smig study or parlor in fronh The cloth has 
been withdrawn, the General has given the King's 
health, the servants have left the room, the guests 
sit conticent, and so, after a little hemming and 
blushing, Mr. George proceeds : — 

I remember, at the table df our General, how the 
little Philadelphia agent, whose wit and shrewdness 
we had remarked at home, made the very objections 
to the conduct of the campaign of which its disas- 
trous issue showed the justice. ‘Of course/ says he, 

‘ your Excellency’s troops once before Fort Duquesne, 
such a weak little place never will be able to resist 
such a general, such an army, such artillery, as will 
there be found attacking it. But do you calculate, 
sir, on the difficulty of reaching the place ? Your Ex- 
cellency’s march will be through woods almost un- 
trodden, over roads which you will have to muke 
yourself, and your line will be some four miles long. 
This slender line having to make its way through the 
forest, will be subject to endless attacks in front, , in 
rear, in flank, by enemies whom you will never see, 
and whose constant practice in war is the dexterous 
laying of ambuscades.’ ‘ Psha, sir ! ’ says the Gen- 
eral, ‘ the savages may frighten your raw American 
militia' (Thank your Excellency for the compliment, 
Mr. Washington seems to say, who is sitting at the 
table), ‘ but the Indians will never make any impres- 
sion on jiis Majesty’s regular troops.' ‘ I heartily 
hope not, sir,' says Mr. Franklin, with a sigh ; and of 
course the gentlemen of the General's family sneered 
at the postmaster, as at a pert civilian who had no 
call to be giving his opinion on matters entirely 
beyond his comprehension. 

“ We despised the Indians on our own side, and 
phr commander made light of them and their service. 
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Our officers disgusted the chiefs who were with us by 
outrageous behavior to their women. There were 
not above seven or eight who remained with our 
force. Had we had a couple of hundred in our front 
on that fatal 9th of July, the event of the day must 
have been very differ^t. They would have flung 
off the attack of the French Indians; they would 
have prevented the surprise and panic which ensued. 

is known now that the French had even got ready 
to give up their fort, never dreaming of the possi- 
bility of a defence, and that the French Indians 
themselves remonstrated against the audacity of at- 
tacking such an overwhelming force as ours. 

I was with our General with the main body of 
the troops when the firing began in front of us, and 
one aide-de-camj) after another was sent forwards. 
At first the enemy’s attack was answered briskly by 
our own advanced people, and our men huzzaed and 
cheered with good heart. But very soon our fire 
grew slacker, whilst from behind every tree and bush 
round about us came single shots, which laid man 
after man low. We were marching in orderly line, 
the skirmishers in front, the colors and two of our 
small guns in the centre, the baggage well guarded 
bringing up the ^ar, and were movv&g over a ground 
which was open and clear for a mile or two, and for 
some half-mile in breadth, a thick tangled covert of 
brushwood and trees on either side of After the 
firing had continued for some brief time^n front, it 
Opened from both sides of the environing wood on 
our advancing column. The men dropped rapidly, 
the officers in greater number than the men. At 
firit, as I said, these cheered and answered the ene- 
my’s fire, our guns even opening on the wood, and 
seeming to silence the French in ambuscade there 
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But the hidden rifle-firing began again. Our men 
halted, huddled up together, in spite of the shouts 
and orders of the General and officers to advance, and 
fired wildly into the brushwood — of course making 
no impression. Those in advance came running back 
on the main body frightened, and many of them 
wounded. They reported there were five thousand 
Frenchmen and a legion of yelling Indian devils in 
front, who were scalping our people as they fell. 
We could hear their cries from the wood around as 
our men dropped under their rifles. There was no 
inducing the people to go forward now. One aiderd^ 
camp after another was sent forward, and never re- 
turned. At last it came to be my turn, and I was 
sent with a message to Captain Fraser of Halkett’s 
in front, which he was never to receive nor I to 
deliver. 

I had not gone thirty yards in advance when a 
rifle-ball struck my leg, and I fell straightway to the 
ground. I recollect a rush forward of Indians and 
Frenchmen after that, the former crying their fiendish 
war-cries, the latter as fierce as their savage allies. 
I was amazed and mortified to see how few of the 
white-coats there were. Not above a score passed 
me ; indeed there were not fifty in the accursed action 
in which two of the bravest regiments of the British 
army were put to rout. 

^'Oiie of them, who was half Indian half French- 

. r ■ 

man, with .;iioccasins and a white uniform coat and 
cockade, loceing me prostrate on the ground, turned 
back and ran towards me, his musket clubbed oveir 
his head to dash my brains out and plunder me as 1 
lay. I had my little fusil which my Harry gav4 ;ia4 
when I went on the campaign ; it had fallen 
and within my reach, luckily ; I seized it and 
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fell the Frenchman dead at six yards before me. I 
was saved for that time, but bleeding from my wound 
and very faint. I swooned almost in trying to load 
my piece, and it dropped from my hand, and the hand 
itself sank lifeless to the ground. 

I was scarcely in my senses, the yells and shots 
ringing dimly in my ears, when I saw an Indian before 
me, busied over the body of the Frenchman I had just 
shot, but glancing towards me as I lay on the ground 
bleeding. He first rifled the Frenchman, tearing open 
his coat, and feeling in his pockets : he then scalped 
him, and with his bleeding knife in his mouth ad- 
vanced towards me. I saw him coming as through a 
film, as in a dream — I was powerless to move, or to 
resist him. 

He put his knee upon my chest : with one bloody 
hand he seized my long hair and lifted my head from 
the ground, and as he lifted it, he enabled me to see 
a French officer rapidly advancing behind him. 

‘‘Good God! It was young Florae, who was my 
second in the duel at Quebec. ‘ A moi, Florae ! ^ I 
cried out. ‘C’est Georges! aide moi!^ 

“He started; ran up to me at the cry, laid his 
hand on the Indian^s shoulder, and called him to hold. 
But the savage did not understand French, or choose 
to understand it. He clutched my hair firmer, and 
waving his dripping knife round it, mojjioned to the 
French lad to leave him to his prey. I only cry 
out again and piteously, ‘ A moi ! ’ \ 

“ ‘ Ah, canaille, tu veux du sang ? Premis ! ^ said 
Florae, with a curse ; and the next moment, and with 
an wyA, the Indian fell over my chest dead, with 
Florac^s sword through his body. 

“ My friend looked round him. ‘ Eh ! ’ says he, ‘ la 
belle affaire ! Where art thou wounded, in the leg ? ' 
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He bound my leg tight round with his sash. ‘-The 
others will kill thee if they find thee here. Ah^ tiens / 
Put me on this coat, and this hat with the white cock- 
ade, Call out in French if any of our people pass. 
They will take thee for one of us. Thou art Brunet 
of the Quebec Volunteers. God guard thee, Brunet ! 
I must go forward. ^T is a general debacle and the 
whole of your red-coats are on the run, my poor boy/ 
Ah, what a rout it was ! What a day of disgrace for 
England ! 

‘^Florae’s rough application stopped the bleeding 
of my leg, and the kind creature helj)ed me to rest 
against a tree, and to load my fusil, which he placed 
within reach of me, to protect me in case any other 
marauder should have a mind to attn(‘k me. And he 
gave me the gourd of that unlu(‘ky French soldier, 
who had lost his own life in the deadly game which 
he had just played against me, and the drink the 
gourd contained served greatly to refresh and invigo- 
rate me. Taking a mark of the tree against which I 
lay, and noting the various bearings of the country, 
so as to be able again to find me, the young lad hast- 
ened on to the front, ‘ Thou seest how mncli I love 
thee, George,’ he said, ^ that I stay b(diind in a moment 
like this.’ I forget whether I told thee, Harry, that 
Florae was under some obligation to me. I had won 
money of hipi at cards, at Quebec — only playing at 
his repeatoU “entreaty — and there was a difficulty 
about paying, and I remitted his debt to me, and 
lighted* Illy pipe with his note-of-hand. You see, sir, 
that you are not the only gambler in the family. 

At evening, when the dismal pursuit was over, the 
faithful fellow came back to me, with a couple of Im 
dians, who had each reeking scalps at their belts, and 
whom he informed that 1 was a Frenchman, his brother, 
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who had been wounded early in the day, and must be 
carried back to the fort. They laid me in one of their 
blankets, and carried me, groaning, with the trusty 
Florae by my side. Had he left me, they would as- 
suredly have laid me down, plundered me, and added 
my hair to that of the wretches whose bleeding spoils 
hung at their girdles. He promised them brandy at 
the fort, if they brought me safely there. I have but 
a dim recollection of the journey : the anguish of my 
wound was extreme : I fainted more than once. We 
came to the end of our march at last. I was taken 
into the fort, and carried to the of&cer^s log-house, and 
laid upon Florae’s own bed. 

Happy for me was my insensibility. I had been 
brought into the fort as a wounded French soldier of 
the garrison. I heard afterwards, that, during my de- 
liriun:, the few prisoners who had been made on the 
day of our disaster, had been brought under the walls 
of Duquesne by their savage captors, and there horri- 
bly burned, tortured, and butchered by the Indians, 
under the eyes of the garrison.” 

As George speaks, one may fancy a thrill of horror 
running through his sympathizing audience. Theo 
takes Hetty’s hand, and looks at George in a very 
alarmed manner. Harry strikes his fist upon the 
table, and cries, The bloody, murderous, red-skinned 
villains I There will never be peace foj^s until they 
are all hunted down ! ” 

They were offering a hundred and dollars 

apiece for Indian scalps in Pennsylvania when 1 
left home,” says George, demurely, “and fifty for 
women.” 

“Fifty for women, my love! Do you hear that, 
Mrs. Lambert?” cries the Colonel, lifting up his 
wife’s hair. 
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" The mutderotis villains ! ” says Hawy, again. 
“Hnnt 'em down, sirl Hunt 'em down!" 

« I know not how long I lay in my fever,” Gieorge 
resumed. “When I awoke to my senses, my dear 
Morac was gone. He and his company l»ad been de- 
spatched on an enterprise against an English fort on 
the Pennsylvanian territory, which the French claimed, 
too. In Duquesne, when I came to be able to ask and 
understand what was said to me, there were not above 
thirty Europeans left. The place might have been 
taken over and over again, had any of our people had 
the courage to return after their disaster. 

“My old enemy the ague-fever set in again upon me 
as I lay here by the river-side. 'T is a wonder how I 
ever Survived. But for the goodness of a half-breed 
woman in the fort, who took pity on me, and tended 
me, I never should have recovered, and my poor Harry 
would be what he fancied himself yesterday, our grand- 
father’s heir, our mother’s only son. 

“I remembered how, when Florae laid me in his 
bed, he put under my pillow my money, my watch, 
and a trinket or two which I had. When I woke tp 
imyself these were all gone ; and a surly old sergeant, 
the only officer left in the quarter, told me, with a 
curse, that I was lucky enough to be left with my life 
at all ; that it was only my white cockade and coat had 
saved me fro^u the fate which the other eanaille of 
So$bi/ii had ^“^.^ervedly met with. 

“ At theriime of my recovery the fort was almost 
emptiedW the garrison. The Indians had retired en- 
riched with British plunder, and the chief part of tlie 
French regulars were gone upon expeditions northward. 
My good Florae had left me upon his service, consign- 
ing me to the care of an invalided sergeant. Monsieiir 
de OmtrecQSur had accompanied one of these expedje 
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tions, leaving an old lieutenant, Museau by name, in 
command at Diiquesne* 

This man had long been out of France, and serv- 
ing ill the colonies. His character, doubtless, had been 
indifferent at home ; and he knew that, according to 
the system pursued in France, where almost all pro 
motion is given to the noblesse, he never would ad- 
vance in rank. And he had made free with my guineas, 
I suppose, as h(^ had with my watch, for I saw it one 
day on his chest, when I was sitting with him in his 
quarter. 

<< Monsieur Museau and I managed to be pretty 
good friends. If 1 could be exchanged, or sent home, 
I told him that my mother would pay liberally for my 
ransom ; and I sui)i)ose this idea excited the cupidity 
of the commandant, for a trapper coming in the win- 
t*r, whilst I vStill lay very ill with fever, Museau con- 
stuited that I should writ(» home to my mother, but 
that the lettt'r should be in French, that he should 
see it, and that 1 should say I was in the hands of the 
Indians, and should not be ransomed under ten 
thousand livres. 

In vain I said T was a prisoner to the troops of His 
Most Christian Majesty, that I expected the treat- 
ment of a gcuitleman and an officer. Museau swore 
that hotter should go, and no other; that if I hesi- 
tated, ho would ffing me out of the fo’^., or hand me 
over to the tender mercies of his ruffiaV 'f«;idian allies. 
He would not let the trapper commuuic*^te witli me 
except in his presence. Life and liberty "are sweet. 
I resisted for awhile, but I was pulled down with 
weakness, and shuddering with fever; I wrote such 
a letter as the rascal consented to let pass, and 
the trapj)er went away with my missive, which he 
promised, in three weeks, to deliver to my smother 
in Virginia, 
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“Three weeks, six, twelve, passed. The messen- 
ger never returned. The winter eaiuc and went, and 
all our little plantations round the fort, where the 
French soldiers had cleared corn-ground and ])liiuted 
gardens and peach and apjde-trees down to the Mo- 
nongahela, were in full blossom. Heaven knows how 
I crept through the weary time ! Wlum I was pretty 
well, I made drawings of the soldiers of the garrison, 
and of the half-breed and her child (Museau’s child), 
and of Museau himself, whom, I am ashamed to say 1 
flattered outrageously ; and there was an old guitar 
left in the fort, and I sang to it, and played on it some 
French airs which I knew, and ingratiated myself as 
best I could with my jailers ; and so the weary 
months passed, but the messenger never returned. 

“At last news arrived that he had been shot by 
some British Indians in Maryland; so there was an 
end, of my hope of ransom for some months more. 
This made Museau very savage and surly towards 
me ; the more so as his sergeant inflamed liis rage by 
telling him that the Indian woman was partial to me — 
as I believe, poor thing, she was. 1 was always gentle 
with her, and grateful to her. My small accomplish- 
ments seemed wonders in her eyes ; I was ill and un- 
happy, too, and these are always claims to a woman's 
affection. 

“A captivo^ pulled down by malady, a ferocious 
jailer ; and woman touched by the prisoner's 

misfortune, sure you expect that, with these three 
prime diameters in a piece, some pathetic tragedy is 
going to be enacted ? You, Miss Hetty, are about to 
guess that the woman saved ftie ? " 

Why, of course, she did I cries Mamma. 

“ What else is she good for ? " says Hetty. 

“You, Miss Theo, have painted her already as a 
dark In^aiity — is it not so ? A swift huntress ? ” 
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Diana with a baby/^ says the Colonel. 

<^Who scours the plain with her nymphs, who 
brings down the game with her unerring bow, who is 
Queen of the forest — and I see by your looks that 
you think I am madly in love with her ? 

‘^ Well, I suppose she is an interesting creature, 
Mr. (reorge ? ’’ says Theo, with a blush. 

“What think you of a dark beauty, the color of 
new mahogany ? with long straight black hair, which 
was usually dressed with a hair-oil or pomade by no 
means pleasant to apju'oach, with little eyes, with 
high cheek-bones, with a flat nose, sometimes orna- 
mented with a ring, with rows of glass beads round 
her tawny throat, her cheeks and forehead gracefully 
tattooed, a great love of finery, and inordinate passion 
for — oh ! must I own it ? 

“For coquetry. I know you are going to say 
that!’’ says Miss Hetty. 

“ For whiskey, my dear Miss Hester — in which 
appetite my jailer partook ; so that I have often sat 
by, on the nights when I was in favor with Monsieur 
Museau, and seen him and his poor companion hob- 
and-nobbing together until they could scarce hold the 
noggin out of which they drank. In these evening 
entertainments, they would sing, they would dance, 
they would fondle, they would quarrel, and knock the 
cans and furniture about ; and, when I in favor, I 
was admitted to share their society, foi '^.useau, jeal- 
ous of his dignity, or not willing that his !|ien should 
witness his behavior, would allow none of tliem to be 
familiar with him. 

“ Whilst the return of the trapper’s mission to my 
home was yet uncertain, and Museau and I myself 
expected the payment of my ransom, I was treated 
kindly enough, allowed to crawl about the fort, and 
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even to go into the adjoining fields and gardens, 
always keeping my parole, and duly returning before 
gun-fire. And I exercised a piece of hypocrisy, for 
which, I hope, you will hold me excused. When my 
leg was sound (the ball came out in the winter, after 
some pain and inflammation, and the wound healed 
up presently), I yet chose to walk as if I was disabled 
and a cripple ; I hobbled on two sticks, and cried Ah ! 
and Oh ! at every minute, hoping that a day might 
come when I might treat my limbs to a run. 

“ Museau was very savage when he began to give 
up all hopes of the first messenger. He fancied that 
the man might have got the ransom-money and fled 
with it himself. Of course he was prepared to disown 
any part in the transaction, should my letter be dis- 
covered. His treatment of me varied according to 
his hopes or fears, or even his mood for the time be- 
ing. He would have me consigned to my quarters 
for several days at a time; then invite me to his 
tipsy supper-table, quarrel with me there and abuse 
my nation : or again break out into maudlin sentimen- 
talities about his native country of Normandy, where 
he longed to spend his old age, to buy a field or two, 
and to die happy. 

*‘^Eh, Monsieur Museau!’ says I, ‘ten thousand 
livres of your money would buy a pretty field or two 
in your nativ^ country ? You can have it for a ran- 
som of m^^^ you will but let me go. In a few 
months y^' must be superseded in your command 
here, andr then adieu the crowns and the fields in 
Normandy ! You had better trust a gentleman and 
a man of honor. Let me go home, and I give you my 
word the ten thousand livres shall be paid to any 
agent you may appoint in France or in Quebec.’ 

“ ‘ Ah, young traitor ! ’ roars he, ‘ do you wish to 
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tamper with my honor ? Do you believe an officer of 
France will take a bribe ? I have a mind to consign 
thee to my black-hole, and to have thee shot in the 
morning.^ * 

‘ My poor body will never fetch ten thousand 
livres,’ says I ; ‘ and a pretty field in Normandy with 
a cottage — ’ 

“ ^ And an orchard. Ahy sacre bleu ! ' says Museau, 
whimpering, ‘ and a dish of tripe a la mode du 
pays / — ^ 

‘‘ This talk happened between us again and again, 
and Museau would order me to my quarters, and then 
ask me to supper the next night, and return to the 
subject of Normandy, and cider, and tripes a la mode 
de Caen. My friend is dead now — ’’ 

He was hung, I trust ? ’’ breaks in Colonel 
Lambert. 

— and T need keep no secret about him. Ladies, 
I wish I had to offer you the account of a dreadful 
and tragical escape ; how I slew all the sentinels of 
the fort; filed through the prison windows, destroyed 
a score or so of watchful dragons, overcame a million 
of dangers, and finally effected my freedom. But, in 
regal'd to that matter, I have iio heroic deeds to tell 
of, and own that, by bribery and no other means, I 
am where 1 am.’^ 

But you vmdd have fought, Georgy, '.f need were,’’ 
says Harry ; and you (*-ould n’t conquer a^^»vhole garri- 
son, you know ? ” And herewith Mr. Ha.jry blushed 
very much. < 

“ See the women, how disappointed they are ! ” 
says Lambert. ‘‘Mrs. Lambert, you blood-thirsty 
woman, own that you are balked of a battle; and 
look at Hetty, quite angry because Mr. George did 
not shoot the commandant.” 
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^^You wished he was hung yourself, Papa!^’ cries 
Miss Hetty, “ and I am sure 1 wish anything my j)apa 
wishes.’^ 

Nay, ladies,’’ says George, turning a little red, 
wink at a prisoner’s escape was not a very mon- 
strous crime ; and to take money ? Sure other folks 
besides Frenchmen have condescended to a bribe be- 
fore now. Although Monsieur Museau set nu^ rr(‘e, 
I am imdiiied, for my part, to forgive him. Will it 
jdease you to hear how the biisin(\ss was done ? \'ou 
see, Miss Hetty, I cannot help b(ung alive to tcdl it.” 

‘‘Oh, George! — that is, I mean, Mr. Warrington! 
— that is, I mean, I beg your ])ardou ! ” cries Hester. 

“No pardon, my dear! I never was angry yet 
or surprised that any one should lik(‘ my Many bet- 
ter than me. He deserves all the liking that any man 
or woman can give him. See, it is his turn to blush 
now,” says George. ” 

“ Go on, Georgy, and tell them about the escape 
out of Dmpiesne!” cries Harry, and he said to Mrs. 
Lambert afterwards in contidence, “You know he is 
always going on saying that he ouglit never to Itave 
come to life again, and dechiring that I am better 
than he is. The idea of my bt‘ing better than George, 
]\Irs, Lambert! a poor extravagant fellow like me I 
It ’s absurd I ” 



CHAPTEE XX. 


INTKNTIQUE OKA TEXEBANT. 

‘‘We continued for months our weary life at the 
fort, and the ooiniuaiulaut and I had our quarrels and 
reconciliations, our greasy games at (\ards, our dismal 
duets with his asthmatic flute and my cracked guitar. 
The |)Oor Fawn took her beatings and her cans of 
liquor as her lord and master chose to administer 
them ; and she nursed her papoose, or her master in 
the gout, or her prisoner in the ague ; and so matters 
went on until the beginning of the fall of last year, 
when we were visited by a hunter who had important 
news to deliv(U' to the commandant, and such as set 
the little garrison in no little excitement. The 
Marcpiis d<^ Montcalm liad sent a considerable detach- 
m(‘nt to garrison tlie forts already in the French hands^ 
and to take u]) farther positions in the enemy^s — that 
is, in the British — i)ossessions. Tlie troops had left 
Qmd)ec, and Montreal, and were coming up the St. 
Lawiamee and the lakes in bateaux, with artillery 
and large provisions of warlike ant\ other stores. 
Musoau wu)uhl be su]ifu’seded in his condnand by an 
officer of superior rank, who might exchange me, or 
who miglit give me up to the Indians in re})risal for 
cruelties practised by our own people on many and 
many an officer and soldier of the enemy. The men 
of the fort wou^e, eager for the reinforcements; they 
would advance into Pennsylvania and New York; 
they Avould seize upon Albany and Philadelphia ; they 
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would drive the Roshifs into the sea, and all America 
should be theirs from the Mississippi to Newfoundland. 

This was all veiy triumphant : but yet, somehow, 
the prospect of the French conquest did not add to 
Mr. Museau’s satisfaction. 

“ ‘ Eh, Oommandant ! ’ says I, ‘ T is fo7*t hien, but 
meanwhile your farm in Normandy, the pot of cider, 
and the tri])es a la mode de Caeii^ where are they 

*“Yes; ’tis all very well, my gar(;.on^ says he. 
‘But where will you be when poor old Museau is 
superseded ? Other officers are not good companions 
like me. Very few men in the world have my 
humanity. When there is a great garrison here, will 
my successors give thee the indulgences which honest 
Museau has granted thee ? Thou wilt be kept in a 
sty like a pig ready for killing. As sure as one of our 
officers falls into the hands of your brigands of 
frontiermen, and evil comes to hiA, so surely wilt 
thou have to pay with thy skin for his. Thou wilt be 
given up to our red allies — to the brethren of La 
Biche yonder. Didst thou see, last year, what they did 
to thy countrymen whom we took in the action with 
Braddock ? Roasting was the very smallest punish- 
ment, TYiAi foi — was it not, La Biche?" 

“ And he entered into a variety of jocular descrip- 
tions of tortures inflicted, eyes burned out of their 
sockets, teeth and nails wrenched out, limbs and bodies 
gashed — V^u turn pale, dear Miss Theo I Well, I 
will have pHy, and will spare you the tortures which 
honest Miiseau recounted in his j)leasant way as likely 
to befall me. 

“ La Biche was by no means so affected as you seem 
to be, ladies, by the recital of these horrors. She had 
witnessed them in her time. She came from the 
Senecas, whose villages lie near the great cataract 
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between Ontario and Erie ; her people made war for tlie 
English, and against them: they had fought with 
other tribes ; and, in the battles between us and them, 
it is difficult to say whether white-skin or red-skin is 
most savage. 

^ They may chop me into cutlets and broil me, ’t is 
true, Commandant,’ say I, coolly, ‘ But again, I say, 
you will never have the farm in Normandy.’ 

“ ‘ Go get the whiskey-bottle, LaBiche,’ says Museau. 

‘ And it is not too late, even now. I will give the 
guide who takes me home a large reward. And again 
I say I promise, as a man of honor, ten thousand 
livres to — whom shall I say ? to any one who shall 
bring me any token — who shall bring me, say, my 
watch and seal with my grandfather’s arms — which I 
have seen in a chest somewhere in this fort’ 

‘ Ah^ scelerat ! ’ roars out the commandant, with a 
hoarse yell of laughter. ‘ Thou hast eyes, thou ! All 
is good prize in war.’ 

“ < Think of a house in your village, of a fine field 
hard by with a half-dozen of cows — of a fine orchard 
all covered with fruit. ’ 

‘‘ ‘ And Javotte at the door with her wheel, and a 
rascal of a child, or two, with cheeks as red as the 
apples ! Oh, my country ! Oh, my mother ! ’ whimpers 
out the commandant. ‘ Quick, La Biche, the whiskey ! ’ 

“All that night the commandant was deep in 
thought, and La Biche, too, silent and, melancholy. 
She sat away from us, nursing her child, and when- 
ever my eyes turned towards her I saw hers were 
fixed on me. The poor little infant began to cry, and 
was ordered away by Museau, with his usual foul 
language, • fo the building which the luckless Biche 
occupied with her child. Whefn she was gone, we 
•ooth of us spoke our minds freely j and I put such 
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reasons before Monsieur as bis cupidity could not 
resist* 

< How do you know,’ he asked, * that this hunter 
will serve you ? ’ 

“ ‘ That is my secret,’ says 1. But here, if you like, 
as we are not on honor, I may tell it. When they 
come into the settlements for their bargains, the hun- 
ters often stop a day or two for rest and drink and 
company, and our new friend loved all these. He 
played at cards with the men : he set his furs against 
their liquor : he enjoyed himself at the fort, singing, 
dancing, and gambling with them. I think I said 
they liked to listen to my songs, and for want of 
better things to do, I was often singing and guitar- 
scraping : and we would have many a (*oncert, the 
men joining in chorus, or dancing to my homely 
music, until it was interrupted by the drums and the 
retraite. 

^K)ur guest the hunter was present at one or two 
of these concerts, and I thought I Avould try if possi- 
bly he understood English. After we had had our 
little stock of French songs, I said, * My lads, I will 
give you an English song,’ and to the tune of ‘Over 
the hills and far away,’ which my good old grand- 
father used to hum as a favorite air in Marlborough’s 
camp, I made some doggerel words : — - VThis long, long 
year, a prisoner drear ; Ah, me ! I ’m tired of linger^ 
ing here : lJU give a hundred guineas gay, To be over 
the hills and far away,’ 

<< < What is it ? ’ says the hunter. ‘ I don’t undeiy 
stand.’ 

^ ‘ ^T is a girl to her lover,’ I answered •, but I saw by 
the twinkle in the man’s eye that he undei'stood me. 

next day, Mien there were no men within 
hearing, the trapper showed that I was right in my 
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conjecture, for as he passed me he hummed in a low 
tone, but in perfectly good English, ^ Over the hills and 
far away,^ the burden of my yesterday^s doggerel, 

^ If you are ready, ^ says he, ‘ I am ready. I know 
who your people are, and the way to them. Talk to 
the Fawn, and she will tell you what to do. What ! 
You will not play with me ? ^ Here he pulled out 
some cards, and spoke in French, as two soldiers came 
up. ‘ Mi lor est trop grand seigneur ? Bon jour, my 
lord ! ^ 

And the man made me a mock bow, and walked 
away shrugging up his shoulders, to offer to play and 
drink elsewhere. 

I knew now that the Biche was to be the agent in 
the affair, and that my offer to Museau was accepted. 
The poor Fawn performed her part very faithfully and 
dexterously: 1 had not need of a word more with 
Museau ; the matter was understood between us. The 
Fawn had long been allowed free communication with 
me. She had tended me during my wound and in my 
illnesses, helped to do the work of my little chamber, 
my cooking, and so forth. She was free to go out of 
the fort, as I have said, and to the river and the fields 
whence the corn and garden-stuff of the little garrison 
were brought in, 

“ Having gambled away most of the money which 
he received for his peltries, the trapper now got to- 
gether his store of flints, powder, and blankets, and 
took his leave. And, three days after his^ departure, 
the Fawn gave me the signal that the time was come for 
me to make my little trial for freedom. 

TVTien first wounded, T had been taken by my kind 
Florae^ and placed on his bed in the officer's room. 
When the fort was emptied of all officers except the 
old lieutenant left in command, I had been allowed to 
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remain in my quarters, sometimes being left pretty free, 
sometimes being locked up and fed on prisoners’ ra- 
tions, sometimes invited to share his mess by my tipsy 
jailer. This officer’s house, or room, was of logs like 
the half-dozen others within the fort, which mounted 
only four guns of small calibre, of which one was on 
the bastion behind my cabin. Looking westward over 
' this gun, you could see a small island at the conflu- 
ence of the two rivers Ohio and Monongahela whereon 
Duqiiesne is situated. On the shore opposite this 
island were some trees. 

“ ^ You see those trees ? ’ my poor Biche said to me 
the day before, in her French jargon. ‘ He wait for 
you behind those trees.’ 

“In the daytime the door of my quarters was open, 
and the Biche free to come and go. On the day be- 
fore, she came in from the fields with a pick in her 
hand and a basketful of vegetables and potherbs for 
soup. She sat down on a bench at my door, the pick 
resting against it, and the basket at her side. I stood 
talking to her for awhile : but 1 believe I was so idiotic 
that I never should have thought of putting the pick 
to any use had she not actually pushed it into my open 
door, so that it fell into my room. ^ Hide it,’ she said; 
^ want it soon.’ And that afternoon it was, she pointed 
out the trees to me. 

“ On the next day, she comes, pretending to be very 
angry, and calls out, ^My lord! my lord! why you 
not come to commandant’s dinner? He very bad! 
Entendez^oxcs ? ’ And she peeps into the room as 
she speaks, and flings a coil of rope at me. 

“ ‘ I am coming, La Biche, ’^say I, and hobbled after 
her on my crutch. As I went in to the commandant’s 
quarters she says, * Four ce aoirJ And then 1 knew 
the time was come. 
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As for Museau, he knew nothing about the mat- 
ter. Not he ! He growled at me, and said the soup 
was cold. He looked me steadily in the face, and 
talked of this and that ; not only whilst his servant 
was present, but afterwards when we smoked our pipes 
and played our game at piquet ; whilst, according to 
her wont, the poor Biche sat cowering in a corner. 

** My friend’s whiskey-bottle was empty ; and he 
said, with rather a knowing look, he must liave an- 
other glass — we must both have a glass that night. 
And, rising from the table, he stumped to the inner 
room, where he kept his fire-water under lock and 
key, and away from the poor Biche, who could not 
resist that temptation. 

“ As he turned his back the Biche raised herself ; 
and he was no sooner gone but she was at my feet, 
kissing my hand, pressing it to her heart, and burst- 
ing into tears over my knees. I confess I was so 
troubled by this testimony of the poor creature’s 
silent attachment and fondness, the extent of which 
I scarce had suspected before, that when Museau 
returned, I had not recovered my equanimity, though 
the poor Fawn was back in her corner again and 
shrouded in her blanket. 

‘‘ He did not appear to remark anything strange in 
the behavior of either. We sat down to our game, 
though my thoughts were so preoccupied that I 
scarcely knew what cards were before me. 

. gain everything from you to-night, inilor,’ says 
he, grimly. < We play upon parole.’ 

* And you may count upon mine,’ I replied. 

‘ Eh I ’t is all that you have ! ’ says he. 

^‘‘Monsieur,’ says I, ‘my word is good for ten 
thousand livres ; ’ and we continued our game. 

“At last he said he had a headache, and would go 
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to bed, and I understood the orders too, that I was 
to retire. ‘I wish you a good night, mon petit milor^ 
says he, — ^ stay, you will fall without your crutch/ 
— and his eyes twinkled at me, and his face wore a 
sarcastic grin. In the agitation of the moment I had 
quite forgotten that I was lame, and was walking 
away at a pace as good as a grenadier’s. 

What a vilain night!’ says he, looking out. In 
fa(‘,t there was a tempest abroad, and a great roaring, 
and wind. ‘Bring a lanthorn, La Tuli|)e, and lock 
my lord comfortably into his quarters 1 ’ He stood a 
moment looking at me from his own door, and I saw 
a glimpse of the poor Biche behind him. 

“ The niglit was so rainy that the sentries preferred 
their boxes, and did not disturb me in my woi’k. 
The log-house was built with upright posts, deeply 
fixed in the ground, and horizontal logs laid upon it. 
I had to dig under these, and work a hole sufficient 
to admit my body to pass. I began in the dark, soon 
after tattoo. It was some while after midnight be- 
fore my work was done, when I lifted my hand up 
under the log and felt the rain from without falling 
upon it. I had to work very cautiously for two hours 
after that, and then crept through to the parapet and 
silently flung my rope over the gun ; not without a 
little tremor of heart, lest the sentry should see me 
and send a charge of lead into my body, 

“The wall was but twelve feet, and my fall into 
the ditch ^asy enough. I waited awhile there, look; 
ing steadily under the gun, and trying to see the 
river and the island. I heard the sentry pacing up 
above and humming a tune. The darkness became 
more clear to me erelong, and the moon rose, and I 
saw the river shining before me, and the dark rocks 
and trees of the island rising in the waters. 
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made for this mark as swiftly as I could, and 
for the clump of trees to which I had been directed. 
Oh, what a relief I had when I heard a low voice 
humming there, ‘ Over the hills and far away ! ' ” 
When Mr. George came to this part of his narra- 
tive, Miss Theo, who was seated by a harpsichord, 
turned round and dashed off the tune on the instru- 
ment, whilst all the little company broke out into the 
merry chorus. 

Our way/' the speaker went on, lay through a 
level tract of forest with which my guide was famil- 
iar, upon the right bank of the Monongahela. By 
daylight we came to a clearer country, and my trapper 
asked me — Silverheels was the name by which he 
went— had I ever seen the spot before? It was the 
fatal field where Braddock had fallen, and whence I 
had been wonderfully rescued in the summer of the 
previous year. Now the leaves were beginning to 
be tinted with the magnificent hues of our autumn." 

brother!" cries Harry, seizing his brother's 
hand. I was gambling and making a fool of myself 
at the Wells ju^d in London, when ray George was 
‘dying for his life in the wilderness! Oh, what a 
miserable spendthrift I have been ! " 

But I think thou art not unworthy to be called thy 
mother’s son," said Mrs. Lambert very softly, and 
with moistened eyes. Indeed, if Harry had erred, to 
mai’k his repentance, his love, his unselfish joy and 
generosity, was to feel that there was hope for the 
humbled and kind young sinner. • 

** We presently crossed the river," George resumed, 
‘^taking our course along the base of the western 
slopes of the Alleghanies ; and through a grand for- 
est region of oaks and maple, and enormous poplars 
that grow a hundred feet high without a branch. It 
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was the Indians whom we had to avoid, besides the 
outlying parties of French. Always of doubtful 
loyalty, the savages have been specially against us, 
since our ill treatment of them, and the French 
triumph over us two years ago. 

I was but weak still, and our journey through the 
wilderness lasted a fortnight or more. As we ad- 
vanced, the woods became redder and redder. The 
frost nipped sharply of nights. We lighted fires at 
our feet, and slept in our blankets as best we might. 
At this time of year, the hunters who live in the 
mountains get their sugar from the maples. We 
came upon more than one such family, camping near 
their trees by the mountain streams ; and they wel- 
comed us at their fires, and gave us of their venison. 
So we passed over the two ranges of the Laurel Hills 
and the Alleghanies. The last day^s march of my 
trusty guide and myself took us down that wild 
magnificent pass of WilPs Creek, a valley lying be- 
tween cliffs near a thousand feet high — bald, white, 
and broken into towers like huge fortifications, with 
eagles wheeling round the summits pf the rocks, and 
•watching their nests among the crags. 

And hence we descended to Cumberland, whence 
we had marched in the year before, and where there 
was now a considerable garrison of our people. Oh, 
you may think it was a welcome day when I saw 
English colors again on the banks of our native 
Potomac I 
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WHERE WE REMAIN AT THE COURT END OF THE 
TOWN. 

George Warrington had related the same story, 
which we have just heard, to Madame de Bernstein oD 
the previous evening — a portion, that is, of the his- 
tory ; for the old lady nodded off to sleep many times 
during the narration, only waking up when George 
paused, saying it was most interesting, and ordering 
him to continue. The young gentleman hem^d and 
haM, and stuttered, and blushed, an4 went on, much 
against his will, and did not speak half so well as he 
did to his friendly little auditory in Hill Street, where 
Hetty’s eyes of wonder and Theo’s sympathizing 
glances, and Mammals kind face, and Papa^s funny 
looks, were applause sufficient to cheer any modest 
youth who required encouragement for his eloquence. 
As for MamimVs behavior, the General said ’t was as 
good as Mr. Addison’s trunkmaker, and she would 
make the fortune of any tragedy by simply being en- 
gaged to cry in the front boxes. That is why we 
chose my Lord Wrotham’s house as the theatre where 
George’s first piece should be performed, washing that 
he should speak to advantage, and not as whetti he was 
heard by that sleepy, cynical old lady, to whom he 
had to narrate his adventures. 

«Very good and most interesting, I am sure, my 
dear sir,” ,says Madam Bernstein, putting up three 
pretty little fingers covered with a lace mitten, to 
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hide a convulsive movement of her mouth, And 
your mother must have been delighted to see you.” 

George shrugged his shoulders ever so little, and 
made a low bow, as his aunt looked up at him for a 
moment with hej keen old eyes. 

“ Have been delighted to see 3'Ou,” she continued 
dryly, “and killed the fatted calf, and — and that 
kind of thing. Though why I say calf, 1 don’t know, 
^Nephew George, for you never were the prodigal. I 
may say calf to thee, my poor Harry ! Thou hast been 
amongst the swine sure enough. And evil compan- 
ions have robbed the money out of thy pocket and 
the coat off thy back.” 

“ He came to his family in England, Madam,” says 
George, with some heat, “ and his friends were your 
ladyship’s.” 

“ He could aiot have come to worse advisers, 
Nephew Warrington, and so 1 should have told my 
sister earlier, had she condescended to write to me 
by him, as she has done by you,” said the old lady, 
tossing up her head. “ Hey ! hey ! ” she said, at 
night, to her waiting-maid, as she arranged herself 
for the rout to which she was going : “ this young 
gentleman’s mother is half sorry that he has come to 
life again, I could see that in his faxic. She is half 
sorry, and I am perfectly furious ! Why did n’t he* 
lie still when ^ he dropped there under the tree, and 
why did that young Florae carry him to the fort ? 
1 knew those Bloracs when I was at Paris, in the time 
of Morij^ieur le Regent. They were of the Floracs of 
Ivry. No great house before Henri IV. His ances- 
tor was the king’s favorite. His ancestor — he ! he ! 
— his ancestress! Brett! entendez-vom ? Give me 
my card-purse. I don’t like the grand airs of this 
Monsieur George j and yet he resembles, very much, 
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his grandfather — the same look and sometimes the 
same tones. You have heard of Colonel Esmond 
when I was young ? This boy has his eyes. I sup- 
pose I liked the ColoneTs, because he loved me.” 

Being engaged, then, to a card-party, — an amuse- 
ment which she never missed, week-day or Sabbath, 
as long as she had strength to hold trumps or sit in a 
chair, — very soon after George had ended his narra- 
tion the old lady dismissed her two nephews, giving 
to the elder a coui>le of fingers and a very stately 
curtsy ; but to Harry two hands and a kindly pat on 
the (dieek. 

‘‘My poor child, now thou art disinherited, thou 
wilt see how differently the world will use thee!” 
she said. “ There is only, in all London, a wicked, 
heartless old woman who will treat thee as before. 
Here is a pocket-book for you, Child ! Do not lose 
it at Eanelagh to-night. That suit of yours does not 
become your brother half so well as it sat upon you ! 
You will present your brother to everybody, and walk 
up and down the room for two hours at least. Child. 
Were I you, I would then go to the “ Choex)late House,” 
and play as if nothing had happened. Whilst you 
are there, your brother may come back to me and eat 
a bit of chicken with me. My Lady Flint gives 
wretched suppers, and I want to talk his mother’s 
letter over with him, Au revoir, gentlemen ! ” and 
she went away to her toilet. Her chairmen and 
flambeaux were already waiting at the dpor. ^ 

The gentlemen went to Ranelagh, where but a few 
of Mr. Harry’s acquaintances chanced to be present. 
They packed the round, and met Mr. Tom Claypool 
with some of his country friends : they heard the 
music ; they drank tea in a box ; Harry was master of 
ceremonies, and introduced his biother to the curiosi* 
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ties of the place; and George was even more excited 
than his brother had been on his first introduction to 
this palace of delight. George loved music much 
more than Harry ever did ; he heard a full orchestra 
for the first time, and a piece of Mr. Handel’s satis- 
factorily performed; and a not unpleasing instance 
of Harry’s humility and regard for his elder brother 
was, that he could even hold George’s love of music 
in respect at a time when fiddling was voted effemin- 
ate atcd unmanly in England, and Britons were, every 
day, called upon by the patriotic prints to sneer at the 
frivolous accomplishments of your Squallinis, Mon- 
sieurs, and the like. Nobody in Britain is proud of 
his ignorance now. There is no conceit left among 
us. There is no such thing as dulness. Arrogance 
is entirely unknown. — Well, at any rate, Art has 
obtained her letters of naturalization, and lives here 
on terms of almost equality. If Mrs. Thrale chose 
to marry a music-master now, I don’t think her 
friends would shudder at the mention of her name. 
If she had a good fortune and kept a good cook, 
people would even go and dine with her in spite of 
the mesalliance^ and actually treat Mr. Piozzi with 
civility. 

After Ranelagh, and pursuant to Madam Bern- 
stein’s advice, George returned to her ladyship’s 
house, whilst Harry showed himself at the club, 
where gentlemen were accustomed to assemble at 
night to sqp, and then to gamble. No one, of course, 
alluded to Mr. Warrington’s little temporary absence, 
and Mr. Ruff, his ex-landlord, waited upon him with 
the utmost gravity and civility, and as if there had 
never been any difference between them. Mr. War- 
rington had caused his trunks and habiliments to be 
conveyed away from Bond street in the morning, and 
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he and his brother were now established in apart- 
ments elsewhere. 

But when the supper was done, and the gentlemen 
as usual were about to seek the macco-table up stairs, 
Harry said he was not going to play any more. He 
had burned his fingers already, and could afford no 
more extravagance. 

‘‘ Why,^’ says Mr. Morris, in a rather flippant man- 
ner, ^‘you must have won more than you have lost, 
Mr. Warrington, after all said and done.” 

And of course I don’t know my own business as 
well as you do, Mr. Morris,” says Harry, sternly, who 
had not forgotten the other’s behavior on hearing of 
his arrest; “but I have another reason. A few 
months or days ago, I was heir to a great estate, and 
could afford to lose a little money. Now, thank God, 
I am heir to nothing.” And he looked round, blush* 
ing not a little, to the knot of gentlemen, his gaming 
associates, who were lounging at the tables or gath- 
ered round the fire. 

“ How do you mean, Mr. Warrington ? ” cries my 
Lord March. “Have you lost Virginia, too? Who 
has won it? I always had a fancy to play you 
myself for that stake.” 

“And grow an improved breed of slaves in the 
colony,” says another. 

“ The right owner has won it. You heard me tell 
of my twin elder brother ? ” 

“ Who was killed in that affair of Brad4ock’s two 
years ago ? Yes, Gracious goodness, my dear sir, I 
hope in heaven he has not come to life again ? ” 

“He arrived in London two days since. He has 
been a prisoner in a French fort for eighteen months ; 
he only escaped a few months ago, and left our house 
in Virginia very soon after his release,” 
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M You haven’t had time to order mourning, I sup 
pose, Mr. Warrington ? ” asks Mr. Selwyn very good- 
naturedly, and simple Harry hardly knew the meaning 
of his joke until his brother interpreted it to him. 

^^Haiig me, if I don’t believe the fellow is abso- 
lutely glad of tlie reappearance of his confounded 
brother ! ” cries my Lord March, as they continued to 
talk of the matter when the young Virginian had 
taken his leave. 

“ These savages practise the simple virtues of affec- 
tion — they are barely civilized in America yet,” 
yawns Selwyn. 

‘^They love their kindred, and they scalp their 
enemies,” simpers Mr. Walpole. ‘‘It’s not Christian, 
but natural. Shouldn’t you like to be present at 
a scalping-matcdi, George, and see a fellow skinned 
alive ? ” 

“ A man’s elder brother is his natural enemy,” says 
Mr. Selwyn, placidly ranging his money and counters 
before him. 

“Torture is like broiled bones and pepper. You 
wouhl n’t relish simple hanging afterwards, George I ” 
Continuos Horry. 

“ I ’m hanged if there ’s any man in England who 
would like to see his elder brother alive,” says my 
lord. 

“Ko, nor his father either, my lord!” cries Jack 
Morris. 

“ First time I ever knew you had one, Jack. Give 
me courtters for five hundred.” 

“I say, ’tis all mighty fine about dead brothers 
coming to life again,” continues Jack. “Who is to 
know that it was n’t a scheme arranged between these 
two fellows ? Here comes a young fellow who calls 
himself the Fortunate Youth, who says he is a Vir* 
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ginian Prince and the deuce knows what, and who 
gets into our society — 

A great laugh ensues at Jack^s phrase of ^^our 
society.’^ 

Who is to know that it was n^t a cross ? JacK 
continues. The young one is to come first. He is 
to marry an heiress, and, when he has got her, up is 
to rise the elder brother! When did this elder 
brother show? Why, when the younger's scheme 
was blown, and all was up with him ! Who shall tell 
me that the fellow has n’t been living in Seven Dials, 
or in a cellar dining off tripe and cow-heel until my 
younger gentleman was disposed of? Dammy, as 
gentlemen, I think we ought to take notice of it: and 
that this Mr. Warrington has been taking a most 
outrageous liberty with the whole club.” 

^‘Who put him uj)? It was March, I think, put 
him up ? ” asks a bystander. 

‘‘Yes. But my lord thought he was putting up 
a very different person. Did n’t you, March ? ” 

“Hold your confounded tongue, and mind your 
game ! ” says the nobleman addressed : but Jack 
Morris’s opinion found not a few supporters in the 
world. Many persons agreed that it was most in- 
decorous of ]\Ir, Harry Warrington to have ever 
.believed in his brother’s death ; that there was some- 
thing suspicious about the young man’s first appear- 
ance and subsequent acjtions, and, in fine, that 
regarding these foreigners, adventurers, and, the like, 
we ought to be especially cautious. 

Though he was out of prison and difficulty ; though 
he had his aunt’s liberal donation of money in his 
pocket; though his dearest brother was restored to 
him, whose return to life Harry never once thought 
of deploring, as his friends at ‘‘ White’s ” supposed ho 
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would do ; though Maria had shown herself in such a 
favorable light by her behavior during his misfor- 
tune : yet Harry, when alone, felt himself not partic- 
ularly cheerful, and smoked his pipe of Virginia 
with a troubled mind. It was not that he was de- 
posed from his principality ; the loss of it never once 
vexed him; he knew that his brother would share 
with him as he would have done with his brother; 
but after all those struggles and doubts in his own 
mind, to find himself poor, and yet irrevocably bound 
to his elderly cousin! Yes, she was elderly, there 
was no doubt about it. When she came to that hor- 
rible den in Carsitor Street and the tears washed h6r 
rouge off, why, she looked as old as his mpther ! her 
face was all wrinkled and yellow, and as he thought 
of her he felt just such a qualm as he had when she 
was taken ill that day in the coimh on their road to 
lunbridge. . What would his mother say when he 
brought her home, and. Lord, what battles there 
would be between them ! He would go and live on 
one of the plantations — the farther from home the 
better-^ and have a few negroes, and farm as best he 
might, and hunt a good deal ; but at Castlewood or in 
her own home, such as he could make it for her, what 
a life for poor Maria, who had been used to go to 
Court and to cards and balls and assemblies every 
night ! If he could be but the overseer of the estates 
— oh, he would be an honest factor, and try and 
make up for his useless life and extravagance in these 
past dfCys ! Five thousand pounds, all his patrimony 
and the accumulations of his long minority squan- 
dered in six months ! He a beggar, except for dear 
George^s kindness, with nothing in life left to him but 
an old wife; a pretty beggar, dressed out in velvet 
and silver lace forsooth — the poor lad was arrayed in 
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his best clothes — a pretty figure he had made in 
Europe, and a nice end he was come to! With all his 
fine friends at White’s ” and Newmarket, with all his 
extravagance, had he been happy a single day since 
he had been in Europe ? Yes, three days, four days, 
yesterday evening, when he had been with dear dear 
Mrs. Lambert, and those affectionate kind girls, and 
that brave good Colonel. And the Colonel was right 
when he rebuked him for his spendthrift follies, and 
he had been a brute to be angry as he had been, and 
God bless them all for their generous exertions in his 
behalf! Such were the thoughts which Harry put in- 
to his pipe, and he smoked them whilst he waited his 
brother’s return from Madam Bernstein. 
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DURING WHICH HARRY SITS SMOKING HIS PTPR 
AT IIOMK. 

The maternal grandfather of our Virginians, the 
Colonel Esmond of wliom frequent mention has been 
made, and who had quitted England to reside in the 
New World, had devoted some portion of his long 
American leisure to the composition of the memoirs 
of his early lif(‘-. In these volumes, Madame de Bern- 
stein (Mrs. Ileatrix Esmond was her name as a spin- 
ster) played a very considerable part; and as George 
had read his grandfather^s manuscript many^ times 
over, he had learned to know his kinswoman long 
before he saw lu'r, — to know, at least, the la4y, 
young, beautiful, and wilful, of half a century since, 
with whom he now became acquainted in the decline 
of her days. When clieeks are faded, and eyes are 
dim, is it sad or pleasant, I wonder, for the woman 
who is a beauty no more, to recall the period of her 
bloom ? When the heart is withered, do tlie old 
love to remember how it once was fresh and beat with 
warm emotions ? When the spirits are languid and 
weary,* do we like to think how bright they were in 
other days, the hope how buoyant, the sympathies how 
ready, the enjoyment of life how keen and eager ? So 
they fall, — the buds of prime, the roses of beauty, the 
florid harvests of summer, — fall and wdther, and the 
naked branches shiver in the winter. 
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And that was a beauty once ! thinks George 
Warrington, as his aunt, in her rouge and diamonds, 
comes in from her rout, and that ruin was a splendid 
palace. Crowds of lovers have sighed before those 
decrepit feet, and been bewildered by the brightness 
of those eyes.” He remembered a firework at home, 
at Williamsburg, on the King’s birthday, and after- 
wards looking at the skeleton-wheel and the sockets 
of th(*, explodcnl Koman candles. The dazzle and brill- 
iancy of Aunt Beatrix’s early career passed before 
him^ as he thought over his grandsire’s journals. Hon- 
est Harry had seen them too, but Harry was no book 
man, and had not read the manuscript very carefully; 
nay, if he had, he would probably not have reasoned 
about it as his brother did, being by no means so much 
inclined to moralizing as his melancholy senior. 

Mr. Warrington thought that there was no cause 
why he should tell his aunt how intimate he was with 
her early history, and accordingly held his peace upon 
that point. When their meal was over, she pointed 
witlx her cane to her escritoire, and bade her attendant 
bring the letter which lay under the inkstand there ; 
and George, recognizing the superscription, of course 
knew the letter to be that of wliich he had been the 
bearer from home. 

It would appear by this letter,” said the old lady, 
looking hard at her nephew, ‘^that ever^since your re- 
turn, there have been some differences between you 
and my sister.” , 

“ Indeed ? I did not know that Madam Esmond 
had alluded to them,” George said. 

The Baroness puts a great pair of glasses upon eyes 
which shot fire and kindled who knows how many pas- 
sions in old days, and, after glancing over the letter, 
hands it to George, who reads as follows ; — 
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“ Richmond, Virginia, December 26th, 1766. 

** Honored Madam ! and Sister ! — I have received, and 
thankMly acknowledge, your ladyship’s favor, per ‘Rose’ 
packet, of October 23 ult. ; and straightway answer yon at a 
season which should be one of goodwill and peace to all men : 
but in which Heaven hath nevertheless decreed we should still 
bear our portion of earthly sorrow and trouble. My reply will 
be brought to you by my eldest son, Mr. Esmond Warrington, 
who returned to us so miraculously out of the Valley of the 
Shadow of Death (as our pre?viou8 letters have informed my 
poor Henry), and who is desirous, not without my consent to 
his wish, to visit Europe, though he has been amongst us so 
short a while. I grieve to think that niy dearest Harry should 
have appeared at home — I mean in England — under false 
colors^ as it were ; and should have been presented to his 
Majesty, to our family, and his own, as his father’s heir, whilst 
my dear son George was still alive, though dead to us. Ahi 
Madam ! During the eighteen months of his captivity, what 
anguish have his mother’s, his brother’s, hearts undergone ! 
My Harry’s is the tenderest of any man’s now alive. In the 
joy of seeing Mr. Esmond Warrington returned to life, he will 
forget the worldly misfortune which befalls him. He will re- 
turn to (comparative) poverty without a pang. The most gen- 
erous, the most obedient of human beings, of sons, he will gladly 
give up to his elder brother that inheritance which had been 
his own but for the accident of birth, and for the providential 
return of my son George. 

“ Your beneficent intentions towards dearest Harry will be 
more than ever welcome, now he is reduced to a younger 
brother’s slender portion ! Many years since, an advantageous 
opportunity occurred of providing for him in this province, and 
he would by this time have been master of a 7ioble estate and 
negroes, ana have been enabled to make a figure with most 
here, could his mother^s wishes have been complied wdth, and 
his father’s small portion, now lying at small intt^rest in the 
British funds, have been invested in this most excellent pur- 
chase. But the forms of the law, and, I grieve to own, my 
elder son's scruples^ prevailed, and this admirable opportunity 
was lost to me I Harry will find the savings of his income 
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have been carefully accumulated — long, long may he live to 
enjoy them ! May Heaven bless you, dear sister, for what your 
ladyship may add to his little st-ore / As I gather from your 
letter, that the sum which has been allowed to him has not 
been sufficient for his expenses in the fine company which he 
has kept (and the grandson of the Marquis of Esmond — one 
who had so nearly been his lordship’s heir — may sure claim 
equality with any other nobleman in Great Britain), and hav- 
ing a sum by me which I had always intended for the poor 
child's establishment, I intrust i^to my eldest son, vrho, to do 
him justice, hath a most sincere regard for his brother, to lay 
it out for Harry’s best advantage.” 

It took him out of prison, yesterday, Madam. I 
think that was the best use to which we could put 
it,” interposed George, at this stage of his mother’s 
letter. 

^Nay, sir, I don’t know any such thing ! Why not 
have kept it to buy a pair of colors for him, or to help 
towards another estate and some negroes, if he has a 
fancy for home?” cried the old lady. “Besides, I 
had a fancy to pay that debt myself.” 

“ I hope you will let his brother do that. I ask 
leave to be my brother’s banker in this matter, and 
consider I have borrowed so much from my mother, 
to be paid back to my dear Harry.” 

“ Do you say so, sir ? Give me a glass of wine ! 
You are an extravagant fellow! Bead on, and you 
will see your mother thinks so. I ^rink to your 
health, Nephew Greorge I ’Tis good Burgundy. Your 
grandfather never loved Burgundy. He loved claret, 
the little he drank.” 

And George proceeded with the letter : 

“This remittance will, I trust, amply cover any expenses 
which, owing to the mistake respecting his position, dearest 
Hairy may have incurred. I wish I could trust his elder 
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brother’s prudence as confidentlj’’ as my Harry’s ! But I fear 
thdt* even in his captivity, Mr. Esmond W. has learned litUe 
of that which becomes all Christians, and which I 

have ever endeavored to teach to my children. Should you 
by chance show him these lines, when, by the blessing of 
Heaven on those who go down to the sea in ships, the Great 
Ocean divides us ! he will know that a fond mother’s blessing 
and prayers follow both her children, and that there is no act 
1 have e/er done, no desii-e 1 have ever expressed (however 
little he K.>y have been incj|jined to obey it!) but hath been 
dictated by the fondest wishes for my dearest boys’ welfare.” 

There is a scratch with a penknife, and a great 
blot upon the letter there, as if water had fallen on 
it. Your mother writes w'ell, George. I suppose you 
and she had a difference?” said George’s aunt, not 
unkindly. 

*‘Yes, Ma’am, many,” answered the young man, 
sadly. The last was about a question of money — 
of ransom which I promised to the old lieutenant of 
the fort who aided me to make my escaj)e. I told you 
he had a mistress, a poor Indian woman, who helped 
me, and was kind to me. 8ix weeks after my arrival 
at home, the poor thing made her appearance at Kich- 
mond, having found her way through the woods by 
pretty much the same track which I had followed, and 
bringing me the token which Museap had promised to 
send me when he connived at my flight. A command- 
ing officsr anvl a considerable reinforcement had ar- 
rived at Duqiiesne. Charges, I don’t know of what 
peculation (for his messenger could not express herself 
very clearl}^), had been brought against this Museau. 
He had been put under arrest, and had tried to escape ^ 
but, less fortunate than myself, he had been shot on 
the rampart, and he sent the Indian woman to me, 
with my grandfather’s watch, and a line scrawled in 
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his prison on his death-bed, begging me to send 
j& s^avau to a notary at Havre de Gr^ce in France to 
be transmitted to his relatives at Caen in Kormandy. 
My friend Silvetheels, the hunter, had helped my poor 
Indian on her way. I don^t know how she would have 
escaped scalping else. But at home they received the 
poor thing sternly. They hardly gave her a welcome. 
I wont say what suspicions they had regarding her 
and me. The poor wretch |ell to drinking whenever 
she could find means. I ordered that she should have 
food and shelter, and she became the jest of out ne- 
groes, and formed the subject of the scandal and tittle- 
tattle of the old fools in our little town. Our Governor 
Was, luckily, a man of sense, and I made interest with 
him, and procured a pass to send her back to her peo- 
ple. Her very grief at parting with me only served 
to confirm the suspicions against her. A fellow 
preached against me from the pulpit, I believe} I 
had to treat another with a cane. And I had a violent 
dispute with Madam Esmond — a difference w^hich is 
not healed yet — because I insisted upon paying to the 
heirs Museau pointed out the money 1 had promised 
for my deliverance. You see that scandal flourishes 
at the borders of the wilderness, and in the New 
World as well as the Old.” 

“ I have suffered from it myself, my dear,” said 
Madam Bernstein demurely. “ Fill thy glass, Child ! 
A little tdsse of cherry-brandy ! will do thee all the 
good in the World,” ^ 

» 

“As for my poor Harry marriage,” Madam EsmoncVs let- 
ter went on, “ though I know too well^ from sad eayperience^ the 
dangers to which youth is subject, and would keep tny boy, at 
any price, from them, though I should Wish him to luurry a 
person of rank, as becomes his birth, yet my Lady Maria Es- 
mond is out of the question. Her age is almost the same as 
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mine ; and I know my brother Caatlewood left his daughters 
witn the very smallest portions. My Harry is so obedient 
that I know a desire from me will be sufficient to cause him 
to give up this imprudent match. Some foolish people once 
supposed that I myself once thought of a second union, and 
with a person of rank very different from ours. .No! I knew 
what was due to my children. As succeeding to this estate 
after me, Mr. Esmond W. is amply provided for. Let my 
task now be to save for his less fortunate younger brother : 
and, as I do not love to live quite alone, let him return with- 
out delay to his fond and loving mother. 

The report which your ladyship hath given of my Harry 
tills my heart with warmest gratitude He is all indeed a 
mother may wish. A year in Europe will have given him a 
polish and refinement which he could not acquire in our 
hoi^^ely Virginia. Mr. Stack, one of our invaluable ministers 
in Richmond, hath a letter from Mr. Ward — my darlings* 
tutor of early days — who knows my Lady Warrington and 
her excellent family, and saith that my Harry has lived much 
with his cousins of late. I am grateful to think that my boy 
has the privilege of Ijeing with his good aunt May he follow 
her counseLs, and listen to those around him w’bo will guide 
him on the way of his best welfare ! Adieu, dear madam and 
sister ! For your kindness to my boy accept the grateful 
thanks of a mother’s heart. Though we have l>een divided 
hitherto, may these kindly ties draw us nearer and nearer, I 
am thankful that you should speak of my dearest father so. 
He was, indeed, one of the best of men ! He, too, thanks you, 
I know, for the love you have borne to one of bis children ; and 
his daughter subscribes herself, 

“ With sincere thanks, 

** Your ladyship’s most dutiful and grateful sister 
, * and servant, 

“Rachel Esmond Wh,*V 

“ P, S. — I have communicated with my Lady Maria ; but 
there will he no need to tell her and dear Harry that his 
mother or your ladyship hope to be able to increase his small 
Ibitune. The match is altogether unsuitable.” 
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As far as regards mysfdf, Madam,” George ssfcid. 
laying down the paper, my mother's letter conveys 
no news to me. I always knew that Harry was the 
favorite son with Madam Esmond, as he deserves in- 
deed to be. He has a Imndred good qualities which 
I have not the good fortune to possess. He has better 
looks — ” 

“Nay, that is not your fault,” said the old lady, 
slyly looking at him ; and, but that he is fair and 
you are brown, one might almost pass for the other.” 

Mr. George bowed, and a faint blush tinged his 
pale cheek. 

His disposition is bright, and mine is dark,” he 
continued. “ Harry is che(»rful, and I am otherwise, 
perhaps. He knows how to make himself lieloved 
by every one, and it has been my lot to find but few 
friends.” 

“ My sister and you have pretty little quarrels. 
There were such in old days in our family,” the 
Baroness said; “and if Madam Esmond takes after 
our mother — ” 

“ My mother has always described hers as an angel 
upon earth,” interposed George, 

“Eh! That is a common character for people 
when they are dead I” cried the Baroness; “and 
Kachel Castlewood was an angel if you like — at 
least your grandfather thought so. But let me tell 
you, sir, that angels are sometimes not very wm- 
modes a vivre. It may be they are too good to live 
with us sinners, and the air down below here don’t 
agree 'with them. My poor mother was so perfect 
that she never could forgive me for being otherwise* 
Ah, Mon Dieu! how she used to oppress me with 
those angelical airs!” 

George cast dowm his eyes, and thought of his own 
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melancholy youth. He did not care to submit more 
of his family secrets to the cynical inquisition of this 
old worldling, who seemed, however, to understand 
him in spite of his reticence. 

quite comprehend you, sir, though you hold 
your tongue,” the Baroness continued. A sermon 
in the morning : a sermon at night : and two or three 
of a Sunday, That is what people call being good. 
Every pleasure cried fie upon ; all us worldly people 
excommunicated; a ball an abomination of desola- 
tion 5 a play a forbidden pastime ; and a game of 
cards perdition ! What a life ! Mon Dieu, what a 
life!” 

We played at cards every night, if we were so in- 
clined,” said George, smiling ; and my grandfather 
loved Shakspeare so much, that my mother had not 
a word to say against her father’s favorite author.” 

I remember. He could say whole pages by heart ; 
though, for my part, I like Mr. Congreve a great deal 
better. And then, there was that dreadful, dreary 
Milton, whom he and Mr. Addison pretended to ad- 
mire ! ” cried the old lady, tapping her fan. 

“If your ladyship does not like Shakspeare, you 
will not quarrel with my mother for being indifferent 
to him, too,” said George. “ And indeed I think, and 
I am sure, that you don’t do her justice. Wherever 
there are any poor she relieves them ; whereyer there 
are any sick she . — ” 

<^ She doses them with her horrible purges and 
boluses { ” cried the Baroness, ‘‘ Of course, just as 
my mother did I ” 

^he does her best to cure them \ She acts for the 
best, and performs her duty ^ far as she knows it.” 

“ I don’t blame you, sir, for doing yours, and keep? 
ing your own council about Madam Esmond,” said 
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the old lady. “ But at least there is one point upon 
which we all three agree — that this absurd marriage 
must be prevented. Do you know how old the wo- 
man is ? I can tell you, though she has torn the first 
leaf out of the family Bible at Castlewood/’ 

My mother has not forgotten her cousin’s age, and 
is shocked at the disparity between her and my poor 
brother. Indeed, a city-bred lady of her time of life, 
accustomed to London gayety and luxury, would find 
but a dismal home in our Virginian plantation. Be- 
sides, the house, such as it is, is not Harry’s. He is 
welcome there, Heaven knows ; more welcome, per- 
haps, than I, to whom the property comes in natural 
reversion j but as I told him, I doubt how his wife 
would — would like our colony,” George said, with a 
blush, and a hesitation in his sentence. 

The old lady laughed shrilly. “ He, he ! Nephew 
Warrington ! ” she said, you need not scruple to 
speak your mind out. I shall tell no tales to your 
mother : though ’t is no news to me that she has a 
high temper, and loves her own way. Harry has 
held his tongue, too ; but it needed no conjurer to 
see who was the mistress at home, and what sort of 
a life my sister led you. I love my niece, my Lady 
Molly, so well, that I could wish her two or three 
years of Virginia, with your mother reigning over 
her. You may well look alarm<|d, sir! Harry has 
said quite enough to show me who governs the 
family.” ^ 

Madam,” said George, smiling, may say as 
much as this, that I don’t envy any woman coming 
into our house, against my mother’s will; and my 
poor brother knows this perfectly well.” 

What, you two have talked the matter over ? No 
doubt you have. And tlie foolish child considers him- 
self bound in honor — of course he does, the gaby ! ” 
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says Ijady Maria has behaved most nobly to 
him. When he was sent to prison, she brought him 
her trinkets and jewels, and every guinea she had in 
the world. This behavior has touched him so, that 
he feels more deeply than ever bound to her lady- 
ship, But I own my brother seems bound by honor 
rather than love — such at least is his present 
feeling.” 

My good creature,” cried Madam Bernstein, 
don’t you see that Maria brings a few twopenny 
trinkets and a half-dozen guineas tcf Mr. Esmond, 
the heir of the great estate in Virginia, — not to the 
second son, who is a beggar, and has just squandered 
away every shilling of his fortune ? I swear to you, 
on my credit as a gentlewoman, that, knowing Harry’s 
obstinacy, and the misery he had in store for himself, 
I tried to bribe Maria to give up her engagement with 
him, and only failed because I could not bribe high 
enough I When he was in prison, I sent my lawyer 
to him, with orders to pay his debts immediately, if 
he would but part from her, but Maria had been be- 
forehand with us, and Mr. Harry chose not to go back 
from his stupid word. Let me tell you what has 
passed in the last month!” And here the old lady 
narrated at length the history which we know already, 
but in that cynical language which was common in 
her times, when th^ finest folks and the most delicate 
ladies called things and people by names which we 
never utt^r in good company now-ardays. And so 
much the better on the whole. We may n’t be more 
virtuous, but it is something to be more decent ; per- 
haps we are not more pure, but of a surety we are 
more cleanly. 

Madam Bernstein talked so much, so long, and so 
cleverly, that she was quite pleased with herself and 
her listener 5 and when she put herself into the hands 
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of Mrs. Brett to retire for the night, informed the wait- 
ing-maid that she had changed her opinion about her 
eldest nephew, and that Mr. George was handsome, 
that he was certainly much wittier than poor Harry 
(whom Heaven, it must be confessed, had not fur- 
nished with a very great supply of brains), and that 
he had quite the hd air — a something melancholy — 
a noble and distinguished ye ne sqais quoy — which re- 
minded her of the Colonel. Had she ever told Brett 
about the Colonel ? Scores of times, no doubt. And 
now she told Brett about the Colonel once more. 
Meanwhile, perhaps, her new favorite was not quite 
so well pleased with her as she was with him. What 
a strange picture of life and manners haddhe old lady 
unveiled to her nephew ! How she railed at all the 
world round about her ! How unconsciously did she 
paint her own family — her own self ; how selfish, 
one and all ; pursuing what mean ends ; grasping and 
scrambling frantically for what petty prizes; ambi- 
tious for what shabby recompenses; trampling — from 
life’s beginning to its close — through what scenes of 
stale dissipations and faded pleasures ! Are these 
the inheritors of noble blood ? ” thought George, as 
he went home quite late from his aunt’s house, pass- 
ing by doors whence the last guests of fashion were 
issuing, and where the chairmen were yawning over 
their expiring torches. Are thes^ the proud possess- 
ors of ancestral honors and ancient names, and were 
their forefathers, when in life, no better? ^We have 
our pedigree at home with noble coats-of-arms» embla- 
zoned all over the branches, and titles dating back 
before the Conquest and the Crusaders, When a 
knight of old found a friend in want, did he turn his 
back upon him, or an unprotected damsel, did he de- 
lude her and leave her ? W^hen a nobleman of the 
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early time received a young kinsman, did he get the 
better of him at dice, and did the ancient chivalry, 
cheat in horseflesh ? Can it be that this wily woman 
of the world, as my aunt has represented, has invei- 
gled my poor Harry into an engagement, that her tears 
are false, and that as soon as she finds him poor she 
will desert him? Had we not best pack the trunks 
and take a cabin in the next ship bound for home ? 
George reached his own door revolving these thoughts, 
and Gumbo came up yawning with a candle, and 
Harry was asleep before the extinguished fire, with 
the ashes of his emptied pipe on the table beside him. 

He starts up; his eyes, for a moment dulled by 
sleep, lighten with pleasure as he sees his dear George. 
He puts his arm round his brother with a boyish 
laugh. 

There he is in flesh and blood, thank God ! he 
says ; I was dreaming of thee but now, George, and 
that Ward was hearing us our lesson ! Dost thou re- 
member the ruler, Georgy ? Why, bless my soul, ^t is 
three oVlock ! Where have you been a-gadding, Mr. 
George ? Host thou supped ? I supi>ed at ‘ White’s,^ 
but I ^m hungry again. I did not play sir, — no, no; 
no more of that for younger brothers ! And my Lord 
March paid me fifty he lost to me. I bet against his 
horse and on the Duke of Hamilton's! They both 
rode tlie match at Newmarket this morning, and he 
lost because he was under weight. And he paid me, 
and he wa^ as sulky as a bear. Let ua have one pipe, 
Georgy ! — just one.^^ 

And after the smoke the young men went to bed, 
where I, for one, wish them a pleasant rest, for sure 
it is a good and pleasant thing to see brethren who 
love one another. 




A Presentation to Madam Esmond. 




CHAPTER XXIIL 


BETWEEN BROTHERS. 

Of course our young men had had their private talk 
about home, and all the people and doings there, and 
each had imparted to the other full particulars of his 
history since their last meeting. How were Harry^s 
dogs, and little Dempster, and good old Nathan, and 
the rest of the houseliolck? Was Mountain well, and 
Fanny grown to be a pretty girl ? So Parson Broad- 
bentos daughter was engaged to marry Tom Barker of 
Savannah, and they were to go and live in Georgia ! 
Harry owns that at one period he wfe very sweet 
upon Parson BroadbentOs daughter, and lost a great 
deal of pocket-money at cards, and drank a great 
quantity of strong-waters with the father, in order to 
have a pretext for being near the girl. But, Heaven 
help us ! Madam Esmond would never have consented 
to his throwing himself away upon Polly Broadbent. 
So Colonel G. Washington’s wife was a pretty woman, 
very good-natured and pleasant, and with a good for- 
tune ? He had brpught her into Richmond, and paid 
a visit of state to Madam Esmond. GeoVge described, 
with much humor, the awful ceremonials at the inter- 
view between these two personages, and tlie» killing 
politeness of his mother to Mr. Washington’s young 
wife. ‘^Never mind, George my dear!” says Mrs. 
Mountain. The Colonel has token another wife, 
but 1 feel certain that at one time two young gentle- 
men I know of ran a very near chance of having a 
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tall step-father six feet two in his boots.’^ To be sure, 
Mountain was forever match-making in her mind. 
Two people could not play a game at cards together, 
or sit down to a dish of tea, but she fancied their con- 
junction was for life. It was she — the foolish tattler 
— who had set the report abroad regarding the poor 
Indian woman. As for Madam Esmond, she had re- 
pelled the insinuation with scorn when Parson Stack 
brought it to her, and said, I should as soon fancy 
Mr. Esmond stealing the spoons, or marrying a negro 
woman out of the kitchen.” But though she disdained 
to find the poor Biche guilty, and even thanked her 
for attending her son in his illness, she treated her 
with such a chilling haughtiness of demeanor, that 
the Indian slunk away into the servants’ quarters, 
and there tried to drown her disappointments with 
drink. It W||^i not a cheerful picture that w'hich 
George gave of his two months at home. “ The 
birthright is mine, Harry,” he said, “but thou art 
the favorite, and God help me ! I think my mother 
almost grudges it to me. Why sliould I have taken 
the paSy and preceded your worship into the world ? 
Had you been the elder, you would have had the best 
cellar, and ridden the best nag, and been the most 
popular man in the country, whereas I have not a 
word to say for myself, and frighten people by my 
glum face ; I should have been second son, and set 
up as lawyer, or come to .England and got ray 
degrees, and turned parson, and said grace at your 
honor’s table. The time is out of joint, sir. 0 cursed 
spite, that ever I was born to set it right ! ” 

“Why, Georgy, you are talking verses, I protest 
you are!” says Harry. 

“I think, ray dear, some one else talked those 
verses before me,” says George, with a smile. 
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out of one of your books. You know every 
book that ever was wrote, that I do believe!” cries 
Harry ; and then told his brother how he had seen 
the two authors at Tunbridge, and how he had taken 
off his hat to them. “ Not that 1 cared much about 
their books, not being clever enough. But I remem- 
bered how my dear old George used to speak of ’em,” 
says Harry, with a choke in his voice, ‘^and that’s 
why I liked to see them. I say, dear, it’s like a 
dream seeing you over again. Think of that bloody 
Indian with his knife at my George’s head 1 I should 
like to give that Monsieur de Florae something for sav- 
ing you — but I have n’t got much now, only my little 
gold knee-buckles, and they ain’t worth two guineas.” 

You have got the half of what I have. Child, and 
we ’ll divide as soon as I have paid the Frenchman,” 
George said. 

@n which Harry broke out not merely into bless- 
ings but actual imprecations, indicating his intense 
love and satisfaction j and he swore that there never 
was such a brother in the world as his brother 
George. Indeed, for some days after his brother’s ar- 
rival his eyes followed George about; he would lay 
down his knife and fork, or his newspaper, when they 
were sitting together, and begin to laugh to himself. 
When he walked with George on the Mall or in Hyde 
Park, he would gaze round at the company, as much 
as to say, “ Look here, gentlemen ! This is he. This 
is my brother, that was dead and is alive again ! 
Can any man in Christendom produce such a* brother 
as this ? ” 

Of course he was of opinion that George should 
pay to Museau’s beirs the sum which he had prom- 
ised for his ransom. This question had been the 
cause of no small unhappiness to poor George at 
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home, Museau dead, Madam Esmond argued with 
much eagerness and not a little rancor, the bargain 
fell to the ground, and her son was free. The man 
was a rogue in the first instance. She would not pay 
the wages of iniquity. Mr. Esmond had a small inde- 
pendence from his father, and might squander his 
patrimony if he chose. He was of age, and the 
money was in his j)ower ; but she would be no party 
to such extravagance, as giving twelve thousand 
livres to a parcel of peasants in Normandy with 
whom we were at war, and who would very likely 
give it all to the priests and the pope. She would 
not subscribe to any such wickedness. If George 
wanted to squander away his father’s money (she 
must say that formerly he had not been so eager, and 
when Harry* s benefit in question had refused to 
touch a pennwof it !) — if he wished to spend it now, 
why not givent to his own flesh and blood, to poor 
Harry, who was suddenly deprived of his inheritance, 
and not to a set of priest-ridden peasants in France ? , 
This dispute had raged between mother and son dur- 
ing the whole of the latter’s last days in Virginia. It 
had never been settled. On the morning of George’s 
departure, Madam Esmond had come to his bedside, 
after a sleepless night, and asked him whether he 
still persisted in his intention to fling away his 
father’s property ? He replied in a depth of grief 
and perplexity, that his word was passed, and he 
must do as his honor bade him. She answered that 
she would continue to i)ray that Heaven might soften 
his proud heart, and enable her to bear her heavy 
trials : and the last view George had of his mother’s 
face was as she stood yet a moment by his bedside, 
pale and with tearless eyes, before she turned away 
and slowly left his chamber. 
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Where didst thou hiarn the art of winning over 
everybody to thy side, Harry ? ” continued George ; 
^^aiid how is it that you and all the world begin by 
being friends ? Teach me a few lessons in popular- 
ity, — nay, 1 don’t know that I will have them; and 
when I find and hear certain people hale me, I think 
1 am rather })1 eased than angry. At first, at Eich- 
inond, Mr. Esmond Warrington, the only prisoner 
who had escaijed from Braddoek’s field — the victim 
of so much illness and hainlship — was a favorite with 
tlie town-folks, and received privately and publicly 
witli no little kindness. The parson glorified my 
escape in a sermon; the neighbors came to visit the 
fugitive'; the family coach was ordered out, and 
Madam Esmond and I paid our visits in return. I 
think some pretty little caps were set at me. But 
these our mother routed off, and friglj^tened with the 
prodigious haughtiness of her demeanor; and my 
popularity was already at the decrease, before the 
event occunxMl which put the last finishing stroke to 
it. I was not jolly enough for the officers, and did n’t 
care for their drinking-bouts, dice-boxes, and swear- 
ing. I was too sarcastic for the ladies, and their tea 
and tattle stupefied me almost as much as the men’s 
blustering and horse-talk. I cannot tell thee, Harry, 
how lonely I felt in that place, amidst the scandal 
and scpiabbles : I regretted my prison almost, and 
found myself more than once wishing for the freedom 
of thought, and the silent ease of Duquesne. I am 
very shy, I suppose: I can speak unreservedly to 
very few people. Before most, I sit utterly silent. 
When we two were at home, it was thou who used 
to talk at table, and get a smile now and then 
from our mother. When she and I were together 
we had no subject in common^ and we scarce spoke 
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at all until we began to dispute about law and 
divinity. 

‘SSo tlie gentlemen bad determined 1 was siipei* 
cilious, and a dull companion (and, indecal, I thiiil: 
their opinion was right), and the ladies thought I 
was cold an& sarcastic, — could never mike out 
whether I was in earnest or no, and, 1 think, gener- 
ally voted I was a disagreeable fellow, before my 
' character was gone quite away; and tliat went with 
the appearance of the poor -lUehe. Oh, a nice cluirac 
ter they made for me, iny dear!” cric'd (Jeorge, in a 
transport of wrath, ‘Oind a pretty life they led me, 
after IHuseau’s unlucky messenger had appeared 
amongst us ! The boys hooted the poor woman if she 
ajipeai'cd in the street; the ladies dropjied me half* 
"curtsies, and walked over to the other side. That 
precious clergraian went from one tea-table to another 
pr(*aching on the horrors of seduction, and the lax 
principles which young men learned in popish coun- 
tries and brought back thence. The poor Fawn’s 
appearance at home, a few weeks after my return 
home, was declared to be a scheme between her and 
me ; and the best informed agreed that slie had 
waited on the other side of the river until I gave her the 
signal to come and join me in Richmond. The offi- 
cers bantered me at the colfee-house, and cracked 
their clumsy jokes about the woman 1 had selected. 
Oh, the world is a nice charitable world 1 I was so 
enraged that I thought of going to Castlewood and 
living alone there, — for our mother finds the place 
dull, and the greatest consolation in precious Mr. 
Stack’s ministry, when the news arrived of your 
female perplexity, and I think we were all glad that 
I should have a pretext for coming to Europe.” 

“ I should like to see any of the infernal scoundrels 
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who said a word against you, and break their rascally 
bones/’ roars out Harry, striding up and down the 
room. 

I had to do something like it for Hob Clubber.” 

What ! that little sneaking, back-biting, toad-eat- 
ing wretch, who is always hanging about my lord at 
Greenway Court, and sponging on every gentleman in 
the country ? If you whipped him, I hope you 
whipped him well, George ? ” 

“We were bound over to keep the peace; and I 
offered to go into Maryland with him and settle our 
di[f(*n‘nec tli(u*(', and of courses tlu^ good folk said, that 
having made free with the seventh commandment 
1 wiis inelim*d to break the sixth. So, by tliis and by 
that — ahd being as innocent of the crime im])uted to 
me as you are — I left home, my dear Harry, with 
as awful a reputation as ever a young gentleman 
earned.” * 

Ah, what an opportunity is there here to moralize ! 
If the est(H*ni('d reader and his humble servant could 
but know — could but write down in a book — could 
but publish, with illustrations, a collection of the 
lies which have been told regarding each of us since 
we came to man’s estate, — wliat a harrowing and 
thrilling woik of fiction that romance wovdd be ! 
Not only is the world informed of everything about 
you, but of a great deal more. Not long since the 
kind postman brought a pa})er containing a. valuable 
])iece of criticism, which stated, “This author states 
he was born in such and such a year. It .is a lie. 
lie was born in the year so and so.” The critic knew 
better: of course he did. Another (and both came 
from the country which gave Mullkiax birth) 
warned some friend, saying, “Don’t spe«ak of New 
South Wales to him. He has a brother there, and the 
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family never mention Ms name,^ But this subject is 
too vast and noble for a mere paragraph. I shall 
prepare a memoir, or let us rather have, 'par une societe 
de gens de lettres^ a series of Biographies, — of lives of 
gentlemen, as told by their dear friends whom they 
don^t know. 

George having related his exploits as champion 
and martyr, of course Harry had to unbosom him- 
s(‘lf to his brother, and lay before his elder an ac- 
count of his private affairs. He gave up all the fam- 
ily of Castle wood — my lord, not for getting the 
better of him at play (for Harry was a sporting man, 
and exi)ected to pay when he lost, and receive when 
he won), but for refusing to aid the Chaplain in his 
iKicessity, and dismissing him with such fklse and 
heartless pretexts. About Mr. Will he had made up 
his mind, after the horse-dealing matter, and freely 
marked his sense of the latter’s conduct upon Mr. 
Will’s eyes and nose. Respecting the Countess and 
Lady Fanny, Harry spoke in a manner more guarded, 
but not very favorable. He had heard all sorts of 
stories about them. The Countess was a card-play- 
ing old cat i Lady Fanny was a desperate flirt. Who 
told him ? Well, he had heard the stories from a 
person who knew them both very well indeed. 
fact, in their days of confidence, Maria had freely 
imparted to her cousin a number of anecdotes respect- 
ing her step-mother and her half-sister, which were 
by no means in favor of those ladies. 

But in respect to Lady Maria lierself, the young 
man was stanch and hearty. It may be imprudent ; 
I don’t say no, George. I may be a fool : 1 think' I 
am. I know there will be a dreadful ])iece of work 
at home, and that Madam and she will fight. AVell ! 
We must live apart. Our estate is big enough to live 
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on without quarrelling, and T can go elsewhere than 
to Eichmond or Castlewood. When you come to the 
property, you ’ll give me a bit — at any rate, Madam 
will let me off at an easy rent — or I ’ll make a fa- 
mous farmer or factor. I can’t and won’t part from 
Maria. She has acted so nobly by me, tliat T should 
be a rascal to turn my back on her. Think of her 
bringing me every jewel she had in the world, dear 
brave creature ! and flinging them into my laj) with 
her last guineas, — and — and — God bless her ! ” 
Here Harry dashed his sleeve across his eyes, with 
a stain j) of his foot ; and said, “ No, brother, I won’t 
part with lun*, not to be made Governor of Virginia 
to-morrow ; and my dearest old George would never 
advise iiie to do so, I know that.” 

am sent here to advise you,” George replied. 
“ T am sent to break tlje marriage off, if T can : and 
a more unhapjiy om^ I can’t imagine. But I can’t 
counsel you to break your word, my boy.” 

“ I knew you could n’t ! What ’s said is said, 
George. T have made my bed, and must lie on it,” 
says Mr. Harry, gloomily. 

Such had been the settlement between our two 
young Avorthies, when thej’^ first talked over Mr. 
Harry’s love-affair. But after George’s conversation 
Avith his aunt, and the farther knoAvledge of liis fam- 
ily, which he aecpiired through the information of 
that keen old Avoman of the world, Mr. Warrington, 
who Avas naturally of a sceptical turn, began to doubt 
about Lady Maria, as aa’cII as regarding her brothers 
and sister, and looked at Harry’s engagement Avith 
increased distrust and alarm. Was it for his Avealth 
that Maria Avanted Harry ? Was it his handsome 
young person that she longed after ? Were those 
stories true which Aunt Bernstein had told of her ? 
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Certainly he could not advise Harry to break his 
word ; but he might cast about in his mind for some 
scheme for putting Maria’s affection to the trial j and 
his ensuing conduct, whicli appeared not very amiable, 
I suppose resulted from this deliberatioii. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 


ARIADNE. 

My Lord Castlewood had a house in Kensington 
Square spacious enough to accommodate the several 
members of his noble family, and convenient for 
tlndr service at the j)alace hard by, when his Majesty 
dwelt there. Her ladyship had her evenings, and 
gave her card-parties here for such as would come ; 
but Kensington was a long way from London a hun- 
dred years since, and George Selwyn said he for one 
was afraid to go, for fear of being robbed of a night, 
— whether by footpads with crape over their fact^s, 
or by ladies in rouge at the quadrille-table, we have 
no mejins of saying. About noon on the day after 
Harry had made his reappearance at Whitens,” it 
chanced that all his virtuous kinsfolks partook of 
breakfast together, even Mr. Will being present, who 
was to go into waiting in the afternoon. 

The ladies came first to their chocolate : then Mr. 
Will joined in his court suit; finally, my lord ap- 
peare<l, languid, in his bedgown and nightcap, having 
not yet assumed his wig for the day. Here was news 
which Will had brouglit liome from the ^‘Star and 
Garter ” last night, when he supped in company with 
some men who had heard it at Whitens,’’ and seen it 
at Ranelagh ! 

H(*ard what ? seen what ? ” asked the head of the 
house, taking up his Daily Advertiser.^’ 

“Ask Maria!” says Lady Fanny. My lord turns 
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to his elder sister, wlio wears a faee of portentous 
sadiK'ss, and looks as pahi as a tabh'.eloth. 

‘‘’T is one of Will’s usual (degaiit and polite inven- 
tions,” says Maria. 

No,” swore AYill, witli several of his oaths ; it 
Avas no invention of his. Tom Claypool of Norfolk 
saw both at Ilamdagli; and Jaek Morris eaimi out 
of ‘AVliite’s,’ Avhere he Inaird the story fr<un Harry 
AVarringtoifs own lips, (hirse him, I ’m glad of it!” 
roars AVill, sla})ping the talde. Wliat do you think 
of your Fortunate Youth! your Virginian, whom your 
lordship made so much of, turning out to be a second 
son ? ” 

“ The elder brother not dead ? ” says my lord. 

“No more dead than you are. Nevau* was. It’s 
my beli<d' that it was a cross between the two.” 

“ Mr. Warrington is incapable of such duplicity ! ” 
cries j\Ia.ria. 

“ I never encouraged the fellow, I am sure you will 
do me justice tlu‘re,” says my lady. “Nor did Fanny; 
not we, indeed ! ” 

“ Not we indetM ! ” echoes my Lady Fanny, 

“The fellow is only a beggar, and, I dare say, has 
not })aid for the clothes on his bai^k,” continues Will. 
“ 1 ’ill glad of it, for, hang him, 1 hate him ! ” 

“ You don't regard liim with favoraldt* eyes; espec- 
ially sinee hi; blac.ked yours, Will!” grins my lord. 
“ So the poor fcdlow has found his brothin*, and lost 
his i‘state!” And here he turned towards his sister 
Maria, who, although she looked the picture of w^oe, 
must have suggested something ludicrous to the 
huiiiorist n(‘ar whom shi; sat, ; for his lordshi]), having 
gaz(*d at her for a minuti*, burst into a shrill laugh, 
wliiidi ('aiised the poor lady’s face to flusli, and pres- 
ently her eyes to pour over A\dtli tears. “ It ’« a 
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«hame ! it\s a sliamo!” she sobbed out, and hid her 
face ill lier handkerehi(‘f. Maria’s step-mother and 
sister hiokod at each otlier. “ We never quite under- 
stand your lordship’s humor, the former lady re- 
mark(‘d, gravidy. 

1 don’t see tliere is the least reason why you 
should,” said my lord, coolly. Maria my dear, pray 
exiiuse me if I have said — that is, done anything, to 
hurt your foldings.’' 

“ Done ajiytliing ! You pillaged the poor lad in 
his pros])(*ritv, and laugh at him in his ruin!” says 
Maria, rising from table, and ghiring round at all her 
family. 

“ lOxiuise nn‘, my dear sister, I was not laughing at 
said my lord, gmitly. 

( ill, neviu' mind a,t what or whom else, my lord! 
You liavi^ takmi from him all he liad to lose. All 
tlu^ world ])oiiits at you as the man who feeds on 
his own fi(‘sh and blood. And now you have his all, 
you make merry over his misfortune!” And away 
she rusth'd from the room, hinging looks of detianee 
at all the party tlu*n* assembled. 

‘'’d\dl us what has liappened, or what you have 
Inxird, Will, and my sister’s gri<‘f will not interrupt 
us.” And Will told, at greater length, and with im- 
mens(* (*xultation at Harry’s discomfiture, the story 
now bu///(Ml through all Lomlon, of George Warring- 
ton’s sudden ajiparition. Lord Castlewood was sorry 
for Harry ' Harry was a good, brave hid, and his 
kinsimin liked him, as much as certain worldly folks 
lik(' ea(di otlnu’ To be sure, he pla^md Harry at 
c-artls, and took the advantage of the market upon 
him ; but why not ? TIu* p(Xic,h which other men 
would certainly jduck, he might as W(dl devour. 
‘‘ Eh ! if that were all my conscience had to reproach 
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me with, I need not be very uneasy ! ’’ my lord 
thought. Where does Mr. Warrington live?” 

Will expressed himself ready to enter upon a state 
of reprobation if he knew or cared. 

* “ He shall be invited here, and treated with every 
respect,” says my lord. 

Including piquet, I suppose ? ” growls Will. 

‘^Or will you take him to the vstables, and sell him 
one of your bargains of horseflesh, Will ? ” asks Lord 
Castlewood. would have won of Harry War- 

rington fast enough, if you could ; but you clieat so 
clumsily at your game tliat you got paid with a cud- 
gel. I desire, once more, that every attention may be 
paid to our cousin Warrington.” 

And that you are not to be disturbed, when you 
sit down to play, of course, my lord ! ” cries Lady 
Castlewood. 

“Miulam, I desire fair play, for Mr. Warrington, 
and for myself, and for every member of this amiable 
family,” retorted Lord Castlewood, fiercely. 

‘‘Heaven help tlie poor gentleman if your lordship 
is going to be kind to him,” said the step-mother, with 
a curtsy ; and there is no knowing how far this 
family dispute might have beeai carried, had not, at 
this moment, a phaeton driven up to tlie liouse, in 
which were seated the two young Virginians. 

It was tlie carriage. wlu(*.h our young Ih'odigal had 
purchased in the days of his prosperity. He drove it 
still : George sat in it by liis side ; their negroes were 
behind them. Harry had been for me(‘kly giving tlie 
whips and rtdns to his brother, and ceding the whole 
])roperty to him. “ What business has a poor devil 
like me witli horses and carriages, Oc^orgy ? ” hlarry 
had humbly said. “ Beyond the coat on my back, and 
the purse my aunt gave me, I have nothing in the 
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world. You take tlie driving-seat, brother; it will 
ease uiy mind if you will take the driving-seat.” 
George laughingly said he did not know tluj way, and 
Harry did ; and tliat, as for the carriage, he woulcj 
claim only a half of it, as he had already done with 
liis brother’s wardrobe. “ Hut a bargain is a bargain ; 
if 1 share thy coats, thou iniist divide my breeches’ 
pocket, Harry ; that is but fair dealing ! ” Again and 
again Hariy swore tlicue never was such a brother on 
earth. How he rattled his horses over the road! 
How pleased and proud he was to drive such a brother ! 
They came to Kensington in famous high spirits ; and 
Gumbo’s thunder u})on Lord Casth' wood’s door was 
worthy of the biggt‘st footman in all St. James’s. 

Only my La.dy Castle wood and her daughter Lady 
Fanny were in the room into which our young gentle- 
men were ushered. Will had no particular fancy to 
face Hai^ay, my lord was not dressed, Maria had her 
reasons for being away, at least till her eyes were 
dried. When we drive up to friends’ houses now-a- 
days in our (joaches and six, when John carries up our 
noble names, when, finally, we enter the drawing-room 
with our best hat and best Sunday smile foremost, 
does it ever ha])pen that we interru])t a family row ? 
that we coiiKi simpering and smiling in, and stepping 
over the dtdusive ashes of a still burning domestic 
heat? that in the. interval between the , hall-door and 
the drawing-room, ]\lrs., Mr., and the Misses Jone£ 
have grouped themselves in a family tablpau : this 
girl artlessly arranging flowers in a vase, let hs say ; 
that one reclining over an illuminated work of devo- 
tion ; M:imma on the sofa, with the butcher’s and 
grocer’s book pushed under the cushion, some elegant 
work in her hand, and a pretty little foot pushed out 
advantageously; while honest Jones, far from sayingj 
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Curse that Brown, he is always ealliug lien^ ! holds 
out a kindly hand, shows a pleased IVua*, and excdaiuis, 
^‘What, Brown, niy l)o\% deliglited to see you! Hope 
you ' ve come to lunch ! ’’ I say, does it ever hapixui 
to us to be made the victims of domestic artifices, the 
S])e(dators of donu'stic eoiiu'dies got u}> for our special 
amusement? Oh, h‘t us^be thankful, not only for 
faces, but for masks ! not only for honest widi'ome, 
but for hy])ocrisy, which hides unwelcome tilings from 
us ! Whilst I am talking, for instance, in this easy, 
(diatty way, what right have you, my good sir, to 
know what is really passing in my mind ? It may be 
that I am racked with gout, or that my eldest son has 
just sent me in a thousand ]K)unds’ worth of colh'ge 
bills, or that I am writhing umhu* an attack of the 
“ Stoke Bogis Scmtinel,’^ which has just been sent me 
under cover, or that tlunv is a dnanliiilly scu'apjiy 
dinner, the evid(*nt remains of a juirty to which I 
did nt invite you, and yet J eoma^al my agimy, 1 wear 
a merry smile; T say, Wliat ! come to takt^ ])ot-lu(‘k 
with us. Brown, my boy? B(‘tsy ! jait a knife and 
fork for Mr. Brown. Eat ! Welcome ! Fall to ! 
Tt\s my lu*st! I say that liumlmg which 1 am per- 
forming is beautil'ul self-dmiial — that hyjioerisy is 
true virtue. Oh, if every man s])oke his mind, what 
an intoleiable society ours would be to live in ! 

As the youiyig gentlemen an* anuonnend. Lady Cas- 
tlewood advances towards them with p(*i*feet ease and 
good-humor. We have; lieard, Harry,” she says, 
looking’’ at the latter witli a sjieeial friendliness, “of 
this most extraordinary (anuimstaiu'e. My Lord 
Castlewood said at breakfast that be should wait on 
you this very day, Mr. Warilngton, and, Cousin Harry, 
we intend not to love you any the less because you 
are poor,” 
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We shall be able to show now tluit it is not for 
your aor<^s that we like you, Harry ! ” says Lady 
Fanny, following h(?r mamma’s lojid. 

And I to wlioiii the acres have fallen ? ” says Mr. 
(Jeorge with a smile and a bow. 

<<Oh, (knisin, we shall like you for being like 
Harry I ” re])lies the arch Lady Fanny. 

Ah ! who that has seen the world, has not admired 
that a.stonisliing ease with whi(*h line ladies drop you 
and ])i(*k you up again ? l>oth the ladies now ad- 
dr(‘ssed themselves almost exelusiv(dy to the younger 
brother. They were <|uite civil to jMr. George : but 
witli Mr. Harry they were fond, they were softly 
familiar, they wt*r(». gently kind, they were affection- 
ately reproaeliful, Wliy had Hurry not been for days 
ami days to see them ? 

‘‘Letter to have had a dish of tea and a game at 
j)i(pn*t with tliem than with some otlun* folks,” says 
Lady Oastlewood. ‘‘If we had won enough to buy a 
])up(*r of ])ins from you we should have been content; 
but young gentlemen don't know what is for their own 
good,’’ says Mamma. 

“ Now you liave no imm* money to play with, you 
can eome. and play with us, flousin ! ” cries fond Lady 
Fanny, lifting u]) a linger, “and so your misfortune 
Avill be good fortune to us.” 

George was puzzU*d. This welcome of his brother 
was very dilh'rent from that to which lie had looked. 
All these compliments and attentions ])aid to the 
younger brother, though be was without a ‘guinea ! 
l’erha])S the p(H)ple were not so bad as they were 
])ainted ? The F>laeki‘St of all Llaeks is said not to 
he of fpiite so dark a comi>h*xion as soim> folks de- 
scribe him. 

This alTectionat(? conversation continued for soiUQ 
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twenty minutes, at the end of which period my Lord 
Castlewood made his appearance, wig on head, and 
sword by side. He greeted both the young men with 
much politeness : one not more than the other. “ If 
you were to come to us — and I, for one, cordially re- 
joice to see you — what a pity it is you did not come 
a few months earlier! A certain evening at piquet 
would then most likely never have taken place. A 
younger son would have been more prudent.” 

^^Yes, indeed,” said Harry. 

^^Or a kinsman more compassionate. But I fear 
that love of play runs in the blood of all of us. I 
have it from my father, and it has made me the poor- 
est peer in England. Those fair ladies whom you see 
before you are not exempt. My poor brother Will is 
a martyr to it ; and what I, for my part, win on one 
day, I lose on the next. ^Tis shocking, positively, 
the rage for play in England. All my poor cousin’s 
bank-notes parted company from me within twenty- 
four hours after I got them.” 

I have played, like other gentlemen, but never to 
hurt myself, and never indeed caring much for the 
sport,” remarked Mr. Warrington. 

^^When we heard that my lord had jdayed with 
Harry, we did so scold him,” cried the ladies. 

‘‘But if it had not been I, thou knowest, Cousin 
Warrington, spme other person would have had thy 
money. ’Tis a poor consolation, but as such Harry 
must please to take it, and be glad that friends won 
his money, who wish him well, not strangers, who 
cared nothing for him, and fleeced him.” 

“ Eh ! a tooth out is a tooth out, though it be your 
brother that pulls it, my lord I ” said Mr. George, 
laughing. “ Harry must bear the penalty of his 
faults, and pay his debts, like other men.” 
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I am sure I have never said or thought otherwise. 
’T is not like an Englishman to be sulky because he is 
beaten/’ says Harry. 

“ Your hand, Cousin ! You speak like a man ! ” cries 
my lord, with delight. The ladies smile to each other. 

^^My sister, in Virginia, has known how to bring up 
her sons as gentlemen ! ” exclaijiis Lady Castlewood, 
enthusiastically. 

I protest you must not be growing so amiable now 
you are poor, Cousin Harry!” cries Cousin Fanny. 
“ Why, Majiima, we did not know half his good quali- 
ties when he was only Fortunate Youth and Prince of 
Virginia I You are exactly like him, Cousin George, 
but 1 vow you can’t be as amiable as your brotluir ! ” 

1 am the Prince of Virginia, but I fear I am not 
the Fortunate Youth,” said George, gravely. 

Harry was beginning, By Jove, he is the best — ” 
when the noise of a harpsichord was h(‘ard from the 
upper room. The lad blushed : the ladies smiled. 

‘‘’Tis Maria, above,” said Lady Castlewood, ‘‘Let 
some of us go up to her.” 

The ladies rose, and made way towards the door; 
and Harry folh)wed them, blushing very much. George 
was about to join the party, but Loixl Castlewood 
checked him. “ ^ay, if all the ladies follow your 
brother,” his lordship said, “let me at least have the 
benefit of your com})any and convtn sation. I long to 
hear the account of your captivity and rescue, Cousin 
George ! ” 

“ Oh, we must hear that too ! ” cried one* of the 
ladies, lingering. 

“ I am greedy, and should like it all by myself,” 
said Lord Castlewood, looking at her very sternly ; 
and followeil the women to the door, and closed it 
upon them, with a low bow. 
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Your brotlior lias no doubt acquainted you with 
the lii story of all that has hai)pened to liiiu in tliis 
liousc, Cousin (r(*or:^(*. ? ask(‘(l George’s kinsman. 

‘‘ Yes, including tlie qimrrel with Mr. Will, and the 
engag{Uii(U)t to my Lady Maria, replies George, with 
a bow. ‘*1 may l>e pardoned for saying tluit he hath 
met with but ill b)rtune ht*re, my lord.*’ 

“Which no one (*an deplore more (*ordially than 
mvs(df. .My brother lives with lu)rs(‘-jo('-k(‘ys and 
trainers, and the wildest bloods of th(‘ town, and be- 
twetui us tlici'i' is V(‘ry liult' symj)atdiy. We should 
not all live togeth(‘r, W(‘re W(^ not so poor. This is 
the house whi(di our grandmollicr occupied Ixdbre 
slu‘ W('nt to America and marri(Ml (.\)h)n(d Esmond. 
aVIimh (.if tlu' old fui'iiiUm* b(dongcd to Inn*.” G(*orgt^ 
look(al round the wainscoL'd ])arlor with S(.)me inb^r- 
est. “Our hous(^. lias not ilonrished in tlu‘ last twenty 
y(‘ars ; though W(i had a ]»romoti()n of rank a scoi’c of 
y('ars since, owing to sonu* interest we had at Court, 
then. Ibit the malady of ])lay has beiui tin* ruin of 
us all. ] am a mistu'able victim to it : only too [u*oud 
to sell mys<df and title to a rofariere, as many noble- 
nnni, less scnqnilous, liave done. Tiddi* is my fault, 
my dear cousin. I reimnnlHU’ how .1 was born ! ” 
And his lordship laid his haml on his shirt-frill, 
turned out his toe, and lookial his cousin nobly in 
the face. 

Young George Warriiigtoii’s natural disposition 
was to believe everything whiidi everybody said to 
him. Wlnni onc(‘ d(‘ceiv(*d, liowt^ver, or undiuudved 
about the (duii‘a<'t(‘r of a person, he btM*ame utttudy 
iiuirediilons, ami lie saluted this line s|)e«M.;h of my 
loiaTs with a sardonhud, inwai’d laughter, ])r(\s(‘rving 
his gra>vity, how(*v(‘r, and scarce allowing any of his 
scorn to appear in his words. 
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“W(‘. liave all our faults, my lord. That of plaj^ 
liatli been condoned over and over again in gentlemen 
of our rank. Having heartily forgiven my brother, 
surely I cannot presume to bo your lordship^s judge 
in the matter ; artd instead of playing and losing, I 
wish sincerely that you had botli played a,nd won ! ” 
So do 1, with all my heart I says my lord, with 
a sigh. ‘‘1 augur well 'for your goodness wIkui you 
can s})eak in this way, and for your experience and 
knowh‘dg(‘ of the world, too, Cousin, of which you 
seem to possess a great(*r sliari' than most young men 
of your age. Your ])oor Harry hath the best heart in 
th(‘ wo]‘ld ; but 1 doubt wlietlier his head be very 
strong.” 

‘‘Not very sti’oug, indeed. But he hath the art to 
make friends wheiM‘V(*r he goes, and in spite of all 
Ills iinprudemaes most ])eoj)le love him.” 

‘‘ ... do — we all do, 1 ’m sure ! as if he were our 
brother I ” cries my lord. 

“ He lias ofb'u d(‘S(*ribed in his letters his welcome 
at your lordship's house. Hy mother k(‘e])s them all, 
you may be sui’e. Harry's style is not very learned, 
but his lieai’t is so good, that to rejjd hiin is better 
than wit.” 

“ 1 may lx* mistaken, but T fancy his brother pos- 
sesses a good lu‘art and a good wit, too ! ” says my 
lord, obstinat(*ly gra(uoiis. 

“J am as Ib'aA im made me, Cousin j and perhaps 
have had soim^ more ex])erience and sorrow than has 
fallen to tin' lot of most young men.” ' . 

“This misfortune of your poor brother — I mean 
this piece of good fo]*tune, your sudden reappearance 
— ha,s not quite left Harry without resources?” 
continued Lord (lastlewood, very gt'iitly. 

“With nothing but what his mother can leave hini; 
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or I, at her death, can spare him. What is the usual 
portion here of a younger brother, my lord ? ” 

Eh ! a younger brother here is — you know — in 
fine, everybody knows .what a younger brother is,^^ 
said my lord, and shrugged his shcfulders and looked 
his guest in the face. 

The other went on : We are the best of friends, 
but we are flesh and blood: and I don’t pretend to 
do more for him than is usually done for younger 
brothers. Why give him money ? That he should 
squander it at cards or horse-ra(*lng ? My lord, we 
have cards and jockeys in Virginia, too; and my poor 
Harry hath distinguished hiniscdf in his own country 
already, b(*£ore he came to yours. He inherits the 
family failing for dissipation,’^ 

“Poor fellow, poor fellow, I pity him ! ” 

“Our estate, you see, is great, but our income is 
small. We have little more money than that which 
we get from England for our tobacco — and very lit- 
tle of that too — for our tobacco comes back to us in 
the shape of goods, clotlics, leather, groceries, iron- 
mongery, nay, wine and beer for our people and our- 
selves. Harry ijjay come kick and share all these : 
there is a nag in the stable for him, a piece of venison 
on the table, a little ready mom‘y to keep his pocket 
warm, and a coat or two every y(‘ar. This will go on 
whilst my motlier lives, unless, which is far from 
improbable, he gets into s(.)me quarrel with Madam 
Esmond. Theii, whilst I live he will have the run 
of the house and all it contains : then, if I die leaving 
children, he will be less and less welcome. His 
future, my lord, is a dismal one, unless some strange 
piece of hujk turn up on which we were fools to spec- 
ulate. Henceforth he is doomed to dependence, and 
I know no worse lot than to be dependent on a self * 
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willed woman like our mother. The means he had 
to make himself respected at home he hath squan- 
dered away here. He has flung his patrimony to the 
dogs, and poverty and subserviency are now his only 
, portion.” Mr. Wa’rrington delivered this speech with 
considerable spirit and volubility, and his cousin 
heard him respectfully. 

“ You speak well, Mr. Warrington. Have you ever 
thought of public life ? ” said my lord. 

Of course I have thought of public life like every 
man of my station — every man, that is, who cares 
for something beyond a dice-box or a stable,” replies 
George. ‘‘ I hope, my lord, to be able to take my own 
place, and my unlucky brother must content himself 
with his. Tliis I say advisedly, having heard from 
liim of certain engagements which he has formed, and 
which it would be misery to all parties were he to 
attempt to execute now.” 

Your logic is very strong,” said my lord. Shall 
we go up and see the ladies ? There is a picture 
above stairs whicdi your grandfather is said to have 
executed. Before you go, my dear cousin, you will 
please to fix a day when our family may have the 
honor of receiving you. Castlewood, you know, is 
always your home when we are there. It is some- 
tiling like your Virginian Castlewood, Cousin, from 
your acjcount. We have beef, and mutton, and ale, 
and wood, in plenty; but money is wofully scarce 
amongst us.” 

They ascended to the drawing-room, where, however, 
they found only one of the ladies of the family. This 
was my Lady Maria, who came out of the embrasure 
of a window, where she and Harry Warrington had 
been engaged in talk. 

George made his best bow, Maria her lowest curtsy. 
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‘^ You are inde(^d wonderfully like your brother,” 
she said, giving him luu- hand. ^^And from what 
he snys, Cousin George, I tliink you are as good as 
he is.^’ 

At the sight of her swolhm eyes and t(‘aTful face, 
George felt a pang of remorse. l\>or thing/’ he 
thoiiglit. ^niarry has h<'en vaunting my generosity 
and virtue to Inn*, and I liave bism playing tln^ selfish 
(‘him- brotlier down stairs ? llowold slie looks ! How 
could he ever have a passion for such a woman as 
that?” How? l>eca.use he did not see with your 
ey(ss, j\[r. G(H)rge. He saw rightly too now with his 
owm, perliaps. I never know wliidJiier to pity or con- 
gratulate a man on coming to his sense's. 

After the introduction a little talk P)ok place, whic'h 
for awhile Lady Maria managed to (*arry on in an 
easy manner : but though hidit's in this matter of 
social hypocrisy ari', I tliink, I'ar more (‘onsummate 
performt'rs than nun, after a seiiteiiee or two the })Oor 
lady broke out into a sob, and, motioning Hlnay away 
with her hand, fairly th'd from tin* room. 

Harry was rushing forward, but stoj)])i‘(l — elu'C'ked 
by that sign. My lord said his }K)or sister was subject 
to these fits of nerv(‘S, and had alnjady In^eii ill that 
moruifig. After this event our young gi'iitlemen 
thought it was needless to prolong tlu^ir visit. Lord 
Castle wood followed them down stairs, aecomjianied 
them t(j the dooi*, admired their nags in the ])ha(‘tou, 
and wa,v(Ml them a friendly farewtdl. 

Ami so we have been coaxing and cuddling in the 
window, and we ]>art good friends, Harry ? is it not 
so ? ” says George to his cliarioteter. 

“Oil, slie is a good woman ! ” cries Harry, lashing 
the horses. “ I know you’ll think so when you come 
to know her.” 
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When you take her home to Virginia ? A pretty 
welcome our mother will give her. She will never 
forgive me for not breaking the match off, nor you for 
making it.” 

I can^t help it, George ! Don’t you be popping 
your ugly liead so (-lose to my ears, Gumbo! After 
what 1ms [)ass(‘(l betw(‘(m us, I am l)ouii(l in honor to 
stand by her. If she sees no objeetion, I must find 
none. 1 told her all. I told her that IVIadam would 
l)e very rusty at first; but that she was very fond of 
nu‘, and nuist (*nd by relenting. And when you come 
to the pr()[)(‘]ty, 1 told her that I knew niy dean^st 
George so well, that I might count upon sharing with 
him.” 

The deiK'e you did ! Let me tell yon, my dear, 
tliat I have been telling my Lord (Jastlewood quite a 
tliff(‘rent story. That as an elder brother I intend to 
have all my rights — tliere, don’t flog that near horse 
so — and that you can but look forward to poverty and 
dependence.” 

‘‘What ? You won’t help nu' ? ” cries TTarry, turn- 
ing quite pale. “ Geoi’ge, I don’t believe it, tbough I 
hear it out of your own mouth ! ” 

There was a minute’s pause after this outbreak, 
during which Harry did not even look at his brother, 
but sat, gazing Idiiidly Indore him, the }>icture of grief 
and gloom. He was driving so near to a road-post 
that the carriage might have upset but for 

George’s pulling the rein. 

“You had better take the reins, sir,” said 'Harry. 
“I told you you had Ixdter take them.” 

“ Did you over know me fail you, Harry ? ” George 
asked. 

“No,” said the other, “not till now” — the tears 
were rolling down las cheeks as lie spoke. 
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d€^'^r, I tliiiik one day you will say 1 have done 
my duty.^^ 

What have you done ? ” asked Hany. 

liave said you were a younger brother — that 
you have sjxuit all your ])atrinion3", and that your 
])ortion at liouie Jiiust be v(‘ry slender. Is it not 
true ? 

‘‘Yes, but T would JK)t have beliovtnl it if ten thou- 
sand in<‘u had told me,’’ said Marry. “Wliatever 
]iap])ene(l to mo, I thought I e.ould trust yon, George 
Warrington.” And in this frame of mind Harry 
reniaiiH'd during the rest of the drive. 

Th(*ir dinner was served soon aftc^r their return to 
their lodgings, of whieh Harry s(*aree ate any, tlioiigh 
ho drank freely of the wine bef{)re him. 

“That wine is a bad consoler in trouble, Harry,” 
his brother remarked. 

“I liave no other, sir,” said Harry, grimly; and 
having drunk glass aft(‘r glass in sileiuiO, he presently 
seized his hat, and left the room. 

He did not return for thr(‘e liours. George, in much 
anxiety about his brother, had not left home mean- 
while, but read his book, and sinokiul the ])ipe of pa- 
tience. “lti(;</.s shabby to say I would not aid him, 
and G5d help me, it was not true. I won’t leave him, 
though he marries a blacka-moor,” tliought George: 
“have I not dom^ him harm miough aln^ady, by com- 
ing to lift* again? AVhere has he gone; has he gone 
to play ? ” 

“Good God! what has ha])pened to thee ? ” cried 
George Warrington, t>resently, when his brother came 
in, looking ghastly pale. 

He came ii]) and took his brotlier’s hand. “T can 
take it now, Georgy,” he said. “ Ihudiaps what you 
did Avas right, thougli I for one will never believe that 
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you would throw your brother off in distress. I ’ll tell 
you what. At dinner, I thought suddenly, I’ll go 
back to her and speak to her. I ’ll say to her, * Maria, 
poor as I am, your conduct to me has been so noble, 
that, by H(‘.avcn ! I am yours to take or to leave. If 
you will have me, here I am: I will enlist: I will 
work: I will try and make a livelihood for myself 
somehow, and my bro — my relations will relent, and 
give us enough to live on.’ That ’s whal^ 1 determined 
to tell her ; and I did, George. I ran all the way to 
Kensington in the rain — look, I am splashed from 
head to foot, — and found them all at dinner, all ex- 
cept Will, that is. I spoke out that very moment to 
tlumi all, sitting round the table, oven* their wine. 
^ Maria,’ says 1, ^aj)oor fellow wants to redeem liis 
promise which he made when he fancied he was rich. 
Will you take him 7 ’ I found I had plenty of words, 
and did n’t hem and stutter as I am doing now. I 
spoke ever so long, and I ended by saying I would do 
rny Ix^st and my 'duty by her, so help me God! 

When T had dom*, slie came up to me quite kind. 
8he took my hand, and kissed it before the rest. ‘ My 
dearest, best Harry! ’ she said (those were her words, 
I don’t want otherwise to be ]>raising myself ), \you 
are a noble heart, and T thank you with alT mine. 
But, my dear, 1 liawc long seen it was only duty, and 
a foolish ])romise made by a young ipan to an old 
woman, that has held you to your engagement. To 
keep it would make you miserable, my dear. I ab- 
solve you from it^ tliaiiking you with all my heart for 
your fidelity, and bl(?ssing and loving my dear cousin 
always.’ And she came up and kissed me before tliem 
all, and w(mt out of the room quite stately, and with- 
out a single t('ar. They were all crying, especially 
my lord, who was sobbing quite loud, X did nt think 
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he had so much feeling. And she, George ? Oh, isn’t 
she a noble creature?” 

“ Here ’s her health ! ” cries George, filling one of 
the glasses that still stood before him. 

“ Hip, hip, huzzay ! ” says Harry. He was wild 
with delight at being free. 



CIIAPTEK XXV. 


lif WHICH MK. HARUy’s XOSE Cr)XTlNUES TO BE 
PUT OUT OF JOJXT. 

Madame de Berxsteix was scarcel}^ less pleased 
tliaii Ihm' Viri’iniaii iie])hews at the result of Harry’s 
final int(‘rvi(*\v with Lady ]\laria. (jeorge informed 
the lhirom*ss of what luid ])assed, in a billet which ho 
sent to h(*r thi' sjinn* (^veninjLc; and shortly afterwards 
her ne|)]i(‘w (.hsth‘wood» wliose visits to his aunt were 
very raia', eaiue to ])ay his res})ects to her, and frankly 
s]>oke about tin' einunnstanees which had taken ])laee; 
f(H’ no man kiu'w lu't.ter than my Lord Oastlewood how 
to b(' frank upcui o(*easi(m, and now that the business 
b(dAV(H*n Maria and Harry was ended, what need was 
there of retit'enee or hypocrisy ? The game had been 
})hiy('(l, and was over : lie had no objection no\v to 
s])eak of its various moves, stratagems, tinesses. ‘‘8he 
is my own sister," said my lord, affectionately : ‘Ls1h> 
won't have* many more chances — many more surh 
(‘luuicc‘s of marrying and establisliing hersetf. I miglit 
not approve (d* tlie inatcli in all res])ects, and T miglit 
])ity your ladysliij/s young Virginian favorite : but (d 
course su(‘h a, jiiece of good fortune was not to be 
thrown away, and T was bound to stand by m.}" own 
Hesh and lilood/’ 

Your candor does your lordship honor.” says 
Madame de Bernskin, ^Land your love for your sist(‘r 
is quit(^ edifying ! ” 

‘‘ Nay, we have lost the game, and T am speaking 
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sans rancune. It is not for you, who have won, to 
bear malice,*^ says my lord, with a bow. 

Madame de Bernstein protested she was never in 
her life in better humor. Confess, now, Eugene, 
that visit of Maria to Harry at the S})onging-house — 
that touching giving up of all his presents to her, was 
a stroke of thy invention ? ” 

“ Pity for the young man, and a sense of what was 
due from ^laiia to her friend — her alhjineed lover — 
in misfortune, sure these were motives sufficient to 
make her act as she did,’’ replies Lord Castlewood, 
demurely. 

But ’t was you advised her, my good nephew ? ” 
Castlewood,* with a shrug of his shoulders, owned 
that he did advise his sister to see Mr. Henry War- 
rington. “ But we should have won, in spite of your 
ladyship,” he continued, had not the elder brother 
made his appearance. And T have been trying to con- 
sole my poor Maria by showing her what a piece of 
good fortune it is after all, that we lost.” 

Supj)Ose she had married Harry, and then Cousin 
George had made his appearance ? ” remarks the 
Baroness. 

Effectivementj^^ cries Eugene, taking snuff. ‘‘As 
the grave was to give up its dead, let us be thankful 
to the grave for disgorging in time ! I am bound to 
say, that Mr. George Warrington seems to be a man of 
sense, and not more selfish than other elder sons and 
men of the world. My poor Molly fancied that he 
might be a — what shall Isay? — a greenhorn per- 
haps is the term — like his younger brother. She 
fondly hoped tha,t he might be inclined to go share 
and share alike with Twin junior,; in which case, so 
infatuated was she about the young fellow, that I 
believe she would have taken him, ‘ Harry Warring- 
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ton, with half a loaf, might do very well/ says 1, ‘ but 
Harry Warrington witli no bread, my dear ! ^ 

How no bread ? ” asks the Baroness. 

Well, no bread except at his brother's side-table. 
The elder said as much.” ^ 

What a hard-hearted wretch 1 ” cries Madame de 
Bernstein. 

Ah, bah ! I play with you, Aunt, cartes sur table I 
Mr. George only did what everybody else would do : 
and we have no right to be angry with him — really 
we haven't. Molly herself acknowledged as much, 
after her first burst of grief was over and I brought 
her to listen to reason. The silly old creature 1 to be 
so wild about a young lad at her time *of life ! ” 

‘‘ 'T was a real passion, 1 almost do believe,” said 
Madame de Bernstein. 

You should have heard her take leave of him ! 
C’etait touehant, iiui parole d'honneur ! I cried. Be- 
fore Geoj’ge, 1 could not helf) myself. The young 
fellow with muddy stockings, and his hair about his 
eyes, flings liimscdf amongst us when we were at din- 
ner; makes his offer to Molly in a very frank and 
noble manner, and in good language too; and she 
replies. Begad, it put me in mind of Mrs. Woffington 
in the m»w Scotcdi play, that Lord Bute's man has 
wrote — ‘ Douglas ' — - what d’ ye call it ? She clings 
round the lad; she bids him adieu in, heart-rending 
accents. She steps out of the room in a stately des- 
pair — no more chocolate, thank you. If she had 
mad(^ a mauvals pas, no one could retire fromdt with 
more dignity. "T was a masterly retreat after a defeat. 
We were starved out of our position, but we retired 
with all the honors* of w\ar.” 

Molly won’t die of the disappointment ! ” said my 
lord's aunt, sipping her cup. 
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My lord snarled a grin, and showed his yellow teeth. 
“He, he!’’ he said, “she hath once or twice belore 
had the malady very severely, and recovered j>erfeetly. 
It don’t kill, as your ladyship knows, at Molly’s age.” 

How should her ladvshi[> know ? She did not 
marry Doctor 'Fusher until she was advanced in life. 
She did not become Madame de Bei’iistein until still 
later. Old Dido, a potd remarks, was not ignorant of 
misfortinu', ipid hence learned to have compassion on 
the wrct(‘hed. 

Peoj)h* in the little world, as 1 have been told, 
(piarrtd and fight, and go on abusing each other, and 
are not rc(‘onciled for ever so long. Hut people in the 
givat world are surely wiser in tludr generation. 
They have diffm*ences; they cease secdng each other. 
They make it u}) and come tog(d.her again, and no 
questions are asked. A stray prodigal, or a stray 
],)Uppy-dog, is thus brought in under the biundit of an 
amnesty, though you know he has been away in ugly 
company. For six months past, ever sin(*e tlie Castle- 
woods and ^ladame de l>(?rnst<nn had Immui battling for 
possession of poor Harry Warrington, these two 
branches of tlie Esmond family had remained apart. 
Now, the question being setth‘d, they were free to 
meet again, as though no diffenuice ev(*r had se]>ar- 
ated th(un : and Madame de Hernstcun drove in her 
great eoaeli .to laidy Castlewood’s rout, and the 
Esmond ladies appeared smiling at Madame dc^ Hern- 
idein’s di ums, and loved each other just as iiiueh as 
tht?y pVeviously had done. 

“ So, sir, 1 hear you have acted like a hard-hearted 
monster about your poor brother Harry ! ” says the 
Baroness, delighted, and menacuiig (Ti.K)rge with her 
stick. 

“I acted but upon your ladyship’s hint, and de- 
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sired to s(‘e whetlier it was for himself or his reputed 
money that his kinsfolk wanted to have him,” replies 
George, turning rather red. 

“NTay, Maria could not marry a poor fellow who 
was utt(*rly i)enniless, and whose elder brother said 
he would give him nothing!” 

“I did it for the best, Madam,” says George, still 
blushing. 

“ And so thou didst, O thou hypocrite ! ” cries the 
old lady. 

“Hypocrite, Madam! and why?” a.sks Mr. War- 
rington, drawing himself up in miudi state. 

“ 1 know all, my infant !^^ says the Baroness in 
French. “ Thou art very like thy grandfather. 
Conn', that T embrace thee ! Harry has told me all, 
and that thou has divided thy little patrimony with 
him!” 

“ It was but natural, Mmlam. We have had com- 
mon hearts and purses since we W(u*e born. I but 
feigned hard-lu'artedness in order to try those people 
yonder,” says George, with tilling eyes. 

“ And thou wilt divide Virginia with him too ? ” 
asks tlie Ih^rn .stein. 

“ I don’t say so. It were not just,” replied Mr. 
Warrington. “ The land must go to the eldest born, 
and Harry wovdd not have it otherwise: and it may 
be I shall dit‘, or my mother outlive tlu^ pair of us. 
But half of what is mine is his: and he, it must be 
remenlljered, only was extravagant because he was 
mistaken as to his positiem.*’ 

“ T>ut it is a knight of old, it is a Bayard, it is the 
grandfather come to life ! ” cried MiKlame de Bt»rn- 
stein to her attendant, as she was retiring for the 
night. And that evening, when the lads left her, it 
was to poor Harry she gave the two fingers, and to 
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George the rougini cheek, who blushed for his part, 
almost as deep as that oftemdyed rose, at such a mark 
of his old kinswoman’s favoi*. 

Although Harry Warrington was the least envious 
of men, and did honor to his brother as in all respects 
his chief, guide, and superior, yet no wonder a certain 
feeling of humiliation and disappointment oppressed 
the young man after his deposition from his eminence 
as Fortunate Youth and heir to boundless Virginian 
territories. Our friends at Kensington might })romise 
and vow that they would love him all the better after 
his fall ; Harry made a low bow and pmfessed himself 
very thankful ; but he cofdd not hel].) ])erceiving, when 
he went with his brother to the state entertainment 
with which my Lord Casthnvood regaled his new- 
found kinsman, that George w^as all in all to his 
cousins: had all the talk, compliments, and soins 
for himself, whilst of Harry no one took any notice 
save poor Maria, who follow'ed him with wdstful looks, 
pursued him with eyes conveying dismal reproaches, 
and, as it w^ere, blamed him lanjause she had left him. 

Ah ! ” the eyes seemed to say, ’tis mighty w^ell of 
you, Harry, to have acce[)ted the freedom wdiich I 
gave you; but I had no intention, sir, that you should 
be so pleased at being let off.” She gave him up, but 
yet she did noi quite forgive him for taking her at her 
word. She would not have him, and yet she w^ould. 
Oh, my young friends, how^' delightful is the begin- 
ning of a love-business, and how^ undignified^ some- 
times, *the end ! 

This is what Harry Warrington, no doubt, felt when 
he went to Kensington and encountered the melam 
choly, reproachful eyes of his cousin. Yes! it is a 
foolish position to be in ; but it is also melancholy to 
look into a house you have once lived in, and sea 
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black casements and emptiness where once shone the 
fires of welcome. Melancholy ? Yes ; but, ha ! how 
bitter, how melancholy, how absurd to look up as 
you pass sentimentally by No. 13, and see somebody 
else grinning out of window, and evidently on the 
best terms with the landlady. I always feel hurt, 
even at an inn which I frequent, if I see other folks’ 
trunks and boots at the doors of the rooms which 
were once mine, hlave those boots lolled on the sofa 
which once I reclined on ? I kick you from before 
me, you muddy, vulgar highlows ! 

So considering that his j^eriod of occupation was 
over, and Maria’s rooms, if not given up to a new 
tenant, were, at any rate, to let, Harry did not feel 
very easy in his cousin’s company, nor she possibly 
in his. He found either that he had nothing to say 
to hm*, or that what she had to say to him was rather 
dull and common-place, and that the red lip of a white- 
necked pipe of Virginia was decidedly more agreeable 
to him now than Marians softest accents and most 
melancholy moue. When George went to Kensing- 
ton, then, Harry did not care much about going, and 
pleaded other engagements. 

At his uncle’s house in Hill Street the poor ladUwas 
no better amused, and, indeed, was treated by the 
virtuous j)eople there with scarce any attention at all. 
The ladies did not scruple to deny themselves when 
he came; he could scarce have believed in such in- 
sincerity after their caresses, their welcome, their re- 
peated vows of affection ; but happening to sit with 
the Lamberts for an hour after he had called upon his 
aunt, he saw her ladyship’s chairmen arrive with an 
empty chair, and his aunt step out and enter the 
vehicle, and not even blush when he made her a bow 
from thfl opposite window. To be denied by his own 
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relations — to have that door which had opened to 
him so kindly, slammed in his face ! He would not' 
have believed such a thing possible, poor simple Harry 
said. Perhaps he thought the door-knocker diad a 
tender heart, and was not made of brass : not more 
changed than the head of that knocker was my Lady 
Warrington^s virtuous face when she passed her 
nephew. 

My father’s own brother’s wife ! What have I 
done to offend her ? Oh, Aunt Lambert, Aunt Lam- 
bert, did you ever see such cold-lieartedness ? ” cries 
out Harry, with his usual impetuosity. 

we make any difference to you, my dear 
Harry ? ” says Aunt Lambert, with a side-look at her 
3 'oungest daughter. ‘^The world may look coldly at 
you, but we don’t belong to it : so you may come to us 
in safety.” 

^‘In this house you are different from other peo- 
ple,” replies Harry. “I don’t know how, but 1 always 
feel quiet and happy somehow when I come to you.” 

“ Quis me iiiio vivit felidor ? aut magis hac est 
Optandurn vit& dicere quis* potuit ? ” 

calls out General Lambert. Do you know where I 
got these verses, Mr. Gownsman ? ” and he addresses 
his son from college, who is come to pass an Easter 
holiday withjiis parents. 

‘‘You got them out of Catullus, sir,” says the 
scholar. 

I got them out of no such thing, sir. I got them 
out of my favorite Democritus Junior — out of old 
Burton, who has provided many indifferent scholars 
with learning ; ” and who and Montaigne were favorite 
authors with the good General. 



CHAPTEE XXVI. 


WHERE WE DO WHAT CATS MAY DO. 

We have said how our Virginians, with a wisdom 
not iinconiinon in youth, had chosen to adopt strong 
Jacobite opinions, and to profess a prodigious affection 
for the exiled royal family. The banished prince had 
recognized IMadain Esmond’s father as Marquis of 
Esmond, and she did not choose to be very angry with 
an unfortunate race, that, after all, was so willing to 
acknowledge the merits of her family. As for any 
little scandal about her sister, Madame de Bernstein, 
and the Old Chevalier, she tossed away from her with 
scorn the recollection of that odious circumstance, 
asserting, with perfect truth, that the two first mom 
archs of the House of Hanover were quite as bad as 
any Stuarts in regard to their domestic morality. But 
the king de facto was the king, as well as his Majesty 
de jure, De Facto had been solemnly crowned and 
anointed at church, and had likewise utterly discom- 
fited De Jure, when they came to battle for the 
kingdom togctlier. Madam’s clear opkiion was, then, 
that her sons owed it to themselves as well as the 
sovereign to appear at his royal court. And if his 
Majesty should have been minded to confer a lucrative 
post, or a blue or red ribbon upon either of them, she, 
for her part, would not have been in the least sur- 
prised. She made no doubt but that the King knew 
the Virginian Esmonds as well as any other members 
of his nobility. The lads were specially commanded, 
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then, to present themselves at Court, and, I dare say, 
their mother would have been very angry had she 
known that George took Harry’s laced coat on the day 
when he went to make his bow at Kensington. 

A hundred years ago the King’s drawing-room was 
open almost every day to his nobility and gentry ; and 
loyalty — especially since the war had begun — (M)uld 
gratify itself a score of times in a month with the 
august sight of the sovereign. A wise avoidance of 
the enemy’s ships-of-war, a gracious acknowledgment 
of the inestimable loss the British Isles would suffer 
by the seizure of the royal piu'son at sea, caused the 
monarch to forego those visits to his native Hanover 
which were so dear to his royal heart, and compelled 
him to remain, it must be owned, unwillingly, amongst 
his loving Britons. A Hanoverian lady, however, 
whose virtues had endeared her to the pi’ince, strove 
to console him for his enforced absence from Her- 
renhausen. And from the lips of the Countess of 
AValmoden (on whom the imperial beneficence had 
gracefully conferred a high title of British honor) the 
revered Defender of the Faith could hear the accents 
of his native home. 

To this beloved So%'’ereign, Mr. Warrington re- 
quested his uncle, an assiduous courtier, to present 
him : and as Mr. Lambert had to go to Court likewise, 
and thank his Majesty for his promotion, the two gen- 
tlemen made the journey to Kensington together, en- 
gaging a hackney-coach for the purpose, as my Lord 
Wrotham’s carriage was now wanted by its rightful 
owner, who had returned to his house in town. They 
alighted at Kensington Palace Gate, where the sen- 
tries on duty knew and saluted the good General, and 
hence modestly ma<le their way on foot to the summer 
residence of the Sovereign, Walking under the por* 
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tico of the Palaice, they entered the gallery “which 
loads to the great black marble staircase (which hath 
been so richly decorated and painted by Mr. Kent), 
and th(3n passed through several rooms, richly hung 
with tapestry and adorned with pictures and bustos, un- 
til they came tp the King's great drawing-room, where 
that famous Venus ” by Titian is, and, amongst other 
masterpieces, the picture of “ St. Francis adoring the 
infant Saviour,’’ performed by Sir Peter Paul Rubens ; 
and here, with the rest of the visitors to the Court, the 
gentlemen waited until his Majesty issued from his 
private apartments, where he was in conference with 
certain personages who were called in the newspaper 
language of that day his M-j-ty's M-n-st-rs. 

George Warrington, who had never been in a palace 
before, had leisure to admire the place, and regard the 
people round Iiim. He saw fine pictures for the first 
time too, and I dare say delighted in that charming 
piece of Sii* Anthony Vandyck, representing King 
Charles the First, his Queen and Family, and the no- 
ble picture of Esther before Ahasuerus,^’ painted by 
Tintoret, and in which all the figures are dressed in 
the magnificent Venetian habit. With the contempla- 
tion of these works he was so enraptured, that he 
scarce heard all the remarks of his good friend the 
General, who was whispering into his young compan- 
ion’s almost heedless ear the names ^of some of the 
personages round about them. 

Yonder,” says Mr. Lambert, ‘‘are two of my Lords 
of the Admiralty, Mr. Gilbert Elliot and Admiral 
Boscawen : ^our Boscawen, whose fleet fired the first 
gun in your waters two years ago. That stout gentle- 
man all belaced with gold is Mr. Fox, that was Minis- 
ter, and is now content to be Paymaster with a great 
salary*” 
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He carries the auri fames on his person. Why^ 
his waistcoat is a perfect Potosi ! ’’ says George. 

AUeni appetens — how goes the text ? He loves 
to get money and to spend it/’ continues General 
Lambert. Yon is my Lord Chief Justice Willes, talk- 
ing to my Lord of Salisbury ^ Ihx'-tor Hoadley, who, if he 
serve his God as he serves his King, will be translated 
to some very high ])romotion in heaven. He l)elongs 
to your grandfather’s time, and was loved by Die.k 
Steele and hated by the Dean. With tlnim is my Lord 
of London, the learned Doctor Slu*rlock. My lords of 
the lawn sleeves #liave lost half their honors now. I 
remember when I was a boy in my mother’s hand, 
she made me go down on my knees to the P>ishop of 
liochester; him who went over the water, and be- 
came Minister to somebody who shall be nameless — 
Pei’kiiYs Bishop. That handsome fair man is Admi- 
ral Smith. He was prt'sident of poor Hyng’s court- 
martial, and strove in vain to get him off liis penalty ; 
Tom of Ten Thousand they call him in the fleet. The 
Ifrencli Ambassador had him broke, when he was a 
lieutenant, for making a French man-of-war lower 
topsails to him, and the King made Tom a captain 
the next day. Tliat tall, Iiaughty-looking man is 
my Lord George Sackvilh*, who, now 1 am a Major 
General myself, will treat me somewliat better than a 
footman. I wkh my stout old lUakeuey were here ; 
he is the soldier’s darling, and as kind and brave as 
yonder poker of a nobleman is brave and — 1 am your 
lordship’s very humble servant. This is a young gen- 
tleman who is just from America, and was in Brad- 
dock’s sad business two years ago.” 

^Oh, indeed!” says the poker of a nobleman. 
have the honor of speaking to Mr. ” 

To Major-General Lambert^ at your lordship’s ser- 
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rice, and who was in his Majesty’s some time before 
you entered it. That, Mr. Warrington, is the first 
commoner in England, Mr. Speaker Onslow. Where 
is your unelo ? T shall have to i)resent you myself to 
his Majesty if Sir Miles delays mueli longer.” As he 
spoke, th(i worthy General addr(‘ssed hims(*lf entirely 
to his young friend, making no sort of account of his 
eolleagne, who stalk(Ml away with a s(*ared look as if 
amazed at the otlun-’s aiuhuuty. A hundred years ago, 
a nobleman was a nobleman, and expected to be ad- 
mired as su(‘h. 

Sir Miles’s red waistcoat appeaKdd in sight pres- 
ently, and many cordial greetings passed between 
him, his nephew, and General Lambert : for Ave have 
described how Sir Miles was the most affectionate of 
limn. 8o the General had quitted my Lord Wroth- 
am’s house ? It was time, as his lordsliip himself 
wished to occupy it ? Very goodj but consider Avhat 
a loss for the neighbors ! 

‘‘We miss you, we positively miss you, my dear 
General,” cries Sir Allies. “ My daught(»rs were in 
love Avith those lovely young ladies — upon my word 
they were ; and my Lady AVarrington and my girls 
were debating over and OA^er again how they should 
find an opportunity of making the acquaintance of 
your (diarming family. AVe feel as if we were old 
friends already; indeed Ave do, Gemh-al, if ,you Avill 
permit me the liberty of saying so ; and we love you, 
if I may be alloAved to speak frankly, on account of 
your friendship and kindness to our dear nephews : 
though Ave Avere a little jealous, I OAvn a little jeal- 
ous of them, because they Avent so often to see you. 
Often and often have I said to my Lady AA^arrington, 
‘ My dear, Avhy don’t we make acquaintance with the 
General ? AVhy don’t Ave ask him and his ladies to 
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come over in a family way and dine with some other 
plain country gentlefolks ? ’ Carry my most sincere 
respects to Mrs. Lambert, I pray, sir; and thank 
her for her goodness to these young gentlemen. 
My own flesh and blood, sir; my dear, dear broth- 
er’s boys ! ” He passed his hand across his manly 
eyes: he was choking almost with generous and 
a ff eetionate em otion. 

Whilst they were discoursing — George Warring- 
ton th(', while restraining his laughter with admir- 
able gravity — the door of the King’s a])artments 
oi)ened, and the pages entered, i)receding his Maj(*sty. 
He was followed by his burly son, his Royal High- 
ness the Duke, a very corpulent Prince, with a coat 
and face of blazing scarlet ; belli nd them came various 
gentlemen and officers of state, among whom George 
at once recognized the famous Mr. Se(*.retary IMtt, by 
his tall stature, his eagle eye and beak, his grave and 
majestic presence. As I see that solemn flgure ].)ass- 
ing, even a hundred years off, I protest I feel a 
present awe, and a desire to take my hat oif. I am 
not frightened at George the Second ; nor are my eyes 
dazzled by the portentous appearance of his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Culloden and Fontenoy ; but 
the Great Commoner, the terrible Cornet of Horse! 
His figure bestrides our narrow isle of a century back 
like a Colossus^; and 1 hush as he jiasses in his gouty 
shoes, his thunderbolt hand wrapped in flannel. Fer- 
hajis as we see him now, issuing with dark looks from 
the royal closet, angry scenes have been passing be- 
tween him and his august master. He has been bor- 
ing that old monarch for hours with prodigious long 
speeches, full of eloquence, voluble with the noblest 
phrases upon the commonest topics ; but, it must be 
confessed, utterly repulsive to the little shrewd old 
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gentleman, ^‘at whose feet he lays himself/’ as the 
])hrase is, anti who has the most thorough dislike for 
line boedry and for fine hrose too ! Tlie sublime Min- 
ister passes solemnly through the crowd ; the ctmi- 
pany ranges itself r(^s])ectfully round the wall; and 
his Majesty walks round the eirek!, his royal son 
lagging a little behind, and engaging select individ- 
uals in conversation for his own part. 

The monarch is a little, keen, fresh-colored old 
man, with very protruding eyes, attired in plain, okk 
fashioned, snuff-ttolored clothes and brown stockings, 
his only oi’iiament the blue ribbon of his Order of the 
Garter. He speaks in a German accent, but with 
ease, shrewdness, and simjdicdty, addressing those in- 
dividuals whom he has a mind to m)ti(‘e, or passing 
on with a bow. He knew Mr. Lambert wadi, who had 
served under his Majesty at Dettiiigen, and with his 
royal son in Scotland, and lie congratulated him good- 
humoredly on his promotion. 

^Mt is not always,’’ his Majesty was pleased to say, 
that w(^ can do as we like ; but 1 was glad wlitni, for 
once, 1 could give myself that pleasure in your case, 
General ; for my army contains ;io better offiem- as 
yon.” 

The veti'ran blushed and bowed, deeply gratified at 
this speeeli. Miian while, the Best of Monarclis was 
looking a,t Sir Miles Warrington (wl^om his Majesty 
knew perf(‘(dly, as the eager recipient of all favors 
from all Ministers), and at the young gentleman by 
his side. 

‘‘Who is this?” the Dcfend<T of the Faith con- 
descended to ask, pointing towards George Warring- 
ton, who stood before liis sovereign in a respectful 
attitude, clad in iioor Harry’s best embroidered suit. 

With the deepest reverence Sir Miles informed his 
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King, that the young geiitleiuaii was his nephew, Mr, 
George Warrington, of Virginia, who asked leave to 
pay his humble duty. 

‘‘This, tlicn, is the other brother ? ’’ the Venerated 
Prince deigned to observe. “ came in time, else 
the other brother would have sjxmt all the money. 
My Lord Bishoj) of Salisbury, why do you come out 
in this bitter weather ? You had much better stay at 
home ! ” and with this, the revered wieldor of Britan- 
nia's sceptre passed on to other lords and gentlemen 
of his Court. Sir Miles Warrington was dec})ly 
uff(‘ct(xl at the royal condescension. Me cla])ped his 
ne[)hew’s hands. “ God bless you, my boy,'^ he cri(;d ; 
“ 1 told you that you would see the greatest monarch 
and the liiu'st gemthunan in the world. Is he not so, 
my Lord Bishop ? ’’ 

“ That, that he is ! ’’ cried his lordship, clasping liis 
ruffled hands, and turning his fine (‘yes up to the sky, 
“ the best of princes and of men.’^ 

“ That is Master Louis, my Lady Yarmouth’s fa- 
vorite nephew,” sa3'S Lambert, ])oiuting to a young 
gentleman who stood with a crowd round him; and 
presently the stout Duke of Cumberland came up to 
our little group. 

His Royal Highness held out his hand to his old 
companion in arms. “ Congratulate you on your pro- 
motion, Lambert,” he said good-naturedly. Sir Miles 
Warrington’s eyes were ready to burst out of his head 
with rapture. 

“I owe' it, sir, to your Royal Highness’s good of- 
fices,” said the grateful General. 

“ Not at all ; not at all : ought to have had it a long 
time before. Always been a good officer; perhaps 
tlu*re ’ll be some employjiient for you soon. This is 
the gentleman whom James Wolfe introduced to me ? ” 




George made much of. 
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His brother, sir.” 

Oh, the real Fortunate Youth ! You were with 
poor Ned Braddock in America — a prisoner, and 
lucky enough to escape. Come and vsee me, sir, in 
l^all Mall. Bring him to my levee, Lambert.” And 
the broad back of the E-oyal Prince was turned to our 
friends. 

^^It is raining! You came on foot, General Lam- 
bert ? You and George must come home in my 
coach. You must and shall (^ome home with me, 1 
say. By George, you must ! I ’ll have no denial,” 
cried the enthusiastic baronet; and he drove George 
and the General back to Hill Street, and presented 
the latt(‘r to my Lady Warrington and his darlings. 
Flora and Dora, and insisted upon tluur ])artaking of 
a collation, as they must be hungry after their ride. 
‘‘What, there is only cold mutton? W(dl, an old 
soldier can eat cold mutton. And a good glass of my 
Lady Warrington’s old cordial, prc])ared with her 
own hands, will keep the cold wind out. Delicious 
cordial I Capital mutton I • Our own, my dear Gen- 
eral,” says the hospitable baronet, “ our own from the 
country, six years old if a day. We kee]) a ])lain 
table ; but all the Warringtons since the Conqueror 
have been remarkable for tlnur love of mutton ; and 
our meal may look a little scanty, and is, for we are 
plain people, and I am obliged to kpep my rascals 
of servants on board-wages. Can’t give them s(n"en- 
y ear-old mutton, you know.” 

Sir Miles, in his nephew’s presence and hearing, 
described to his wife and daught(u\s, George’s n'cej)- 
tion at Court in such flattering terms that George 
hardly knew hims(df, or the scene at which he had 
been present, or how to look his uncle in the face, or 
how to contradict; him before his fajnilv in the midst 
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of the astonishing narrative he was relating. Lam- 
bert sat by for awhile Avitli open eyes. He, too, had 
been at Kensington. He had seen none of the won* 
ders which Sir Miles descrilunl. 

“We are proud of you, dear George, We love you, 
my dear nephew — we all love you, we are all proud 
of you — ” 

“Yes 5 but I like Harry best/’ says a little 
voice. 

“ — not because you are wealthy! Sere why, take 
Master Miles to his governor. Go, dear child. Not be- 
cause you are blessed with great estates and an ancient 
name ; but because, George, you have put to good use 
the talents with which Heav^'en has adorn(‘d you be- 
cause you have fought and bled in your country’s 
cause, in your monandi’s cause, and as siudi are indeed 
worthy of the favor of the best of sovereigns. Gen- 
eral Lambert, you have kindly condesciended to look 
in on a country family, and partake of our un[)retend'' 
ing meal. I hope we may see you some day when our 
hosiiita-lity is a little less homely. Yes, by George, 
General, you must and shall name a day when you 
and Mrs. Lambert, and your dear girls, will dine with 
us. I ’ll take no refusal now, by George I won’t,” 
bawls the knight. 

“You will accompany us, I trust, to my drawing- 
room ? ” says lady, rising. 

Mr. Lambert jileaded to be excused ; but the ladies 
on no account would let dear George go away. No, 
Xiositively, he. should not go. They wanted to make 
ac(]uaintance with their cousin. They must hear about 
that dr(\adful battle and escape from the Indians. 
Tom Claypool came in and heard some of tln^ story. 
Flora was listening to it with her handkerchief to her 
eyes, and little Miles had just said — 
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Why do you take your handkerchief. Flora ? 
You h*e not crying a bit.” 

Being a man of great humor, Martin Lambert, when 
he went home, could not help entertaining his wife 
with an account of the new family with which he had 
made acquaintance. A certain cant word called hum- 
bug had lately come into vogue. Will it be believed 
that the General used it to designate tlie family of 
this virtuous country gentleman ? He described the 
eager hospitalities of the father, the pompous flatteries 
of the mother, and the daughters’ looks of admiration ; 
the toughness and scarcity of the mutton, and the 
abominable taste and odor of the cordial ; and we may 
be sure Mrs. Lambert contrasted Lady Warrington’s 
recent behavior to poor Harry with lier present con- 
duct to George. 

Is this Miss Warrington really handsome ? ” asks 
Mrs. Lambert. 

Yes ; she is very handsome indeed, and the most 
astounding flirt I have ever set eyes on,” replies the 
General. 

*^The hypocrite! I have no patience with such 
people!” cries the lady. 

To whicli the General, strange to say, only replied 
by the monosyllable “ Bo ! ” 

AVhy do you say ^ Bo I ’ Martin ? ” asks the lady. 

1 say ‘ Bo ! ’ to a goose, my dear,” answers the 
Gtmeral. 

And his wife vows she does not know what he 
means, or of what he is thinking, and the ‘General 
says — 

Of course not.” 



CHAPTER XXVII. 


IK WHJCH WE AKE TREATED TO A PLAY. 

The real business of life, I fancy, can form but lit- 
tle portion of the novelist’s budget. Wlnui he is 
S])caking of the profession of arms, in wliudi men v,m 
sliow courage or the reverse, and in trt^ating of whicdi 
tlie writer naturally has to deal with interesting cir- 
(fiimstances, actions, and characters, introdmdng re- 
(utals of danger, devotedness, heroic deaths, and the 
like, the novelist may ])ei‘haps venture to deal with 
actual affairs of life; but otherwise, they scarcely 
(Jan ent(‘r into our stories. The main part of Ficul- 
nus’s life, for instance, . is spent in selling sugar, 
sj)ices, and cheese; of Causidieus’s in i)oring over 
musty volumes of black-letter law ; of Sartorius’s in 
sitting, cross-legged, on a board after measuring gen- 
tlemen for coats and breccdies. What can a story- 
teller say about the jirofessioual existence of these 
men ? Would a real rustical history of hohtails and 
eigliteenpeiice a-day be endurable ? In the days 
wlujreof we are writing, the ])oets of the time chose 
to represent a shepherd in pink breecdies and a chintz 
waist(‘.oat, dancing before his flocks, and playing a 
flageolet ticul up with a blue satin ribbon. I say, in 
rej)ly to some obji^ctions which have been urged by 
potent and friendly (U'itics, that of the actual affairs 
of life the novelist cannot be expe(;ted to treat — with 
the almost single exception of war before named. But 
law, stock-broking, polemical theology, linen-drapery, 
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aj>otliecary-business, and the like, how can writers 
manage fully to develop these in their stories ? All 
authors can do, is to depict men out of their business 
— in their passions, loves, laughters, amusements, 
hatreds, and what not — and describe these as well 
as they can, taking the business-part for granted, and 
leaving it as it were for subaudition. 

Thus, in talking of the present or the past world, 
I know J am only dangling about the theatre-lobbies, 
coffee-houses, rldottosy pleasure-haunts, fair-booths, 
and feasting and fiddling rooms of life ; that, mean- 
while, the great serious past or present world is jdod- 
ding in its chambers, toiling at its humdrum looms, 
or jogging on its accustomed labors, and we are only 
S(‘t'ing our characters away from their work. Cory- 
don has to eai’t the litter and thresh the barley, as 
well as to make love to Phyllis ; Ancillula has to 
dress and wjish the nursery, to wait at breakfast and 
on her misses, to take the children out, etc., before 
she call have her brief sweet interview through the 
area-railings with Boopis, the x>obceman. All day 
long have his heels to beat the stale pavement before 
he has the opportunity to snatch the liasty kiss or the 
furtive cold jiie. It is only at moments, and away 
from tliest* labors, that we can light upon one char- 
acter or the other; and hence, though most of the 
persons of whom we are 'writing have doubtless tlunr 
grave employments and avocations, it is only wluui 
they are disengaged and awaiy from their woik, that 
we can bring them and the e(iualiy disengaged reader 
together. 

The macaronis and fine gentlemen at ‘‘ White’s ” and 
“ Arthur’s ’’ continued to show poor Harry Warrington 
such a very cold shoulder, that he sought tlieir so- 
ciety less and less, and the liing and the ]\Iall and 
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the gaming-table knew him no more. Madame de 
Bernstein was for her nephew’s braving the indiffer- 
ence of the world, and vowed that it would be con- 
quered, if he would but have courage to face it ; but 
the young man was too honest to wear a smiling face 
when he was discontented; to disguise mortitication 
or anger ; to parry slights by adroit flatteries or cun- 
ning impudence; as many gentlemen and gentlewo- 
men must and do who wish to succeed in society. 

“ You pull a long face, Harry, and complain of the 
world’s treatment of you,” the old lady said. Fiddle- 
dedee, sir! Everybody has to put up with imperti- 
nences ; and if you get a box on the ear now you are 
poor and cast down, you must say nothing about it, 
bear it with a smile, and if you can, revenge it ten 
years after. Moi qiii vous parle, sir ! — do you sup- 
pose I have had no humble pie to eat ? All of us in 
our turn are called upon to swallow it ; and now you 
are no longer the Fortunate Youth, be the Clever 
Youth, and win back the place you have lost by your 
ill luck. Go about more than ever. Go to all the 
routs and parties to which you are asked, and to more 
still. Be civil to everybody — to all women espec- 
ially Only of course take care to show your spirit, 
of which you have plenty. With economy, and by 
your brother’s, 1 must say, admirable generosity, you 
can still maka a genteel figure. With your handsome 
person, sir, you can’t fail to get a rich heiress. Tenez / 
You should go amongst the merchants in the City, 
and look out there. They won’t know that you are 
out of fashion at the Court end of the town. With a 
little management, there is not the least reason, sir, 
why you should not make a good position for yourself 
still. When did you go to see my Lady Yarmouth, 
pray ? Why did you not improve that connection ? 
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She took a great fancy to y'oii. I desire you will be 
constant at her ladyship’s evenings, and lose no oppor* 
tunity of paying court to her.” 

Thus the old woman who had loved Harry so on his 
first appearance in England, who had been so eager 
for his company, and pleased with liis artless conver- 
sation, was taking the side of the world, and turning 
against him. Instead of the smiles and kisses with 
which the fickle old creature used once', to greet him, 
she received him with coldness ; she became peevish 
and patronizing; she cast jibes and scorn at him 
before her guests, making his honest face flush with 
humili it ion, and awaking the keenest pangs of grief 
and amazement in his gentle, manly heart. Madame 
de Bernstein’s servants, who used to treat him with 
such eager respect, scarcely paid him now any atten- 
tion. My lady was often indisposed or engaged when 
he called on her ; her people did not ijress him to 
wait ; did not volunteer to ask whether he would stay 
and dine, as they^used in the days when he was the 
Fortunate Youth and companion of the wealthy and 
great. Harry carried his woes to Mrs. Lambert. In 
a passion of sorrow he told her of his aunt’s cruel be- 
havior to him. He was stricken down and dismayed 
by the fickleness and heartlessness of the world in its 
treatment of him. While the good lady and her 
daughters would move to and fro, and busy themselves 
with the cares of the house, our poor lad would sit 
glum in a window-seat, heart-sick and silent. 

I know you are the best people alive,” he would 
say to the ladies, and the kindest, and that I must 
be the dullest company in the world — yes, that I 
am.” 

“Well, you are not very lively, Harry,” says Miss 
Hetty, who began to command him, and perhaps to 
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ask herself, What ? this the gentleman whom I 
took to be such a hero ? ” 

If he is unhappy, why should he be lively ? 
asks Theo, gently. He has a good heart, and is 
pained at his friends’ desertion of him. Sure, there 
is no harm in that ? ” 

I would have too much spirit to show I was hiirt, 
though,” cries Hetty, clinching her little fists. And 
I would sjnile, tliough that horrible old painted 
woman boxed my ears. She is horrible, Mamma, 
You think so yourself, Theo 1 Own, now, you think 
so yourself! You said so last night, and acted her 
coming in on her crutch, and grinning round to the 
company.” 

1 may n’t like her,” said Theo, turning very red. 
^‘But there is no reason why I should call Harry’s 
aunt names before Harry’s face.” 

^‘You provoking thing; you are always right!” 
cries Hetty, “and that’s what makes me so angry. 
Indeed, Hany, it was very wrong o| me to make rude 
remarks about any of your relations.” 

“ I don’t care about the others, Hetty ; but it seems 
hard that this one should turn upon me. I had got to 
be very fond of her ; and you see, it makes me mad, 
somehow, when people I ’m very fond of turn away 
from me, or act unkind to me.” 

“ Suppose fleorge were to do so ? ” asks Hetty. 
You see, it was George and Hetty, and Theo and 
Harry, amongst them now. 

“ Yoii are very clever and very lively, and you may 
suppose a number of things; but not that, Hetty, if 
you please,” cried Harry, standing up and looking 
very resolute and angry. “You don’t know my 
brother as I know him — or you would n’t take — 
such a ~ liberty as to suppose — my brother, George, 
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coulel do anything unkind or unworthy ! ” Mr. Harry 
was quite in a flush as he spoke. 

Hetty turned very white. Then she looked up at 
Harry, and then she did not say a single word. 

Then Harry said, in his simple way, before taking 
leave, I ’m very sorry, and I beg your pardon, Hetty, 
if 1 said anything rough, or that seemed unkiml ; but 
1 always fight up if anybody says anything against 
George.” 

Hetty did not answer a word out of her pale lips, 
but gave him her hand, and dropped a prim little 
curtsy. 

When she and Theo were together at night, making 
curl-paper confidences, “Oh!’* said Hetty, “1 thought 
it would be so happy to see him every day, and was 
so glad when Paj>a said we wore to stay in London I 
And now 1 do see him, you see, 1 go on offending 
him. I can’t help offending him; and I know he is 
not (dever, Theo. But oh! isn’t he good, and kind, 
and brave ? Did n’t he look handsome when he was 
angry ? ” 

“ You silly little thing, you are always trying to 
make him look handsome,’^ Theo replied. 

It was Theo and Hetty, and Harry and George, 
among these young people, then ; and I dare say the 
reason why General Lambert cliose to apply the mon- 
osyllable “ Bo ” to the mother of his daughters, wtus 
as a rebuke to that good woman for the inveterate 
love of sentiment and propensity to match-making 
which belonged to her (and every other womaff in the 
world whose heart is worth a fig) ; and as a hint tliat 
Madam Lambert was a goose if she fancied the two 
Virginian lads were going to fall in love with the 
young women of the Lambert house. Little Het 
might have her fancy : little girls will : but they get 
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it over : and you know, Molly (wliicli dear, soft* 
hearted Mrs. Lambert could not deny), you fancied 
somebody else before you fancied me,” says the Gen- 
eral ; but Harry had evidently not been smitten by 
Hetty ; and now he was superseded, as it were, by 
having an elder brother over him, and could not even 
call the coat upon his back his own, Master Harry 
was no great catch.” 

Oh, yes : now lie is poor we will show him the 
door, as all the rest of the world does, I suppose,” 
says Mrs. Lambert. 

That is what I always do, is n’t it, Molly ? turn 
my back on my friends in distress ? ” asks the 
General. 

No, my dear ! I am a goose, now, and that I own, 
Martin,” says the wife, having recourse to the usual 
pocket-handkerchief. 

Let the poor boy come to us and welcome : ours is 
almost the only house in this sellish place where so 
much can be said for him. He is unliappy, and to be 
with us puts him at ease ; in God’s name let him be 
with us ! ” says the kind-hearted officer. Accordingly 
whenever poor crest-fallen Hal wanted a dinner, or an 
evening’s entertainment, Mr. Lambert’s table had a 
corner for him. So was George welcome, too. He 
went among the Lamberts, not at first with the cor- 
diality wliich^ Harry felt for these people, and in- 
spired among them : for George was colder in his 
manner, and more mistrustful of himself and others 
than hi's twin-brother : but there was a goodness and 
friendliness about the family which touched almost 
all people who came into freciuent contact with them : 
and George soon learned to love them for their own 
sake, as well as for their constant regard and kind 
ness to his brother. He could not but see and own 
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how sad Harry was, and pity his brother's depression. 
In his sarcastic way, George would often take himself 
to task before his brother for coming to life again, and 
say, ^^Dear Harry, I am George the Unlucky, though 
you have ceased to be Harry the Fortunate. Florae 
would have done much better not to pass his sword 
through that Indian^s body, and to have left my scalp 
as an ornament for the fellow^s belt. I say he would, 
sir. At ^ White’s^ the people would have respected 
you. Our mother would have wept over me, as a de- 
funct angel, instead of being angry with me for again 
supplanting her favorite — you are her favorite, you de- 
serve to be her favorite; everybody -s favorite; only, 
if I had not come back, your favorite, Maria, would 
have insisted on marrying you ; and that is how the 
gods would have revenged themselves upon you for 
your prosperity.” 

“ I never know whether you are laughing at me or 
yourself, George,” says the brother. I never know 
whether you are serious or jesting.” 

Precisely my own case, Harry, my dear ! ” says 
George. 

‘‘But this I know, that there never was a better 
brother in all the world; and never better people 
than the Lamberts.” 

“ Never was truer word said ! ” cries George, taking 
his brother’s hand. 

“ And if 1 ’m unhaj)py, ’t is not your fault — nor 
their fault — nor perhaps mine, George,” coiitiuiu‘s 
the younger. “’Tis fate, you see; ’t is the* having 
nothing to do. I must work ; and how, George, that 
is the question ? ” 

“We will see what our mother says. We must 
wait till we hear from her,” says George. 

“ I say, George ! Do you know, I don’t think T 
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should much like going back to Virginia says 
Harry, in a low, alarmed voice. 

What ! in love with one of the lasses here ? 

Love ^em like sisters — with all my heart, of 
course, dearest, best girls! but, having come out of 
that business, thanks to you, I don’t want to go back 
you know. Ko I i o I It is not for that I fancy stay^ 
ing in Europe better than going home. JUit, you see, 
1 don’t fancy hunting, duck-sliooting, tobacco-plant- 
ing, whist-playing, and going to sermon, over and 
over and over again for all iny life, George. And 
what else is there to do at home ? What on earth is 
there for me to do at all, I say ? That ’s what makes 
me miserable. It would not matter for you to be a 
younger son; you are so clever you would make your 
way anywhere ; but, for a poor fellow like me, what 
chance is there ? Until I do something, George, I 
shall be miserable, that ’s what I shall I ” 

Have I not always said so ? Art thou not coming 
round to my opinion ? ’’ 

What opinion, George ? You know pretty much 
whatever you think, I think, George ! ” says the duti- 
ful junior. 

That Florae had best have left the Indian to take 
my scalp, my dear I ” 

At which Harry bursts away with an angry ex- 
clamation ; and they continue to puff their pipes in 
friendly union. 

They lived together, each going his own gait ; and 
not much intercourse, save that of affection, was car- 
ried on between them. Harry never would venture 
to meddle with George’s books, and would sit as 
dumb as a mouse at the lodgings whilst his brother 
was studying. They removed presently from the 
Court end of the town, Madame de Bernstein pishing 
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and pshaing at their change of residence. But 
George took a great fancy to frequenting Sir Hans 
Sloane^s new reading-room and museum, just set up 
in Montagu House, and he took cheerful lodgings in 
Southampton Kow, Bloomsbury, looking over the de- 
lightful fields towards Hampstead, at the back of the 
Duke of Bedford's gardens. And Lord Wrotham’s 
family coming to May ITair, and Mr. Lambert having 
business which detained him in London, had to 
change his house, too, and engaged furnished apart- 
ments in Soho, not very far off from the dwelling of 
our young men ; and it was, as we have said, with 
the Lamberts that Harry, night after night, took 
refuge. 

George was with them often, too ; and, as the ac- 
quaintance ripened, he frequented their house with 
increasing assiduity, finding their company more to 
his taste than that of Aunt Bernstein^s polite circle 
of gamblers, than Sir Milfes Warrington’s port and 
mutton, or the daily noise and clatter of the coffee- 
houses. And as he and the Lambert ladies were 
alike strangers in London, they partook of its pleas- 
ures together, and, no doubt, went to Vauxhall 
and Ranelagh, to Marybone Gardens, and the play, 
and the Tower, and wherever else there was hon- 
est amusement to be had in those days. Martin 
Lambert loved that his children should* have all the 
innocent pleasure which he could procure for them, 
and Mr. George, who was of a most generous, open- 
handed disposition, liked to treat his friends likewise, 
especially those who had been so admirably kind to 
his brother. 

With all the passion of his heart Mr. Warrington 
loved a play. He had never enjoyed this amusement 
in Virginia, and only once or twice at Quebec, when 
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he visited Canada ; and when he came to London, 
where the two houses were in their full glory, I be- 
lieve he thought he never could have enough of the 
delightful entertainment. Anything he liked himself, 
he naturally wished to share amongst his companions. 
No wonder that he was eager to take his friends to the 
theatre, and we may be sure our young country folks 
were not unwilling. Shall it be Drury Lane or Covent 
Garden, ladies ? There was Garrick and Shakspeare 
at Drury Lane. Well, will it be believed, the ladies 
wanted to hear the famous new author whose piece 
was being played at Co vent Garden ? 

At this time a star of genius had arisen, and was 
blazing with quite a dazzling brilliancy. The great 
Mr. John Home, of Scotland, had produced a tragedy, 
than which since the days of the ancients, there had 
been nothing more classic and elegant. What had 
Mr. Garrick meant by refusing such a masterpiece 
for his theatre ? Say What you will about Shak- 
speare; in the works of that undoubted great poet 
(who had begun to grow vastly more popular in Eng- 
land since Monsieur Voltaire attacked him), there 
Were many barbarisms that could not but shock a 
polite auditory ; whereas, Mr. Home, the modern 
author, knew how to bo refined in the very midst of 
grief and passion ; to represent death, not merely as 
awful, but graceful and pathetic ; and never conde- 
scended to degrade the majesty of the Tragic Muse 
by the ludicrous apposition of buffoonery and familiar 
punning, such as the elder playwright certainly had 
resort to. Besides, Mr. Home’s performance had 
been admired in quarters so high, and by personages 
whose taste was known to be as elevated as their 
rank, that all Britons could not but join in the 
plaudits for which august hands had given the signal. 
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Such, it was said, was the opinion of the very best 
companyj in the coffee-houses, and amongst the wits 
about town. Why, the famous Mr. Gray of Cam- 
bridge, said there had not been for a hundred years 
any dramatic dialogue of such a true style; and as 
for the poet’s native capital of Edinburgh, where the 
piece was first brought out, it was even said that the 
triumphant Scots called out from the pit (in their 
dialect), Where ’s Wully Shakspeare noo ? ” 

“ I should like to see the man who could beat Willy 
Shakspeare ? ” says the General, laughing. 

^^Mere national prejudice,” says Mr. Warrington. 

Beat Shakspeare, indeed ! ” cries Mrs. Lambert. 

‘‘ Pooh, pooh I you have cried more over Mr. Sam 
Kichardson than ever you did over Mr. Shakspeare, 
Molly ! ’’ remarks the General. I think f‘>w women 
love to read ‘ Shakspeare : ^ they say they love it ; 
but they don’t.” 

<^Oh, Papa!” cry three ladies, throwing iw three 
pair of hands. 

Well, then, why do you all three prefer ^Douclas ’ ? 
And you, boys, who are such Tories, will you go to 
see a play which is wrote by a Whig Scotchman* who 
w:as actually made prisoner at Falkirk ? ” 

“Relicta non bene parmula,” says Mr, JacF the 
scholar. 

^^Nay — it was relicts, bene parmuja,” cried ^he 
General. ‘‘ It was the Highlanders who flung their 
targes down, and made fierce work among us red- 
coats. If they had fought all their fields as ‘well a? 
that, and young Perkin had not turned back from 
Derby — ” 

“ I know which side would be rebels, and who would 
be called the Young Pretender,” interposed George. 

Hush I you must please to remember my cloth, 
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Mr. Warrington,” said the General, with some gravity 
and that the cockade I wear is a black, ndt a white 
one ! Well, if you will not^love Mr. Home for his 
politics, there is, I think, another reason, Greorge, why 
you should like him.” 

I may have Tory fancies, Mr. Lambert ; but I 
think I know how to love and honor a good Whig,” 
said George, with a bow to the General : and why 
should I like this Mr. Home, sir ? ” 

“ Because, being a Presbyterian clergyman, he has 
committed the heinous crime of writing a play, and 
liis brother parsons have barked out an excommunica- 
tion at him. They took the poor fellow’s means of 
livelihood away from him for his performance and 
he would have starved, but that the young Pretender 
on our side of the water has given him a pension.” 

If he has been persecuted by the parsons, there is 
hope for him,” says George, smiling. And hence- 
forth I declare myself ready to hear his sermons.” 

“Mrs. Woffington is divine in it, though not gener- 
ally famous in tragedy. Barry is drawing tears from 
all eyes ; and Garrick is wild at having refused the 
piece. Girls, you must bring each half a dozen hand- 
kerchiefs! As for Mamma, I cannot trust her; and 
she positively must be left at home.” 

But Mamma persisted she would go ; and, if need 
were to weep, she would sit and cfy her eyes out in a 
corner. They all went to Covent Garden, then ; the 
most of the party duly prepared to see one of the mas- 
terpieces of the age and drama. . Could they not all 
speak long pages of Congreve ; had they not wept and 
kindled over Otway and liowe I O ye past literary 
glories, that were to be eternal, how long have you 
been dead ? Who knows much more now than where 
your graves are ? Poor neglected Muse of the bygone 
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theatre! She pipes for us, and we will not dance; 
she tears her hair, and we will not weep. And the 
Immortals of our time, how soon shall they be dead 
and buried, think you ? How many will survive ? 
How long shall it be ere Nox et Domus Plutonia shall 
overtake them ? 

So away went the pleased party to Covent Garden 
to see the tragedy of the immortal John Home. The 
ladies and the General were conveyed in a glass coach, 
and found the young men in waiting to receive them 
at the theatre door. Hence they elbowed their way 
through a crowd of torch-boys, and a whole regiment 
of footmen. Little Hetty fell to Harry’s arm in this 
expedition, and the blushing Miss Theo was handed 
to the box by Mr. George. Gumbo had kept the places 
until his masters arrived, when he retired, with many 
bows, to take his own seat in the footmen’s gallery. 
They had good ])laees in a front box, and there was 
luckily a pillar behind which Mamma could weep in 
comfort. And opposite them they had the honor to 
see the august hope of the empire, his Iloyal Highness 
George Prince of Wales, with the Princess Dowager 
Ills mother, whom the people greeted with loyal, but 
not very enthusiastic, plaudits. That handsome man 
standing behind his Royal Highness was my Lord 
Bute, the Prince’s Groom of the Stole, the patron of 
the poet whose performance they had come to see, 
and over whose work the Royal party had already 
wept more than once. 

How can we helj) it, if during the course of the per- 
formance, Mr. Lambert would make his jokes and mar 
the solemnity of the scene ? At first, as the reader of 
the tragedy well knows, the characters are occupied 
in making a number of explanations. Lady Randolph 
explains how it is that she is so melancholy. Married 
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to Lord Randolph somewhat late in life, she owns, 
and his lordship perceives, that a dead lover yet occu- 
pies all her heart, and her husband is fain to put up 
with this dismal, second-hand regard, which is all that 
iny lady can bestow. Hence, an invasion of Scotland 
by the Danes is rather a cause of excitement than 
disgust to my lord, who rushes to meet the foe, and 
forget the dreariness of his domestic circumstances. 
Welcome Vikings and Norsemen ! Blow, northern 
blasts, the invaders’ keels to Scotland’s shore ! Ran- 
dolph and otlier heroes will be on the beach to give 
the focjmen a welcome ! Ilis lordship has no sooner 
disappeared behind the trees of the forest, l)ut Lady 
Randolph begins to explain to her conlidante the cir- 
cumstances of her early life. The fact was she had 
made a private marriage, and what would the confi- 
dante say, if in early youth, she. Lady Randolph, had 
lost a husband ? In the cold bosom of th(‘ earth was 
lodged the husband of her youth, and in some cavern 
of the ocean lies her child and his ! 

Up to this the Chmeral bcdiaved wdth as great 
gravit}^ as any of his young companions to the play ; 
but when Lady Randolph proceeded to say, “ Alas 1 
Hereditary evil was the cause of my misfortunes,” 
he nudged George Warrington, and looked so droll, 
that the young man burst out laughing. 

The magic of the scone was destroyed after that. 
These two gentlemen went on cracdving jokes during 
the whole of the subsequent performance, to their 
own amusement, but the indignation of their com- 
pany, and ])erhaps of the people in the adjacent boxes. 
Young Douglas, in those days, used to wear a white 
satin shape ” slashed at the legs and body, and 
when Mr. Barry appeared in his droll costume, the 
General vowed it was the exact dress of the High- 
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landers in the late war. The Chevalier’s Guard, he 
declared, had all white satin slashed breeches, and 
red boots — “ only they left them at home, my dear,” 
adds this wag. Not one pennyworth of sublimity 
would he or George allow henceforth to Mr. Home’s 
performance. As for Harry, he sat in very deep 
meditation over the scene ; and when Mrs. Lambert 
offered him a penny for his thoughts, he said, That 
he thought Young Norval, Douglas, What-d’ye-call-hiii, 
the fellow in white satin — who looked as old as his 
mother — was very lucky to be able to distinguish 
himself so soon. I wish 1 could get a chance, Aunt 
Lambert,” says he, drumming on his hat; on which 
Mamma sighed, and Theo, smiling said, “ We must 
wait, and perhaps the Danes will land.” 

How do you mean ? ” asks simple Harry. 

^^Oh, the Danes always land, jmir qui sgait at- 
tendre ! ” says kind Theo, Avho had hold of her sis- 
ter’s little hand, and, I dare say, felt its pressure. 

She did not behave unkindly — that was not in 
Miss Theo’s nature — but somewliat coldly to Mr. 
Geoi'ge, on whom she turned her back, addressing 
rtunarks, from time to time, to Harry. In spite of 
tlie gentlemen’s scorn, the women chose to be af- 
fected. A motluu- and son, meeting in love and part- 
ing in tears, will always awaken emotion in female 
hearts. 

Look, Papa ! there is an answer to all your jokes ! ” 
says Theo, pointing towards the stage. 

At a part of the dialogue between Lady Efindolph 
and her son, one of the grenadiers on guard on each 
side of the stage, as the custom of those days was, 
could not restrain his tears, and was visibly weeping 
before the side-box. 

‘‘ You are right, my dear/’ says Papa. 
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Did n’t I tell you she always is ? ” interposes 
Hetty. 

Yonder sentry is a better critic than we are, and 
a touch of nature masters us all.” 

Tameii usque recurrit ! ” cries the young student 
from college. 

George felt abashed somehow, and interested, too. 
He had been sneering, and Theo sympathizing. Her 
kindness was better — nay, wiser — than his scepti- 
cism, perhaps. Nevertheless, when, at the beginning 
of the fifth act of the i)lay, young Douglas, drawing 
his sword and looking up at the gallery, bawled out : 

“ Ye glorious ! high heaven’s resplentlent host I 
To whom I oft have of my lot couiphuned, 

Hear and record my soul’s unalter(3d wish : 

Living or dead, let me but be renowned ! 

May Heaven inspire some fierce gigantic Dane 
To give a bold defiance to our liost ! 

Before he speaks it out, I will accept, — 

Like Douglas conquer, or like Douglas die ! 

The gods, to whom Mr. Barry appealed, saluted 
this heroic wish with immense applause, and the 
General clapped his hands prodigiously. His 
daughter was rather disconcerted. 

This Douglas is not only brave, but he is mod- 
est ! ” says Papa. 

I own I think he need not have asked for a gigan- 
tic Dane,” says Theo, smiling, as Lady Eaiidolph en- 
tered in^ the midst of the gallery thunder. 

. When the applause had subsided, Lady Eandolph 
is made to say v- 

“ My son, I heard a voice I ” 

I think she did hear a voice ! ” cries Papa. Why, 
the fellow was bellowing like a bull of Bashan.” And 
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the General would scarcely behave himself from thence, 
forth to the end of the performance. He said he wag 
heartily glad that the young gentleman was put to 
death behind the scenes. When Lady Randolph’s 
friend described how her mistress had flown like 
lightning up the hill, and plunged herself into the 
empty air,” Mr. Lambert said he was delighted to 
be rid of her. And as for that story of her early 
marriage,” says he, “ I have my very strongest doubts 
about it.” 

Nonsense, Martin! Look, children! their Royal 
Highnesses are moving.” 

The tragedy over, the Princess Dowager and the 
Prince were, in fact, retiring ; though, I dare say, the 
latter, who was always fond of a farce, would have 
been far better pleased with that wjiich followed, 
than he had been with Mr. Home’s dreary tragic 
masterpiece. 



CHAPTEE XXViri. 


WHICH TKICATS OF MACBKTH, A SUPPER, AND A 
PRETTY KETTLE OF FISH. 

When the ])erforinaiices were concluded, our friends 
took coach for Mr. Warrington’s lodging, where the 
Virginians had provided an elegant siip]>er. Mr. War- 
rington was eager to treat them in the handsomest 
manner, and the General and his wife a(;cepted the 
invitation of the two bachelors, pleased to think that 
they could give their young friends pleasure. Gen- 
eral and Mrs. Lambert, their son from college, their 
two blooming daughters, and Mr. Spencer of the Tem- 
ple, a new friend wliom George had met at the coffee- 
house, formed the party, and partook with cheerfulness 
of the landlady’s fare. The order of their sitting I 
have not hven able exactly to ascertain ; but, somehow. 
Miss Theo had a place next to the chickens and Mr. 
George Warrington, whilst Miss Hetty and a ham di- 
vided the attentions of Mr. Harry. Mrs. Ijambert 
wMiit have been on George’s right hand, so that we 
have but to settle the three places of the General, his 
son, and the Templar. 

Mr. Spencer had been at the other tlieatre, where, 
on a forhier day, he had actually introduced George to 
the green-room. The conversation about the play was 
resumed, and some of the party persisted in being de- 
lighted with it. 

As for what our gentlemen say, sir,” cries Mrs. 
Lambert to Mr. Spencer, ‘^you must not believe a word 
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of it. is a delightful piece, and my husband and 
Mr. George behaved as ill as possible.” 

laughed in the wrong place, and when we 
ought to have cried,” the General owned, that the 
truth.” 

You caused all the people in the boxes about us 
to look round and cry, ^ Hush ! ^ You made the j)it- 
folks say, ‘ Silence in the boxes, yonder ! ’ Such be- 
havior I never knew, and quite blushed for you, Mr. 
Lambert ! ” 

“ Mamma thought it was a tragedy, and we thought 
it was a piece of fun,” says the Gemu'al. “ George 
and I behaved perfectly well, did n’t we, Tlieo ? ” 

“ Not when 1 was looking your way, l^apa ! ” Theo 
replies. At which the General asks, Was there ever 
such a saucy baggage seen ? ” 

You know, sir, I didn’t speak till I was bid,” Theo 
continues, modestly. I own I was very much moved 
by the play, and the beauty and acting of Mrs. Wof- 
fington. I was sorry that the poor mother should find 
her child, and lose him. I am sorry too, Paj^a, if I 
ought n’t to have been sorry ! ” adds the young lady, 
with a smile. 

Women are not so clever as men, you know, Theo,” 
cries Hetty from her end of the table, with a sly look 
at Harry. The next time we go to the play, please, 
brother Jack, pinch us when we ought. to cry, or give 
us a nudge when it is right to laugh.” 

I wish we could have had the fight,” said General 
Lambert — “the fight betw’een little NorvaPand the 
gigantic Norwegian — that would have been rare sport : 
and you should write. Jack, and suggest it to Mr, Eich, 
the manager.” 

“ I have not seen that : but I saw Slack and Brough- 
ton at Marybone Gardens ! ” says Harry, gravely ; and 
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wondered if he had said something witty, as all the 
company laughed so ? “It would require no giant, 
he added, “ to knock over yonder little fellow in the 
red hoots. I, for one, could throw him over my 
shoulder.” 

“ Mr. Garrick is a little man. But there are times 
when he looks a giant,” says Mr. Spencer. “How 
grand he was in Macbeth, Mr. Warrington ! How 
awful that dagger-soene was 1 You should have seen 
our host, ladies ! I presented Mr. Wariington in the 
green-room, to Mr. Garrick and Mrs. Pritchard, and 
Lady Macbeth did him the honor to take a pinch out 
of his box ” 

“ Did the wife of the Thane of Cawdor sneeze ? ” 
asked the General, in an awful voice. 

“ She thanked Mr. Warrington, in tones so hollow 
and tragic, that he started back, and must have upset 
some of his rappee, for Macbeth sneezed thrice.” 

“ Macbeth, Macbeth, Macbeth ! ” cries the General. 

“And the great philosopher who was standing by, 
— Mr. Johnson, says, <You must mmd, Davy, lest 
thy sneeze should awaken Duncan I ^ who, by the 
tway, was talking with the three witches as they sat 
against the wall.” 

“ What ! Have you been behind the scenes at the 
play ? Oh, I would give worlds to go behind the 
scenes ! ” cries Theo. 

“And see the ropes pulled, and smell the tallow- 
candles, and look at the pasteboard gold, and the 
tinsel jewels, and the painted old women, Theo? 
No. Do not look too close,” says the sceptical young 
host, demurely drinking a glass of hock. “ YoijJ were 
angry with your papa and me.” 

“Nay, George!” cries the girl. 

<^Nay? I say, yes! You were angry with uS 
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because we laughed when you were disposed to be 
crying* If I may speak for you, sir, as well as my- 
self, says George (with a bow to his guest, General 
liambert), I think we were not inclined to weep, like 
the ladies, because we stood behind the author’s 
scenes of the play, as it were* Looking close up to 
the young hero, we saw how much of him was rant 
and tinsel ; and as tor the pale, tragical mother, that 
her pallor was white chalk, and her grief her pocket- 
handkerchief. Own now, Theo, you thought me very 
unfeeling ? ” 

If you find it out, sir, without my owning it, — 
what is the good of my confessing ? ” says Theo, 
Suppose I were to die ? ” goes on George, and 
you saw Harry in grief, you would be seeing a gen- 
uine affliction, a real tragedy ; you would grieve too. 
But you would n^t be affected if you saw the under- 
taker in weepers and a black cloak ! ” 

Indeed, but I should, sir ! ” says Mrs. Lambert ; 
"and so, I promise you, would any daughter of 
mine ” 

" Perhaps we might find weepers of our own, Mr. 
Warrington,” says Theo, " in such a case.” 

" Would you ? ” cries George, and his cheeks and 
Theo’s simultaneously flushed up with red ; I suppose 
because they both saw Hetty’, bright young eyes 
watching them. 

"The elder writers understood but little of the 
pathetic,” remarked Mr. Spencer, the Temple wit. 

" What do you think of Sophocles and ^ Antigone ’ ? 
calls out Mr. John Lambert. 

"Paith, our wits trouble themselves little about 
him^ Uhless an Oxford gentleman comes to remind us 
of him ! I did not mean to go back further than Mr. * 
Shakspeare, who, as you will all agree, does not xmt 
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derstatid the elegant and pathetic as well as the 
moderns. Has he ever approached Belvidera, or 
Moniinia, or Jane Shore ; or can you find in his comic 
female characters the elegance of Congreve ? ” and 
the Templar offered snuff to the right and left, 

I think Mr. Spencer himself must have tried his 
hand ? ” asks some one. 

Many gentlemen of leisure have, Mr. Garrick, I 
own, has had a piece of mine, and returned it.’^ 

“ And I confess that I have four acts of a play in 
one of my boxes, says George. 

“ I ’ll be bound to say it ’s as good as any of ’em,” 
whispers Harry to his neighbor. 

Is it a tragedy or a comedy ? ” asks Mrs. Lambert. 

Oh, a tragedy, and two or three dreadful murders 
at least ! ” George replies. 

“ Let us play it, and let the audience look to their 
eyes ! Yet my chief humor is for a tyrant,” says the 
General. 

The tragedy, the tragedy ! Go and fetch the 
tragedy this moment, Gumbo!” calls Mrs. Lambert 
to the black. Gumbo makes a low bow and says 

Tragedy ? yes, Madam.” 

“ In the great cowskin trunk. Gumbo,” George says, 
gravely. 

Gumbo bows and says, Yes, sir,” with still supe- 
rior gravity. 

‘^But my tragedy is at the bottom of I don’t know 
how much linen, packages, books, and boots, Hetty.” 

^*Neve:? mind, let us have it, and fling the linen 
out of window!” cries Miss Hetty, 

And the great cowskin trunk is at our agent’s at 
Bristol; so Gumbo must get post-horses, and we can 
keep it up till he returns the day after to-morrow,” 
says George. 
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The ladies groaned a comical Oh ! and Papa, 
perhaps, more seriously said : Let us be thankful 
for the escape. Let us be thinking of going home 
too. Our young gentlemen have treated us nobly, 
and we will all drink a parting bumper to Madam 
Esmond Warrington of Castlewood, in Virginia. 
Suppose, boys, you 'were to find a tall, handsome 
step-father when you got home ? Ladies as old as 
she have been known to marry before now.” 

“ To Madam Esmond Warringi,on, my old school- 
fellow ! ” crit'S Mrs. Laml)ert. 1 shall write and tidl 
her what a pretty sup] )er her sons have given us : and, 
Mr. George, I won’t say how ill you behaved at the 
play ! ” And, with this last toast, the comi)any took 
leave ; the Gciienil’s coach and servant, with a flam- 
beau, being in waiting to carry his family home. 

After such an entertainment as that which Mr. 
Warrington had given, what could be more natural or 
proper than a visit from him to his guests, to inquire 
how they had reached home and rested ? Why, their 
coach might have taken the oyien country behind Mon* 
tagu House, in the direction of Oxford Road, and been 
waylaid by footpads in the fields. The ladies might 
have caught cold or slej^t ill after the excitement of 
the tragedy. In a word, there was no reason why he 
should make any excuse at all to himself or them for 
visiting his kind friends ; and he shut his books early 
at the Sloane Museum, and perhaps thought, as he 
walked away thence, that he remembered very little 
about what he had been reading. 

Pray what is the meaning of this eagerness, this 
hesitation, this pshaing and shilly-shallying, these 
doubts, this tremor as he knocks at the door of Mr. 
Lambert^s lodgings in Dean Street, and surveys the 
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footman who comes to his summons ? Does any young 
man read ? does any old one remember ? does any 
wearied, worn, disappointed pulseless heart recall the 
time of its full beat and early throbbing ? It is ever 
so many hundred years since some of us were young ; 
and we forget, but do not all forget. No, Madam, we 
remember with advantages, as Shakspeare’s Harry 
promised his soldiers they should do if tlu*y survived 
Agincourt and that day of St. Crispin. Worn old. 
chargers turned out to grass, if the triim])et sounds 
over the hedge, may we not khtk up our old heels, and 
gallop a minute or so about the ])add()ck, till we are 
brought up roaring ? I do not care for clown and 
pantaloon now, and think the fairy ugly, and her 
verses insufferable • but I like to see children at a 
pantomime, I do not dance, or cat supper any more ; 
but I like to watch Eugenio and Flirtilla twirling 
round in a pretty waltz, or Luednda and Ardentio 
pulling a cracker. Burn your little fingers, children ! 
Blaze out little kindly flames from each other’s eyes ! 
And then draw close together and read the motto 
(that old namby-pamby motto, so stale and so new !) 
— I say, let her lips read it, and his construe it ; and 
so divide the sweetmeat, young people, and crunch it 
between you. I have no teeth. Bitter almonds and 
sugar disagree with me, I tell you ; but, for all that, 
shall not bon-bons melt in the mouth ? 

We follow John up stairs to the General’s apart- 
ments, and enter with Mr. George Esmond Warring- 
ton, who makes a prodigious fine bow. There is only 
one lady in the room, seated near a window : there is 
not often much sunshine in Dean Street : the young 
lady in the window is no special beauty : but it is 
spring-time, and she is blooming vernally. A bunch 
of fresh roses is flushing in her cheek. I suppose her 
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eyes are violets. If we lived a hundred years ago, 
and wrote in the “ Gentleman’s or the ^‘London 
Magazine,” we should tell Mr. Sylvanus Urban that 
her neek was the lily, and her shape the nymph’s ; 
we should write an acrostic about her, and celebrate 
our Lambertella in an elegant poem, still to be rend 
between a neat new engraved plan of the city of 
Prague and the King of Prussia’s camp, and a map of 
Maryland and the Delaware counties. 

Here is Miss Theo blushing like a rose. What 
could Mamma have meant an hour since by insisting 
that she was very pale and tir(‘d, and had best not 
come out to-day with the rest of the |)aTty ? They 
were gone to pay their comjdiaients to my Lord 
Wrotham’s ladies, and thank them for the house in 
tli(‘ir absence; and Papa was at the Horse Guards. 
He is in great s])irits. 1 believe he expects some 
command, tliongh Mamma is in a sad tremor lest he 
should again be orrlered abroad. 

Your brother and mine are going to see our little 
brother at his school at the Chartreux, My brothers 
are both to be clergymen, 1 think,” Miss Theo con- 
tinues, Slie is assiduously hemming at some article 
of boyish wearing-a])parel as she talks. A hundred 
years ago, young ladies were not afraid either to make 
shirts, or to name them. Mind, 1 don’t say they were 
the worse or the bc^tter for that plain stitching or 
plain speaking : and have not the least desire, my 
dear young lady, that you should make puddings or I 
should black boots. 

So Harry has been with them ? He often comes, 
almost every day,” Theo says, looking up in George’s 
face. l^oor fellow ! He likes us better than the fine 
folks, who don’t care for him now — now he is no 
longer a fine folk himself,” adds the girl, smiling 
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Why have you not set up for the fashion, and fre- 
quented the chocolate-houses and the race-courses, 
Mr. Warrington ? ” 

“ Has my brotlier got so much good out of his gay 
haunts or liis grand friends, that I should imitate 
him ? 

^‘You might at least go to Sir Miles Warrington ; 
sure his arms are open to receive you. Her ladyship 
was here this morning in h(?r chair, and to hear her 
praises of you ! She declares you are in a certain 
way to preferment. She says his Ivoyal Plighness the 
Duke made much of you at Court. Wlien you are a 
great man, will you forget us, Mr. Warrington ? 

^^Yes, when I am a great man 1 will, Miss 
Lambert.” 

<^Well! Mr. George, then — ” 

“ M7\ George ! ” 

When Pa])a and Mamma are here, I suppose there 
need be no mistering,” says Theo, looking out of the 
window, ever so little frightened. “ And what have 
you been doing, sir ? Heading books, or writing more 
of your tragedy ? Is it going to be a tragedy to make 
iis cry, as we like them, or only to frighten us, as you 
like them ? ” 

“ There is plenty of killing, but, I fear, not much 
crying. I have not met many women. I have not 
been very intimate with those. 1 dare say what I 
have written is only taken out of books or parodied 
from poems which I have read and imitated like other 
young men. Women do not speak to me, generally ; 
I am said to have a sarcastic way which displeases 
them.” 

Perhaps you never cared to please them ? ” in- 
quires Miss Theo, with a blush. 

I displeased you last night ; you know I did ? ” 
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'^Yes; only it can’t be called displeasure, and after- 
wards I thought I was wrong.” 

Did you think about me at all when I was away, 
Theo ? ” 

Yes, George — that is, Mr. — well, George ! I 
thought you and Papa were right about the play ; and, 
as you said, that it was not real sorrow, only affecta- 
tion, which was moving us. I wonder whether it is 
good or ill fortune to see so clearly ? Hetty and I 
agreed that we would be very careful, for the future, 
how we allowed ourselves to enjoy a tragedy. So, be 
careful when yours comes ! What is the name of 
it?” 

“ He is not christened. Will you be the godniother ? 
The nanie of the chief character is — ” But at this 
very moment Mamma and Miss Hetty arrived from 
their walk ; and Mamina straightway began protesting 
that she never expected to see Mr. Warrington at all 
that day — that is, she thought he might come — that 
is, it was very good of him to come, and the play and 
the supper of yesterday were all charming, except 
that Theo had a little headache this morning. 

I dare say it is better now, Mamma,” says Miss 
Hetty. 

Indeed, my dear, it never was of any consequence ; 
and I told Mamma so,” says Miss Theo, with a toss of 
her head. 

Then they fell to talking about Harry. He was 
very low. He must have something to do. He was 
always going to the “ Military Coffee-House,” and per- 
petually poring over the King of Prussia’s Campaigns. 
It was not fair upon him, to l)id him remain in Lon- 
don, after his deposition, as it were. He said noth- 
ing, but you could see how he regretted his ])revious 
useless life, and felt his present dependence, by the 
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manner in whinh lie avoided his former haunts and asso- 
ciates. Passing- by the guard at St. James’s with Johu 
Lambert, he had said to brother Jack, Why niay n’t 
1 be a soldier, too ? 1 am as tall as yonder fellow, 

and can kill with a fowling-piece as well as any man 
I know. But I can’t earn so much as sixpence a day. 
I have sipiandered my own bread, and now I am eat^ 
ing half my brother’s. lie is the best of brothers, 
but so mu(‘h the more shame that I should live upon 
him. Don't tell my brother, Ja(!k Lambert.” And 
my boy promised he would idt tell,” says Mrs. Lara- 
bei't. No doubt. The girls were both out of the 
room when their mother made this speech to George 
Wari’ington. He, for his ])art, said h(» had written 
home to his mother — that half his little ])atrimony, 
the other half likewise, if wanted, w(u‘e at Harry’s 
disposal, for purchasing a commission, or for any 
other project which might bring him o(;cut)ation or 
advancement. 

H(5 has got a good brother, that is sure. Let us 
hope for good timers for him,” sighs the lady. 

‘^The Danes always come pour ([ui s^ait attendre^^ 
George said, in a low voice. 

What, you heard that ? Ah, George ! my Theo 
is an — Ah ! never mind what she is, George War- 
rington,” cried the pleased mother, with brimful eyes. 

Bah ! I am going to make a gaby of myself, as I 
did at the tragedy.” 

Now Mr. G(^orge had been revolving a fine private 
scheme, which he thought might turn to his bi'other’s 
advantage. After George’s presentation to his Royal 
Highness at Kensington, more persons than one, his 
friend General Lambert included, had told him that 
the Duke had impiired regarding him, and had asked 
why the young man had not come to his levee. Im- 
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portunity so august could not but bo satisfied. A day 
was a})poiiited between Mr. Lambert and his young 
friend, and they went to pay their duty to his Royal 
Highness at his house in Pall Mall. 

When it c^aine to George’s turn to make a bow, the 
Frinee was espt‘cially gracious j he spoke to Mr. War- 
rington at some huigth about Braddock and the war, 
and was apparently pleased witli the modesty and in- 
telligence of the young gentleman’s answers. George 
ascribcMl the failun* of the ex}>edition to the panic and 
surprise c(‘rtainly, but more (\specially to the delays 
occasioned by th(‘ rapacity, sellislinc'ss, and unfair deal- 
ing of tlu^ i»‘ople of the colonies towards the King’s 
tr()o])S who were come to defend tliem. Could w^e 
have moved, sir, a month sooner, tlu^ fort was cer- 
tairdy oiu's, and tlie little army had never been de- 
feated,” Mr. Warrington said ; in which observation 
his Royal Highness entirely (concurred. 

*^1 am told you saved yourself, sir, mainly by your 
knowledge of the Finmch language,” the Royal Duke 
tlum affably observed. Mr. Warrington inodestly 
mentioned Innv he had been in the French colonies in 
his j'outh, and had opportunities of acquiring that 
tongue. 

The Prince (who had a great urbanity when well 
pleased, and the finest sense of humor) condescended 
to ask who had taught Mr. Warrington the language ; 
and to express his opinion, that, for the pronunciation, 
the French ladies were by far the best teachers. 

The young Yirginian gentleman made a loV bow, 
and said it was ilot for him to gainsay his Royal High- 
ness ; upon which the Duke was good enough to say 
(in a jocose maimer) that Mr. AVarrington was a sly 
dog. 

Mr. AV. remaining respectfully silent, the Prince 
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continued most kindly : I take the field immediately 
against the French, who, as you know, are threaten- 
ing his Majesty’s Electoral dominions. If you have 
a mind to make the campaign with me, your skill in 
the language may be useful, and I hope we shall be 
more fortunate than poor Braddoek ! ” Every eye 
was fixed on a young man to whom so great a Prince 
offered so signal a favor. 

And now it was that Mr. George thought he would 
make his very cleverest speech. Bir,” he said, your 
Koyal Higliness’s most kind ])roposal does me infinite 
honor, but — ” 

‘‘ But what, Sir ? ” says the Prince, staring at him. 

‘‘But I have entered myself of the Tem])le, to study 
our laws, and to fit myself for my duties at home. If 
my having been wounded in the service of my country 
be any claim on your kindness, I would humbly ask 
that my brother, who knows the Fiiench language as 
well as myself,, and has far more strength, courage, 
and military genius, might be allowed to serve your 
Eoyal Highness in the place of — ” 

“Enough, enough, sir!” cried out the justly irri- 
tated son of the monarcli. “ What ? I offer you a 
favor, and you hand it over to your bi*oth(‘r ? Wait, 
sir, till I offer you another!” And with this the 
Prince turned his l)ack upon Mr. Warrington, just as 
abruptly as he turned it on the French a few months 
afterwards. 

“Oh, George ! oh, George ! Here’s a pretty kettle 
of fish':” groaiu'd General Lambert, as he and his 
young friend walked home togethers 
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IN WHICH THE PRINCE MARCHES UP THE HILL 
AND DOWN AGAIN. 

We undorstaiid the respeittfiil indignation of all 
loyal Pritoiis when they eoine to rt^ad of Mr. (T(3orge 
Warrington’s eondiiet towards a gallant and gracious 
Prince, the beloved son of the best of monarcdis, and 
the Captain-deneral of the lUdtish army. What an 
inestimable favor has not the young man slighted 1 
What a chance of promotion had he not thrown 
away ! Will Esmond, whose language was always 
rich in blasphemies, employed his very strongest 
cursi^s in speaking of his cousin’s behavior, and 
ex])ressed his delight that the confounded young 
Mohock was cutting his own throat. Cousin Castle- 
wood said that a savage gentleman liad a right to 
scalp himself if he liked: or perhaps, he added 
charitably, our (iousin Mr. Warrington heard enough 
of the war-whoop in Braddock’s affair, and has no 
more stomach for fighting. Mr. Will rejoiced that 
the younger brother had gone to the deuce, and lie 
rejoiced to think that the idder was following liim. 
The first time he met the fellow, Will said, he should 
take care to let Mr. George know what he thought 
of him. 

^Mf you intend to insult George, at least you had 
best take care that his brotluu- Harry is out of hear- 
ing!” cried Lady Maria — on which we may fancy 
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more curses uttered by Mr. Will, with regard to his 
twin kinsfolk. ^ 

‘‘ Ta, ta, ta ! ” says my lord. No inoro of this squab- 
bling ! AVe can’t be all warriors in the family ! ” 

‘‘ I never heard your lordshi[) laid claim to be 
one ! ” says Maria. 

Never, my dear; quite the contrary 1 Will is our 
champion, and one is quite enough in the house. So 
I dare say with the two Mohocks; — (feorge is the 
student, and Harry is the fighting man. ' When you 
intended to quarrel, Will, what a ])ity it was you had 
not George, instead of t’ other, to your hand ! 

‘‘ Your lordship’s hand is famous — at piquet,” says 
AVill’s mother. 

“ It is a pretty one ! ” says my lord, surveying his 
lingers, with a simper. My Lord Hervey’s glove and 
mine were of a size. Yes, my hand, as you say, is 
more fitted for cards than for war. Yours, my Lady 
Castlewood, is pretty dexterous, too. How 1 bless the 
day when you bestowed it on my lamented father ! ” 
In this play of sarcasm, as in some other games of 
skill, his lordship was not sorry to engage, having a 
Cool head, and being able to beat his family all round.- 
Madanlo de Bernstein, when she heard of Mr. War- 
rington’s bevuCf was exceedingly angry, stoi'ined, and 
scolded her immediate household ; and would have 
scolded George, but she was growing old, and had not 
the courage of her early days. Moreover, she was a 
little . afraid of her nephew, and respectful in her 
behavior to him. “ You will never make your fortune 
at Court, Nephew ! ” she groaiUHl, whcui, soon after his 
discomfiture, the young gentleman went to wait upon 
her. 

It was never my wish, Madam I ” said Mr. George, 
in a very stately manner. 
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"Your wish was to help Harry ? You might here- 
after have been of service to your brother, had you 
accepted the Duke’s offer. Princes do not love to have 
their favors refused, and I don’t wonder that his 
Royal Highness was offended.” 

General Lambert said the same thing,” George 
confessed, turning rather red ; and I see now that 
I was wrong. But you must please remember that I 
had never seen a Court before, and I suppose I ajii 
scarce likely to shine in one.” 

‘‘I think possibly itot, my good nephew,” says the 
aunt, taking snuff. 

And what tlien ? ” asked George. “ 1 never had 
ambition for that kind of glory, and can make myself 
quite easy without it. When his Royal Highness 
spoke to me — most kindly, as I own — my thought 
was, I shall mlike a very bad soldier, and my brother 
would be a very good one. He has a liuridred good 
qualities for the profession, in which I am deficient ; 
and would have served a Commanding Officer far 
better than I ever could. Say the Duke is in battle, 
and his horse is shot, as my poor chief’s was at home, 
would he not be better for a beast that had courage 
and strength to bear him anywhere, than with one 
that could not carry his weight?” 

All fait. His Royal Highness’s charger must be a 
strong one, my dear ! ” says the old lady., 

^‘Expende Hannibalem,” mutters George, with a 
shrug. “ Our Hannibal w^eighs no trifle.” 

I don’t quite follow you, sir, and your Haiiiiibal,” 
the Baroness remarks. 

When Mr. Wolfe and Mr. Lambert remonstrated 
with me as you have done, Madam,” George reqoins, witli 
a laugh, “ 1 made this same defence which 1 am making 
to you. I said I offered to the Prince the best soldier 
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in the family, and the two gentlemen allowed that my 
blunder at least had some excuse. Who knows but 
that they may set me right with his Royal Highness ? 
The taste I have had of battles has shown me how 
little my genius inclines that way. We saw the 
Scotch play which everybody is talking about t^ other 
night. And when the hero, young Norval, said how 
he longed to follow to the field some warlike lord, I 
thought to myself, ^How like my Harry is to him, 
except that he doth not brag.’ Harry is pining now 
for a red coat, and if we don’t nind, will take the 
shilling. He has the map of Germany forever under 
his eyes, and follows the King of Prussia everywhere. 
He is not afraid of men or gods. As for me, I love 
my books and quiet best, and to read about battles in 
Horner or Lucan.” 

Then what made a soldier of you at all, my dear ? 
And why did you not send Harry with Mr. Braddock, 
instead of going yourself?” asked Madame de 
Bernstein. 

My mother loved her younger son the best,” said 
George, darkly, ‘^Besides, with the enemy invading 
our country, it was my duty, as the head of our family, 
to go on the campaign. Had I been a Scotchman 
twelve years ago, I should have been a — ” 

Hush, sir ! or I shall be more angry than ever ! ” 
said the old lady with a perfectly pleased face. 

George’s explanation might thus appease Madame 
de Bernstein, an old woman whose principles, we fear, 
were biit loose : but to the loyal heart of Sir Miles 
Warrington and his lady, the young man’s conducfb 
gave a severe blow indeed ! I should have thought,” 
her ladyship said, ^^from my sister Esmond Warring- 
ton’s letter, that my brother’s widow was a woman of 
good sense and judgment, and that she had educated 
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her sons in a becoming manner. But what, Sir Miles, 
what, my dear Thomas Clay pool, can we think of an 
education which has resulted so lamentably for both 
these young men ? ” 

The elder seems to know a power of Latin, 
though, and speaks the Finnich and the German, too. 
I heard him with the Hanover envoy, at the Baron- 
ess’s rout,” says Mr. ClayiK)ol. “The French he jab- 
bered quite easy : and when ho was at a loss for the 
High Dutch, he and the envoy began in Latin, and 
talked away till all the room stared.” 

“ Tt is not language, but principhis, Thomas Clay- 
pool ! ” exclaims the virtuous matron. “ What must 
Mr. Warrington’s principh^s be, when he could rej(*ct 
an offer made him by his Prince ? Can he speak the 
High Dutch ? So much the more ouglit he to have 
accepted his Royal Highness’s condescension, and 
made himself useful in the campaign ! Look at our 
son, look at Miles ! ” 

“ Hold up thy head, Miley my boy ! ” says Papa. 

“I trust, Sir Miles, that, as a member of the House 
of Commons, as an English gentleman, you will attend 
his Royal Highness’s lev(*e to-morrow, and say, if such 
an offer had been made to us for that child, we would 
have taken it, though our boy is but ten years of 
age.” 

“Faith, Mil(»y, thou wouldst make a good little 
drummer or fifer ! ” says Papa. “ Shouldst like to be 
a little soldier, Miley ? ” 

“Anything, sir, anything! a Warrington ought to 
tSfe ready at any moment to have himself cut in pieces 
for his sovereign ! ” cries the matron, pointing to the 
boy ; who, as soon as he comprehended his mother’s 
proposal, protested against it by a loud roar, in the 
midst of which he was removed by Screwby, In obe- 
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clience to the conjugal orders, Sir Miles went to his 
Koyal Highness’s levee the next day, and made a 
])rotest of lus love and duty, which the Prince deigned 
to accept, saying : 

Nobody ever supposed that Sir Miles Warrington 
would ever refuse any ]dace offered to him/’ 

A compliment gracious indec'd, and repeated every- 
where by Lady AVai-rington, as showing how implic- 
itly th(> august family on the throne could rely on 
the loyalty of the Warringtons. 

A(‘cordingly, when this worthy couple saw George, 
tht^y j*eceived him with a ghastly (*ommiseration, such 
as our dear relatives or friends will sometimes extend 
to us when we have done something fatal or clumsy 
in life ; wlnm we have come badly out of our lawsuit ; 
when we enter the room just as the company has been 
abusing us ; wIkui our banker has broke ; or we for 
our sad part have had to figure in the commercial col- 
umns of the London Gazette ; ” when, in a word, we 
are guilty of some notorious fault, or blunder, or mis- 
fortune. Who does not know that face of pity ? 
Whose dear relations have not so deplored him, not 
dead, but living ! Not yours ? Then, sir, if 3^611 have 
never been in scrapes; if yon have never sowed a 
handful of wild oats or two ; if you have alwa3"s been 
fortunate, and good, and careful, and butter has never 
melted in your mouth, and an imprudent word has 
never come out of it ; if you have never sinned and 
repented, and, been a fool and been sorry — then, sir, 
you are a wiseacre who won’t waste 3amr time over 
an idle novel, and it is not de te that the fable fs 
narrated. 

Not that it was just on Sir Miles’s part to turn 
upon George, and be angry with his nephew for re- 
fusing the offer of promotion made by his Royal High' 
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ness, for Sir Miles himself had agreed in George’s 
view of pursuing (piite other tlian a military career, 
and it was in resjiect to this plan of her son’s that 
Madam Esmond had written from Virginia to Sir 
Miles Warrington. George had announced to her his 
intention of entering at the Temple, and qualifying 
liimself for tlie magisterial and civil duties which, in 
the course of nature, he would be called to fulfil ; nor 
could any one appland his resolution more cordially 
than his unch^ Sir Miles, who introduced George to a 
lawyer of re})utation, under whose guidance we may 
fancy the young genthnnan reading leisurely. Madam 
Esmond from home signified her approval of her son’s 
course, fully agreeing with Sir Miles (to whom and his 
lady she beggt^l to send her grateful remembrances) 
that the British Constitution was the envy of the 
world, and the proper object of every English gentle- 
man’s admiring study. The chief ]>oint to which 
George’s mother objected was the notion that Mr. 
AVarrington should have to sit down in the Temple 
dinner-hall, and cut at a shoulder of mutton, and 
drink small-beer out of tin pannikins, by the side 
of rough students who wore gowns like the parish- 
clerk. G(K)rge’s loyal younger brother shared, too, 
this repugnance. Anything was good eiioiigh for 
hini^ Harry said ; he was a younger son, and pre- 
pared to rough it ; but George in a gown., and dining 
in a mess with three nobody’s sons off dirty pewter 
platters! lIjiiTy never could relish this condesceii 
sion on his brother’s part, or fancy George in his 
pfoper place at any except the high table; and was 
sorry ♦that a ])lan Madam Esmond hinted at in her 
letters was not feasible — viz., that an application 
should be made to the Master of the Temple, who 
should be informed that Mr. George Warrington was 
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a gentleman of most noble birth, and of great prop‘ 
erty in America, and ought only to sit with the very 
best company in the Hall. Rather to Harry’s dis- 
comfiture, when he communicated his own and his 
mother’s ideas to the gentlemen’s new coffee-house 
friend Mr. Spencer, Mr. Spencer rc'ceived the ])roposal 
with roars of laughter ; and 1 cannot learn, from the 
Warrington pajicrs, that any api>lication wiis made to 
the Master of the Temple on this subj(*(;t. Resides 
his literary and historical pursuits, vhudi were those 
he most es])ecially loved, Mr. AVarrington studied the 
laws of his country, attended the (iourts at West- 
minster, where he heard a Henh^y, a Pratt, a Murray, 
and those other great famous schools of eloipience 
and iiatriotisni, the two Houses of l^irliainent. 

Gradually Mr. Warrington made acquaintance with 
some of the members of the House and the Bar ; who, 
when they came to know him, spoke of him as a 
young gentleman of good parts and good breeding, 
and in terms so geiierally coinjdimentary, that his 
good uncle’s heart indented towards him, and Dora 
and Flora began once more to smile uiion him. This 
reconciliation dated from the time when his Royal 
Highness the Duke, aft(*r Iniving been d(d‘eated by 
the French, in the affair of Hastenbeck, concluded 
the famous ca])itulation with the French, which his 
Majesty George IT. refused to ratify. His Royal 
Highness, as ’t is well known, flung up his commis- 
sions after this disgrace, laid down his commander’s 
— which, it must be confessed, he had not 
wielded with much luck or dexterity — and never 
again appeared at tlie head of armies or in public 
life. The stout warrior would not allow a word of 
complaint against his father and sovereign to escape 
his lips ; but, as he retired with his wounded honor, 
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and as he would have no interest or authority more, 
nor any places to give, it may be supposed, that Sir 
Miles Warrington’s anger against his nephew di- 
minished as his respect for his Royal Highness 
diminished. 

As our two gentlemen were walking in St. James’s 
Park, one day, with their friend Mr. Lambert, they 
met his Royal Highness in plain clothes and without 
a star, and made profound bows to the Prince, who 
was pleased to stO}) and speak to them. 

He asked Mr. Lambert, how he liked my Lord 
Ligoiiier, his new chief at the Horse Guards, and the 
new duties there in which he was engaged ? And, 
recognizing the young men, with that fidelity of 
memory for which his Royal race hath ever been re- 
markable, he said to Mr. Warrington : 

You did well, sir, not to come with me when I 
asked you in the spring.” 

I was sorry, then, sir,” Mr. Warrington said, 
making a very low reverence, “ but I am more sorry 
now.” 

On which the Prince said, “Thank you, sir,” and, 
touching his hat, walked away. And the circum- 
stances of this interview, and the discourse which 
passed at it, being related to Mrs. Esmond Warring- 
ton in a letter from her younger son, created so deep 
an impression in that lady’s mind, that she narratcKi 
the anecdote many hundreds of times until all her 
friends and acquaintances knew and, perhaps, were 
tired of it. 

Our gentlemen went through the Park, and so 
towards the Strand, where they had business. And 
Mr. Lambert, pointing to the lion on the top of the 
Earl of Northumberland’s house at Charing Cross, 
says : — 
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“Harry Warrington! your brotlier is like yonder 
lion.’’ 

“ Because he is as brave as one,” says Harry. 

“ Because I i’esj)eet virgins ! ” says CTe:*orge, laughing. 

“Because you are a stu])id lion. Because you turn 
your back on the East, and absolutely salute the 
setting sun. Why, Child, what earthly good can you 
get by being civil to a man in hopeless dudgeon and 
disgrace ? Your umde will be inop^ angiy with you 
tlmn ever — and so am 1, sir,” But Mr. LamlnTt was 
always laughing in his waggish way, and, indeed, lie 
did not look the least angry. 



CHAPTER XXX. 


ARMA VIRUMQUE. 

In DEED, if Harry Warrington liad a passion for 
military [mrsuits and studies, there was enough ot 
war stirring in Europe', and enough talk in all socie- 
ties whieli he frecpiented in London, to excite and 
intiame him. Though our own gracious Prince of the 
houst^ of ILinovt'r had been beaten, the Protestant 
Hea'o, the King of Prussia, was tilling the woidd with 
Jiis glory, and winning those astonishing victories in 
whi(*Ii I deem it fortunate on my own account that 
iny poor Harry took no part : for tlien his veracious 
biogra,ph(‘r would have liad to narrate battles the 
des('ription wluu’C'of has Ikhui undertaken by another 
])en. 1 a,]ii glad, 1 say, that Harry Warrington was 

not at Rossbach on tliat famous Gunpowder Fete-day, 
on the otli of Novimiber, in the year 1757 ; nor at 
that tremendous slaughtering-match at Leuthen, which 
the Prussian king played a month afterwards; for 
tinese prodigious actions will presently be narrated 
in other volumes, which I and all the world are eager 
to behold. Would you have this history compete 
with yonder book ? Could my jaunty yellow park- 
phaeton run counter to that grim chariot of thun- 
dering war ? Could my meek little jog-trot Pegasus 
meet the shock of you steed of foaming bit and 
flming nostril ? Dear, kind reader (witli whom I 
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love to talk from time to time, stepping down from 
the stage where our figiires are performing, attired 
in the habits and using the j^arlance of }itst ages), 
— my kind, patient reader ! it is a mercy for both 
of us that Harry Warrington did not follow the 
King of tlie Borussians, as he was minded to do, 
for then I should have had to describe l)attles which 
Carlyle is going to paint : and I don’t wish you 
should make odious comparisons between me and 
that master. 

Harry Warrington not only did not join the King 
of the Borussians, but he pined and chafed at not go- 
ing. He led a sulky, useless life, that is the fact. 
He dangled about the military coffee-houses. He did 
not care for reading anything save a newspaper. His 
turn was not literary. He even thought novels were 
stupid; and, as for the ladies ciying their eyes out 
over Mr. Richardson, he could not imagine how they 
could be moved by any such nonsense. He used to 
laugh in a vtuy hearty, jolly way, but a little late, and 
some time after the jokt*. was over. Bray, why should 
all gentleimm have a lit(‘rary taste and do we like 
some of our friends the Avors(‘ because they never 
turned a couplet in their lives ? Ruined, ])erforce 
idle, dependent on his brother for supplies, if he read 
a book falling ash^ep over it, with no fitting work for 
his great strong hands to do — how lucky it is that 
did not get into more trouble. Why, in the case of 
Achilles himself, when he was f ent by his mamma to 
the court of King Wliat-d’yc-call-’iin in order to be 
put out of harm’s reach, what happened to him 
amongst a parf'.el of women with whom he was made 
to idle his life away ? And how did Pyrrhus come 
into the world ? A powerful mettlesome young 
Achilles ought not to be leading-stringed by women 
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too much; is out of his place dawdling by distaffs 
or handing coffee-cups ; and when he is not fight- 
ing, dep^d on it, is likely to fall into much worse 
mischief. 

Those soft-hearted women, the two elder ladies of 
the Lambert family, with whom he mainly consorted, 
had an untiring pity and kindness for Harry, such as 
women only — and only a few of those — can give. 
If a man is in grief, who cheers him ; in trouble, who 
consoles him ; in wrath, who soothes him ; in joy, 
who makes him doubly happy; in prosperity, who 
rejoices ; in disgrace, who backs him against the 
world, and dresses with gentle unguents and warm 
poultices the rankling wounds made by the stings 
and arrows of outrageous Fortune ? Who but wo- 
man, if you please? You who are ill and sore from 
the buffets of Fat(% lia-ve you one or two of these sweet 
physicians ? Return thanks to the gods that they 
have left you so much of consolation. What gentle- 
man is not more or less a rroinetheus ? Who has 
not his rock (ai, ai), his chain (ea, ea), and his liver 
in a deuce of a condition ? But the sea-nymphs come 
— the gentle, the sympathizing; they kiss our writh- 
ing feet; they moisten our parched lips with their 
tears ; they do their blessed best to console us Ti- 
tans; thexj don’t turn their backs upon us after our 
o^rthrow. 

Now Theo and her mother were full of pity for 
Harry; but Hetty’s hefrt was rather hard and seem- 
ingly savage towards liim. Hhe chafed that his posi- 
tion was not more glorious ; she was angry that he 
was still dei)endent and idle. The whole world was 
in arms, and (fould he not carry a musket ? It 
was harvest time, and huudrinls of thousands of 
reapers were out with their flashing sickles; could 
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he not use his, and cut down his sheaf or two of 
glory ? 

<< Why, how savage the little thing is wflh him I 
says Papa, after a scene in wliieh, according to her 
wont, Miss Hetty had been firing little shots into 
that tpiivering target which came and set itself up in 
Mrs. Lambert’s drawing-room every day. 

“ Her conduct is perfectly abominable ! ” cries 
Majiima; “she deserves to be whipped, and sent to 
bed.^’ 

“ Perhaps, Mother, it is because she likes him bet- 
ter than any of us do,” says Theo, “ and it is for his 
sake that Hetty is angry. If T were fund of — of 
some one, I should like to be able to* admire and re- 
spect him always — to think everything he did right 
— and my gentleman better than all the gentlemen 
in the world ! ” 

“ The truth is, my dear,” answers M rs. Lambert, 
“that your father is so much better than all the 
world, he has spoiled us. Did you ever see aii}^ one 
to compare with him ? ” 

“ Very few, indeed,” owns Theo, with a blush. 

“ Very few. Who is so good-tempered ? ” 

“ 1 think nobody, Mamma,” Theo acknowledges. 

“ Or so brave ? ” 

“ Why, I dare say Mr. Wolfe, or Harry, or Mr. 
Grcorge, are very brave.” 

“ Or so learned and witty ? ” 

“I am sure Mr. George ^ems very learned, and 
witty too, in his way,” says Theo ; “ and his manners 
are very fine — you own they are, Madame de Bern- 
stein says they are, and she hath seen the world. 
Indeed, Mr. George has a lofty way with him, which 
I don’t see in other people ; and in reading books, I 
find he chooses the fine noble things always, and 
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loves them in spite of all his satire. He certainly is 
of a satiricjal turn, but then lie is only bitter against 
mean tliitigs and people. No gentleman hath a more 
tender lieart, I am sure ; and but yesterday, after he 
had been talking so bitterly as you said, 1 happen(‘d 
to look out of window, and saw him stop and treat 
a whole crowd of little children to apples at the 
stall at the corner. And the day before yesterday, 
when he was coming and brouglit nu; the IMoliere, lie 
stoppc‘d and gave money to a beggar, and how charm- 
ingly, sure, he reads the Freneh ! I agree with him 
though about ‘ Tartiiil’e,’ thougli ’t is so wonderfully 
clever and lively, that a mere villain and hypocrite is 
a figure too mean to be made tin* cliicd' of a great piece, 
lago, Mr. Gec)rge said, is near as great a villain ; but 
then he is not the first character of the tragedy, 
which is Othello, with his noble weakness. But what 
fine ladies and gentlemen Moliere rejiresents, — so 
Mr. George thinks — and — but oh, I don’t dare to 
repeat the verses after Am.” 

But you know them by heart, my dear ? ” asks 
Mrs. Lambert. 

And llieo replies, “ 0 yes, Mamma ! I know tliem 
by — Nonsense ! 

I here fancy osculations, paliiitations, and exit 
Miss Theo, blushing like a rose. Why had she 
stopped in her sentence ? Because Mamma was look- 
ing at her so oddly. And why was IMainma looking 
at her so oddly ? , And why had she looked after IVfr. 
George, when he was going away, and looked for him 
when he was coming? Ah, and why do cheeks 
blush, and why do roses bloom ? Old Time is still a- 
flying. Old spring and bud time ; old summer and 
bloom time ; old autumn and seed time ; old winter 
time, wlien the cracking, shivering old tree-tops are 
bald or covered with snow. 
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A few minutes after George arrived, Theo would 
come down stairs with a fluttering heart, may be, and 
a sweet nosegay in her cheeks, just culled, as it wore, 
fresh ill his honor; and I supiiose she must have been 
constantly at that window wliicdi cominandod the 
street, and whence slio could cs[)y his g(uierosity to 
the swec]), or his purchases from the apple-woman. 
But if it was Harry who kno(*k(‘d, slu' remained in 
her own apartment with lier woih or her books, 
sending lier sister to receive the young g(mtleraan, or 
her brothers when the elder was at liome from col- 
lege, or Doctor Crusius from the (/hartreux gave the 
younger leave to go home. And what good eyes Theo 
must have had — and oftcm in the evening, too — to 
note the difference betw(»en Harry’s yellow hair and 
George’s dark locks, and b(‘tw(‘en tluur figures, though 
they were so like that ])(‘ople continually were mis- 
taking one for the other brotluu’. Xow it is certain 
th.at Theo never mistook one or tN^ther ; and that 
Hetty, for her ])art, was not in the least excited, or 
rude, or iiert, when she found the black-haired 
gentleman in her mother's drawing-room. 

Our friends could come when they liked to Mr. 
Lambert’s hoiis(‘, and stay as long as tlu'y chose ; 
and, one day, he of the gulden locks was sitting on a 
couch there, in an attitude of more than ordinary 
idleness and despondency, when who should come 
down to him but Miss Hetty? I say it was a most 
curious thing (though the gilds would have gone to 
tlie rack rather than own any collusion), that when 
Harry called, Hetty appeanul ; when George arrived, 
Theo somehow came ; and so, according to the usual 
dispensation, it v^as IVIiss Lambert, junior, who now 
arrived to entert.ain the younger Yirginian. 

After usual ceremuniv's and compliments, we may 
imagine that the lady says to the gentleman : 
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^^And pray, sir, wliat makes your lionor look so 
glum this morning ? 

Ah, Hetty ! ’’ says he. I have nothing else to 
do hut to look glum. I remember when we were 
boys — and I a rare idle one, you may be sure — I 
would always be asking my tutor for a holiday, 
which I would pass very likely swinging on a gate, or 
making ducks and drakes over the pond, and those do- 
nothing days were always the most melancholy. 
What have I got to do now from morning till 
niglit ? 

“Breakfast, walk — dinner, walk — tea, su])]>er, I 
suppose; and a pipe of your Virginia,” says Miss 
Hetty, tossing her head. 

“ I tell you what, when I went back with Charley 
to the Chartreux t’ other night, L had a mind to say to 
the master, ‘ Teach me, sir. Here ’s a boy knows a 
deal more Latin and Greek, at thirt(*en, than T do, 
who am ten years older. I have nothing to do from 
morning till night, and I might as well go to my 
books again, and see if I can re])air my idleness? as 
a boy.^ Why do you laugh, Hetty V ” 

“ 1 laugh to fancy you at tlie head of a class, and 
called up by the master!” (*,ries Hetty. 

“I shouldn’t be at the head of the class,” Harrv 
says, humbly. “ George might be at the head of any 
class, but I am not a book-man, you see ; and when T 
was young, neglecTed myself, and was very idle. AVe 
would not let our tutors cane us much at home, but, 
if we had, it might have done me good.” 

Hetty di-ubbed with her little foot, and looked at 
the 3'oung man sitting before Inn* — strong, idle, 
melanclioly. 

“ U})on my word, it might do you good now ! ” she 
was minded to say. “ What does Cluudey say about 
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the caning at school ? Does his account of it set you 
longing for it, pray ? she asked. 

His account of his school,” Harry answered, sim- 
ply, makes me see that I have been idle when I 
ought to have work^nl, and that I have not a genius 
for books, and for what am I good ? Only to spend 
my patrimony when I come abroad, or to lounge at 
coffee-houses or race-courses, or to gallop behind 
dogs wdien I am at home. I am good for nothing, 
I am.” 

‘‘ What, such a great, brave, strong fellow as you 
good for nothing?” cries Hot. “1 would not confess 
as much to any woman, if I were twice as good for 
nothing!” , 

“ What am I to do ? I ask for leave to go into the 
army, and Madam Esmond does not answer me. *T is 
the only thing I am fit for. I have no money to buy. 
Having spent all my own, and so much of my 
brother’s, I cannot and won’t ask for more. If my 
mother would but send me to the army, you know I 
would jump to go.” 

“Eh! A gentleman of spirit does not want a 
Woman to buckle his sword on for liim, or to clean his 
firelock! What was that our pa]»a told us of the 
young gentleman at Court yesterday ? — Sir John 
Armytage — ” 

“ Sir John Armytage ? I used to know him when 
I frequented ‘White’s’ and the club-houses — a fine, 
noble young gentleman, of a grc^at estate in the 
North.” 

“And engaged to be married to a famous beauty, 
too — Miss Howe, my Lord How(*’s sister — but thaty 
I suppose, is not an obstacle to grntlen;ien ? ” 

“ An obstacle to wbat ? ” asks the gentleman. 

“An obstacle to glory!” says Miss Hetty. “I 
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think no woman of spirit would say ‘ Stay I ’ though 
shi? a(lor(^d Inn- lover ever so niueh, wljeii his country 
said Kro ! ’ Sir John had volant(H*red for the expe- 
dition which is proparing, and h(*ing at Court yester- 
day his Majesty asked him when h(i would be ready 
to go? ‘To-morrow, pl(*ase your Majesty/ reidics 
Sir John, and the King said that was a soldier’s an- 
swer, My father liimself is longing to go, though he 
lias ^lamina and all us hrats at home. O dear, O 
dear! Why wasn't I a man myself? Both my 
brothers an* for tin* (Uiun'li ; but, as for nn*, I know I 
sliould hav(‘ m:nl(> a famous little soldier ! ” And so 
speaking, this young ])(*rson strode about the room, 
wejiring a most courageous military aspect, and look- 
ing as hold as Joan of Are. 

Haiay beheld lier with a tender admiration. 
think," says In', “ I would hardly like to see a musket 
on that little shoulder, nor a wound on that pretty 
face, Hetty.” 

**Wouin]s! who h'ars wounds?” cries the little 
mai(l. “ Muskets ? If I eo\dd carry oin*, I would use 
it. You men fancy that wt? wonn*ii are good for 
nothing hut to make puddings or stitch samplers. 
Wljy wasn't I a man, I say ? Ch'orge was n'ading to 
us yesbu’duv out of Tasso — look, hen* it is, and I 
tliouglit tin* v(‘i'se.s applied to me. See! Here is the 
hook, witli tin* mark in it where we left off.” 

“M’ith tin* mark i-u it?" says Harry dutifully. 

Yc’S ! it is about a woman who is disappointed be- 
caus(‘ — ])eea.use ]n*r brother does not go to waV, ami 
she says of lierself — 

*“Aljici! why (lid n‘*t Heaven these iiiembors frail 
With lively force and vigor strengthen, so 
That I this silken Rowu—*” 
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‘‘ Silktni pjown ? ” says Oownright Harry, with a 
look of in(|uiry. 

‘‘AYoll, sir, 1 know 'tis but ealiinaiico; — but so it 
is in the book — 

‘ — tliis silk(Mi gown and slender veil 
Miglit for a breastplate and a helm hn't^go ; 

Then slionld not heat, nor cold, Ji<>r rain, nor hail, 

Nor stoiins that fall, nor blust’ring wiinls tliat blow, 
Withlmlfl me ; but I would, both day and night, 

In pitched field or private combat, fight — ’ 

Fight ? Yi‘s, that I would ! ^Vhy arc both my 
brotlnu’s to be parsons, 1 say ? One of my papa’s 
chiklnni ouglit to bo a soldier ! ” 

Harry laughed, a very gentle, kind laugh, as he 
looked at lier. He felt that he would not like much 
to hit sucli a tender little wtirrior as tlmt. 

^^Why,” says h(‘, liolding a linger out, T think 
here is a finger nigh as big as your arm. How would 
you stand u}) before a great, strong man ? 1 should 

like to S(‘e a man try and injure you, tht)ugh ; I should 
just like to see him! You litth^ (bdii'ate, tender 
creatui'e ! Do you sn]>pose any scoundrel would dare 
to do anything unkind to you?"' And, excited by 
this flight of his inuiginatimi, Harry fell to walking 
up and down the room, too, (ihaling at tlu* idea of any 
rogue of a. Frenchman daring to be rude to Miss 
Hester Lamb<n*t. 

It was a belief in this silent courage of liis which 
subjugated Jbdty, and this (piality which she sup- 
posed hini to possess, which causc^d ln*r specially to 
admire liiiu. Yliss Hetty was no more, bold, in reality, 
tlnin Madam Erminia, whose spccadi she had been 
reading out of the book, and about whom Mr. Harry 
Warrington never heard one single word. He may 
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have been in the room when brother George was read- 
ing his poetry out to the ladies, but his thoughts 
were busy with his own affairs, and he was entirely be- 
wildered with your Clotildas and Eniiinias, and giants, 
and enchanters, and nonsense. No, Miss Hetty, I 
say and believe, had nothing of the virago in her com- 
position ; else, no doubt, she would have taken a 
fan(*y to a soft young fellow Avith. a literary turn*, or a 
genius for playing the liute, according to the laws of 
contrast and nature provided in those eases ; and Avho 
has not lieard how greiit, strong nnui have an aftin- 
ity for frail, teiuhu* little women ; how tender little 
women are aitraettMl by great, honest, strong men; 
and how your burly henx^s and (diampions of war are 
constantly henpet'ked! If Mr. Harry Warrington 
falls ill love witli a woman wlio is like Miss Lambert 
in disposition, and if he marries lier — without being 
conjurers, I think W(i may all see Avhat the (uid will 
be. 

8o, whilst Hetty was firing her little sarcasms into 
Harry, he for awhile scarcely felt Unit they were 
stinging him, and let her shoot on without so much as 
taking the trouble to shake the litth‘ arroAvs out of his 
hid(*. Did she mean by her sneers and iuiuieiidoes to 
rouse him into action ? He wtis too magnanimous to 
understand such small liiuts. Did she mean to shame 
him by saying tliat she, a AA^eak woman, AAanild don tJie 
cas(pie and breast[)la.te ? The simple ftdloAV either 
melted at the idea of her being in danger, or at the 
notion of her fighting fell a-laugliing. 

‘‘Pray Avha-t is’ the use of liaving a strong hand 
if you only use it to liold a skein of silk for my 
mother cries Miss Hester; *‘and Avha.t is the good 
of being ev'er so strong in a drawing-room ? Nobody 
wants you to throw anybody out of Aviudow, Harry! 
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A strong man, indeed ! I sapi)OBe there 's a stronger 
at Bartholomew Fair. James Wolfe is not a strong 
man. He seems quite weakly and ill. When he was 
here last, he was coughing the whole time, and as pale 
as tf he had seen a ghost.” 

I never could understand why a man should be 
frightened at a ghost,” says Harry. 

‘‘Bray, have you seen one, sir?” asks ,the peii; 
young lady. 

“No. I thought I did once at home — when we 
were boys ; but it was only Nathan in his night-shirt ; 
but I was n’t frightened when 1 thought he was a 
ghost. I believe there’s no such things. Our nurses 
tell a pack of lies about ’em,” says Harry, gravely, 
“ George wais a little frightened j but tluui ho ’s — ” 
Here he paused. 

“ Then George is what ? ” asked Hetty. 

“George is different from mo, that’s all. Our 
mother ’s a bold woman as ever you saw, but she 
screams at seeing a mouse — always does — cuiri’t help 
it. It ’s her nature. 8o, you see, jKn-liai)6 my brother 
qan’t bear ghosts. 1 don’t mind ’em.” 

“George always says you would have made a better 
soldier than ho.” 

“ So I think I should, if I had been allowed to try. 
But he can do a thousand things better than me, or 
anybody else in the world. Why didn’t he let me 
volunteer on Braddock’s expedition ? I might have 
got knocked on the head, and then 1 should have 
been |)retty much as useful as I am now, and then I 
shouldn’t have ruined myself, and* brought people to 
point at me and say that I had disgraced the name of 
Warrington. Why may n’t I go on this expedition, 
and volunteer like Sir John Arinytage ? Oh, Hetty ! 
I’m a miserable fellow -^that’s what I am.” And 
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the miserable fellow paced the room at double quick 
time. wish I had never come to Europe,” he 
groaned out. 

What a compliment to us ! Thank you, Harry ! ” 
but presently, on an appealing look from the gdhtle- 
man, she added, Are you — are you thinking of go- 
ing home ? ” 

‘‘And have all Virginia jeering at me! There’s 
not a gentleman tliere that would n’t, except one, and 
him my mother doesn’t like. I should be ashamed 
to go home now, I think. You don’t know my 
mother, Hetty. 1 ain’t afraid of most things; but, 
somehow, I am of her. What shall 1 say to her, when 
she says, * Harry, where ’s your patrimony ? ’ ^ Spent, 
Mother,’ I shall have to say. ‘ What have you done 
with it ? ’ ‘ Wasted it, Mother, and went to prison 

after.’ ‘Who took you out of prison?’ ‘Brother 
George, Ma’am, he took me out of prison; and now 
I ’m come back, having done no good for myself, with 
no profession, no prosj>ects, no nothing — only to 
look after negroes, and be scolded at home ; or to go 
to sleep at sermons ; or to play at cards, and drink, 
and fight cocks at the taverns about.’ How can I 
look the gentlemen of the country in the face ? I ’m 
ashamed to go home in this way, I say. I must and 
will do something! What shall 1 do, Hetty? Ah! 
what shall 1 do ? ” 

•*I)o ? What did Mr. Wolfe do at Louisburg ? Ill 
as he was, and in love as we knew him to ,be, he 
did n’t stop to be nursed by his mother, Harry, or to 
dawdle with his sweetheart. He wenl; on the King’s 
service, and hath come back covered with honor. If 
there is to be another great campaign in America, 
Papa says he is sure of a great command.” 

^‘I wish he would take me with him, and that 
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a ball would knock me on the head and, finish me,” 
groaned Harry. You speak to me, Hetty, as though 
it were my fault that I am not in the army, when you 
know I would give — give, forsooth, what have I to 
give ? — yes ! my life to go on service ! ” 

“ Life indeed ! ’’ says Miss Hetty, with a shrug of 
her shoulders. 

“You don’t seem to think that of much value, 
Hetty,” remarked Harry, sadly. “No more it is — 
to anybody. 1 ’m a poor useless fellow. I hn not 
even free to throw it away as 1 would like, being 
under orders here and at liome.” 

“ Orders, indeed ! Why under orders ? ” cries Miss 
Hetty. “ Are n’t you tall enough, and old enough to 
act for yourself, and must you have (leorge for a 
master here, and your mother for a schoolmistress at 
home ? If 1 were a man, I would do something 
famous before I was two-and-twenty years old, that 
1 would ! I would have the world speak of me. I 
would n’t dawdle at a})ron-strings. 1 would n’t curse 
my fortune — I ’d make it. I vow and declare I 
would ! ” 

Now, for the first time, Harny began to wince at 
the words of his young lecturer. 

“ No negro on our estate is mort' a slave than I am, 
Hetty,” he said, turning very red as he addn\ssed lier; 
“ hut then, Miss liambert, we don’t reproach the poor 
fellow for not being free. That is n’t generous. At 
least that is n’t the way I understand honor. Per- 
haps with women it ’s different, or I may be wrong, 
and have no right to be hurt at a young girl telling 
me wlmt my faults are. Perhaps my faults are not 
my faults — only my cmrsed luck. You have been 
talking ever so long about this geutleman volunteer- 
ing, and that man winning glory, and cracking up 
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their courage as if I had none of my own. I suppose, 
for tlie matter of that, I as well provided as other 
gentlemen, I don’t brag : but I ’m not afraid of Mr. 
Wolfe, nor of Sir John Armytage, nor of anybody else 
that ever I saw. How can I buy a commission when 
I ’ve spent my last shilling, or ask iny brother for 
more who has already lialved with me ? A gentle- 
man of my rank can’t go a common soldier — (dse, by 
Ju])iter, T would! And if a ball finished me, 1 sn|> 
pose Miss Hetty Lamb(*rt woidd n’t be very sorry. 
It isn’t kind, Hetty — I didn’t think it of you.” 

“ Wliat is it I hav'e said ? ” asks tlie young lady, 
have only said Sir John Armytage has volun- 
teer(*d, and Mr. Wolfe has covered himself with 
lionor, and you In'gin to s(U)ld me ! How can I help 
it if Mr. Wolfit is bravo and famous ? Is tliat any 
reason you sliould be angry, pray?” 

I did n’t say angry,” said Harry, gravely. “ I 
Sfiid 1 was hurt.” 

*‘Oh, indeed ! T thought such a little creature as I 
am couldn’t hurt anybody! I’m sure ’tis mighty 
complimentary to me to say that a young lady whose 
arm is no bigger than your little huger (*,an hurt such 
a great strong man as yo\i ! ” 

“ I sear(*e thought you would try, Hetty,’’ the young 
man said. “ You S(M', 1 ’m not used to this kind of 
weh'ome in this liousc*.” 

“ What IS it, my poor boy ? ” asks kind Mrs. Lam- 
bert, looking in at the door at this juncture, and find- 
ing the youth with a very woe- worn conn ten ahee. 

‘*Oh, we liave heard the story before, Mamma!” 
says Hetty, hurriedly. “Harry is making his old 
com plaint of having nothing to do. And he is quite 
unhap|)y ; and he is telling us so over and ovtu* again, 
that’s all.” 
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“ So are you hungry over and over again, my dear! 
Is tliat a reason why your papa and I should leave off 
giving you dinner ! ” cries Mamma, with some emotion. 

Will you stay and have ours, Harry ? is just 
three o’clock ! ” Harry agreed to stay, after a few 
faint negations. ‘‘^ly husband dines abroad. We 
are but three women, so you will have a dull dinner,’’ 
remarks Mrs. Lambert. 

We shall have a gentleman to (ailiven us, Mamma, 
I dare say I ” say Madam Peit, and tlien looked in 
Mamma’s fac(^ with that admirable gaze of blank in- 
noceiK^e wlii(!h Madam Pert knows how to assume 
when she has been specially and siu’cessfully wiehed. 

AVhen the dinner appeared Miss Hetty (*ame down 
stairs, and was exceedingly (diatty, livtdy, and enter- 
taining, Theo did not know that any little difference 
ha% oceurrefl (siudi, alas, my Clnastian friends, will 
hap]»en in tlie most charming fa.niili(^s), did not know, 
*1 say, that anything had ha])p(uied until Hetty’s un- 
common sprightliiu'ss and gayety roused her sus]>icions. 
H('tt\^ would start a dozen subjects of (‘.onversatioii — 
the King of Prussia, and the news from America ; the 
last mascpierade, and the Ingliwayman sliot near Par- 
net j and when her sister, admiring this volubility, in- 
quired the reason of it, with her eves, — 

Oh, my dear, you need not nod and wink at me ! ” 
cries Hetty. Mamma asked Harry on ])urpose to en- 
liven us, and I am talking until he begins, — just like 
the fiddles at the [)layhous(‘, you know, Theo ! First 
the fiddlers then the ]>lay. Pray begin, Harry I” 
Hester ! ” cries Mamma. 

I merely asked Harry to entertain us. You said 
yourself, Mother, that we were only three women, and 
the dinner would be dull for a gentleman ; unless, in- 
deed, he chose to be very lively,” 
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I ’m not that on most days — and, Heaven knows, 
on this (lay less than most,” says poor Harry. 

Wliy on this clay less than another ? Tuesday is 
as good a day to be lively as Wednesday. The only 
day when we mustn’t be lively is Sunday. Well, you 
know it is, Ma’am ! We mustn’t sing, nor dance, ncu* 
do anything on Sunday.” 

And in this naughty way the young woman went on 
for the rest of the. evening, and was complimented by 
her mcjtlKU* and sisttn* wlnm poor Harry to(A liis leave. 
Hc‘ was not r(‘ady of wit, and (^ould not fling bac.k the 
taunts whi(*h llettv east against him. Nay,- had he 
Ixicn able to retort, he would iiave been silent. He 
was too gtmerous to eiigage in that small war, and 
c.hos(; to tak(^ all IIest(‘r*s sarctasins without an attempt 
to parry or evade them. Very likely the young lady 
Avatched and admired that magnanimity, whilegshe 
tried it so cuaielly. And after one of her tits of ill 
behavior, her parents and fricmds had not the least 
iiecnl to s(H)ld her, as she candidly told them, because 
she suffered a grc'at deal more than they would ev^er 
have had her, and her consciemre punished her a great 
deal more severely than her kind elders would have 
thought of doing. 1 suj>])ose she lies awake all that 
night, and tosses and tumbles in her bed. I suppose 
she wets her pillow witli tears, and should not mind 
about her sobbing : unless it kept her sister awake ; 
unless sh(‘ was unwell the next day, and the doedor 
liad to he fetehed ; unless the whole family is to be 
put to discoinfort ; Mother to choke over her dinner in 
flurry and indignation ; Father to eat his roast-beef in 
silence and with bitter sauce : everybody to look at 
the door each time it opens, with a vague hope that 
Harry is coming in. If Harry does not come, why at 
least does not George come ? thinks Miss Theo. 
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Some time in the course of the evening comes a bil- 
let from George Warrington, with a large nosegay of 
lilacs, per jMr. Giiiiibo. “ 1 send my best duty and re- 
gards to Mrs. Ijambert and the ladies/’ George says, 

and humbly beg to present to Miss Theo this nose- 
gay of lilacs, which she says she loves in the early 
spring. You must not thank me for them, i)h*ase, but 
the gard(*ner of Ibnlford Hous(‘, with whom I have 
made great friends by prt'senting him with Sf)ine dried 
specimens of a Virginian ])hint whi(*h some ladies don’t 
think as fragrant as lilacs. 

I have bemi in the garden almost all the day. It 
is alive with sunshine and s])ring: and I have been 
composing two sc(*nes of you know what, and judish- 
ing the verses whi(*h the Ikige sings in tlu‘ fourth act, 
under Sybil la’s window, which she <*annot hear, j)oor 
thiiig, b(M!aus(‘ slu^ has just had her In^ad off.” 

“Provoking! I wisii lie would not always sneer 
and laugh ! The vcu'ses are beautiful,” says Theo. 

“You regally think so, my dear? How very odd !” 
reinai'ks Papa. 

Little H(*t looks up from her dismal corner with a 
faint smile of humor. Theo’s secret is a secret for no 
body in the house, it seems. Can any young peo])le 
guess what it is ? Our young lady continues to 
read : 

“Spencer has asked the famous Mr, Johnson to 
breakfast to-morrow, who condescends to hear the 
play, and who won’t, 1 hop(*, be too angry IxH^ause my 
heroine undergoes the fate of his in ‘Irene.’ I have 
heard he came up to London himself as a young man 
with only Ins tragedy in his wallet. Shall I ever be 
abl<^ to get mine played ? Can you fan(*y the. (',at<;all 
music beginning, and the pit hissing at that perilous 
part of the fourth act, where my executioner comes 
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out from the closet with his ^reat sword, at tae awful 
moment when lu^ is (‘alhul u]>on to amputate? They 
say Mr. Fitdding, when tlie ])it hissed at a ])art of one 
of his pieces a])Out whi(*h Mr. Garrick had warned him, 
said, * Hang tlicin, they have found it out, have they ? ’ 
and finished his punch in traiupiillity. 1 suppose liis 
wif(‘ was not in the boxes. There are some women 
to whom 1 would be V(*ry unwilling to give ])ain, 
and there are some to whom I would give the best I 
have.” 

Whom (‘an lie nu‘an ? The Ictb'r is to you, my 
d(*ar. 1 prot(‘st he is making love to your motlier 
before my face!” (‘ries Papa to Hetty, who only gives 
a little sigh, puts her hand in her father\s hand, and 
then withdraws it. 

To whom I w'ould give the best I have. To-day 
it is only a bunch of lilacs. To inorrow it mix}jgbe 
what? — a bra.n(‘h of rue — a sprig of bays, }>er haps 
— anything, so it be my best and my all. 

“ 1 liave had a tine long day, and all to myself. 
What do you think of Ha.rry playing tiuant ? ” 
(H»*re we may imagine, wdiat tht‘y i‘a.ll in France, or 
what they us(*d to call, w hen men dansl to speak or 
(iitiztuis to heai’, seuHation dnas Caudltoire.) 

I suppose *Car]»ezau’ wearied the ])oor bdlow’s ex- 
istence out. Certain it is he has been miserable for 
weeks ])a.st ; and a clninge of air and scene may do 
him good, 'fins morning, (piite early, he came to my 
room ; and told me he had taken a seat in the Ports- 
mouth nuK'liine, and proposed to go to the Isle of 
Wight, to the army there.” 

The army ! Hetty looks very ])ale at this an- 
nouncement, and lier motluu* (Continues : — 

“ And a little portion of it, nainely, the thirty- 
second regiment, is commanded by Lieuteuant-Culouel 
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Richmond Webb — the nephew of the famous old 
General under whom my grandfather Esmond served 
in the great wars of ^larl borough. Mr. Webb met 
us at oiir uncle’s, accosting us very politely, and giv- 
ing us an invitation to visit him at his regiment. 
Let my poor brother go and listiui to his darling 
music of life and drum ! He bade me tell the ladies 
that they should hear from him. T kiss tlieir hands, 
and go to dress for diniu*r, at the ‘ Star and Garter,* 
in Pall Mall. We are to have Mr. Soame J(myns, 
Mr. Cambridge, Mr. Wal])ole, possibly, if he is not 
too fine to dine in a tavern; a young Irishimin, a 
Mr. Bourke, who, they say, is a wonder of eUxiueuce 
and learning — in fine, all the wits of Mr. Dodsley’s 
shop. Quick, Gumbo, a coach, and my French gray 
suit ! And if gentlemen ask me, ‘ Wlio gave you that 
sprig of lilac you wear on your heart-side ? ' I sliall 
call a bumper, and give Lilac for a toast.” 

I fear there is no more rest for Ilt'ity on this night 
than on the previous one, wlien she had behaved so 
mutinously to poor Harry Warrington. Some s(‘cret 
resolution must have inspired that gentleman, for, 
after leaving Mr. Ijambert’s table*, he parted tlie 
streets for awliile, and appeariMl at a late* lionr in the 
evening at Madame de Bernste‘in*s house in Clarges 
Street. He*r ladys]ii])’s h(*alt]j had been sonu^wliat 
ailing of late, so tliat even h<*r favorite routs were 
denied her, and slie wa.s sitting ov(*r a quiet game of 
ecarte^ with a divine of wlnnii our last news were 
from a loc.k-u|> house hard by that in which Harry 
Warrington had lieen himself confined. (i(*org(*, at 
Harry’s request, had paid tlie little dc*l)t under wliicli 
Mr. Sampson had suffered temporarily, IL* had hwn 
at his living for a year. He may have paid and con- 
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tracted ever so many debts, have been in and out of 
jail many times since we saw him. For some time 
past he had been back in London stout and liearty as 
usual, and ready for any invitation to cards or claret. 
Madame de Bernst(*iii did not care to have her game 
interru})ted by her nephew, whose conversation had 
little interest now for the fickle old woman. Next to 
the very young, I sui)pose the very old are the most 
selfish. Alas, the heart hardens as tiie blood ceases 
to run. Tlie cold snow strikes down from the head, 
and checks the glow of f(‘eling. Who wants to sur- 
vive into old age after abdicating all his faculties one 
by one, and be sans teeth, sans eves, sans memory, 
sans hope, sans symj)athy ? How fared it with those 
patriarchs of old who lived for their nine centuries, 
and when were life's conditions so changed that, after 
thr(*e-sr>f>re y(‘ars and ten, it became but a vexation 
and a burden ? 

Getting no reply but iTes and No to his brief 
speeelies, ]^oor Harry sat awhile on a couch, opposite 
his aunt, who shrugged her shoulders, had her back 
to her ne})liew, and continued her game with the 
Chaphiin. Sampson sat opposite Mr. Warrington, 
and could see that something disturbed him. His 
face was v<>ry pale, and his countenance disturbed 
and full of gloom. “Something has happened to him, 
Ma’am,’’ he whispen'd to the Baroness. 

“ liah ! ” She shrugged, her shoulders again, and 
continue<l to deal her cards. “ What is tlie matt('r 
wuth you, sir,” she at last said, at a pause in the 
game, “ tluvt you have such a dismal (countenance ? 
Chaplain, that last game makes us t‘\Tn, I thiidv I ” 

Harry got up from his jdace. “ I am gt.>ing on a 
journey : I am come to bid you good-by, Aunt,” he 
said, in a very tragical voice. 
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a journey ! Are you going home to America ? 
I mark the king, Chaplain, ami i)lay him/^ 

No, Harry said : he Avas not going to America 
yet: he was going to the Isle of AViglit for the 
present. 

Indeed ! a lovely spot ! ” says the Baroness. Ban 
Dion aniiy et hon voyage ! ” And she kissed a 
hand to her nephew. 

I may n’t come back for some time, Aunt,” he 
groaned out. 

‘^Indeed! We shall be inconsolable without you! 
Unless you have a spade, Mr. Saiu])son, the game is 
mine. Good-by, my child! No more ^ about your 
journey at present : tell us about it when you (^ome 
back ! ” And she gayly bade him farewell. He looked 
for a moment piteously at her, and was gone. 

Something grave has happened, Madam,” says the 
Oha])lain. 

Oh ! the boy is always getting into scrapes ! 1 

suppose he has been falling in love with one of those 
country girls — what are their names, Lamberts ? — 
with whom he is ever dawdling about. He has lieen 
doing no good here for some time. 1 am di.sai)poiiited 
in him, really quite grieved about him — I will take 
two cards, if you please — again ? — quite grieved. 
What do you think they say of hi.s cousin — the Miss 
Warrington who made eyes at him when she thought 
he was a prize — they say the King has remarked her, 
and the Yarmouth is creving with rage. He, he!~ 
those inethodistical Warringtons ! They are not a bit 
less worldly than their iieighlx)rs j and, old as he is, if 
the Grand Seignior throws his pocket-handkerchief^ 
they will jump to catch it.” 

All, Madam ; how your ladyship knows the world 1 ” 
sighs the Chaplain, “ I propose if you jilease !” 










asf 

“I have lived loag aaough in Mr. Sampson, to 
know something of it. ’Tis sadly selfish, my dear sir, 
sadly selfish ; and everybody is straggling to pass his 
neighbor! No, I can’t give you* any more cards. 
You haven’t the king? I play queen, knave, and a 
ten, — a sadly selfish world, indeed. And here comes 
my chocolate ! ” 

The more immediate interest of the cards entirely 
absorbs the old woman. The door shuts out her nephew 
and his cares. Under his hat, he bears them into the 
street, and paces the dark town for awhile. 

“ (rood God ! ” he thinks, “ what a miserable fellow 
I am, and what a spendthrift of my life I have been I 
1 sit silent with George and his friends. I am not 
clever and witty as he is. 1 am only a burden 
to him : and if I would help him ever so much, don’t 
know how. My dear Aunt Lambert’s kindness never 
tires, but I begin to be ashamed of trying it. Why, 
even Hetty can’t help turning on me ; and when she 
tells me I am idle and should be doing something, 
ought I to be angry ? The rest have left me. There ’a 
my cousins and uncle and my lady my aunt, they 
liave showed me the cold shoulder this long time. 
They did n’t even ask me to Norfolk when they went 
down to the country, and offer me so much as a diiy’s 
partridge-shooting. I can’t go to C.istlcwood — after 
what has happened: I should break that scoundrel 
William’s bones { and, faith, am well out of the place 
altogether.” 

He laughs a fierce laugh as he recalls his adventures 
since he has been in Europe. Money, friends, pleasure, 
all have passed away, and he feels the past like a 
dream. He strolls into “ Wliite’s Chocolate House,” 
where the waiters have scarce seen him for a year. 
The ParMomeut is up. Gentlemen are away 5 there is 
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not even any play going on ; — not that he would join it, 
if there were. He has but a few pieces in his pocket ; 
George’s drawer is open, and he may take wliat money 
he likes thence ; but very, very sparingly will he avail 
himself of his brother’s repeatetl invitation. He sits 
and drinks his glass in moody silence. Two or three 
officers of tlie Guards enter from St. James’s. He knew 
them in former days, and the young men, who have 
been already dining and drinking on guard, insist on 
more drink at the club. The other battalion of their 
regiment is at Winchester : it is going on this great 
expedition, no one knows whither, wliich everybody is 
talking about. Cursed fate that they do not belong to 
the other battalion; and. must stay and do duty in 
London and at Kensington ! There is Webb, who 
was of their regiment : he did well to exchange his 
company in the Coldstivams for the lieutenant- 
colonelcy of the thirty -second. He will be of tlie ex- 
pedition. Why, everybody is going; and the young 
gentlemen mention a score of names of men of the 
first birth and fashion, wlio have voluntcer(*d. ‘^t 
ain’t Hanoverians this time, commandtHl by the big 
Prince,” says one young gentleman (whose relatives 
may have been Tories forty years ago) — ‘Mt ’s Eng- 
lishmen, with the Guards at the head of ’em, and a 
Marlborough for a leader! Will the F'nnichmen ever 
.stand against them? No, by George, they are irre- 
sistible.” And a fresh bowl is called, and loud toasts 
are drunk to the success of the expedition. 

Mr. Warrington, who is a cup too low, the young 
Guardsmen say, walks away when they ar(* not st(*ady 
enough to be able to follow him, thinks over the 
matter on his way to his lodgings, and lies thinking 
of it all through the night. 

What is it, my boy ? ” asks George Warrington 
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of his brother, when the latter enters his chamber 
very early on a blushing May inorning. 

I want a little money out of the drawer,” says 
Harry, looking at his brother. I am smk and tired 
of London.” 

'^Good heavens! Can anybody be tii*ed of Lon- 
don ? ” George asks, vdio has reasons for thinking it 
the most delightful place in the Avorld. ^ 

I have for one. I am sick and ill,” says Harry. 
You and Hetty have been quarrelling ? ” 

“ She don’t care a ])enny-j)iece about me, nor I for 
her neither,” says Harry, nodding his head. ^^But I 
am ill, and a little country air will do me good,” 
And he meutious hcuv he thinks of going to visit Mr. 
Webb in the Isle of Wight, and how a Portsmouth 
coach starts from Holborn. 

‘‘There’s tlie till, Harry,” says George, pointing 
from his bed. “ Put your hand in, and take what you 
will. What a lovely morning, and how fresh the 
Bedford House garden looks.” 

“ Gnd bless you, brother ! ” Harry says. 

“Have a good time, Harry!” and down goes 
Geurg<^’s ht‘ad on the pillow again, and he takes liis 
poiKul and note-book from under his bolster, and falls 
to polishing Ids verses, as Harry, with his cloak over 
Ids shoulder and a little valise in Ids hand, walks to 
the inn in Holborn whence the Portsmouth machine 
starts. 



CHAPTER XXXL 


MELPOMENE. 

George Warrington by no means allowed his 
le^al studies to obstruct his comfort and pleasures, 
or interfere with his precuous health. Madam Es- 
mond had pointed out to him in her letters tliat 
though he wore a student’s gown, and sat down with 
a crowd of nameless people to hall-commons, he had 
himself a name, and a very ancient one, to support, 
and could take rank with the first persons at home or 
in his own country ; and desired that he would study 
as a gentleman, not a mere professional drudge. With 
this injunction the young man complied obediently 
enough : so that he may l)(‘. said not to have belonged 
to the rank and file of the law, but may la* considered 
to have been a volunteer in her service, like some 
young gentlemen of whom w(* have just lieard. 
Though not so exacting as she simje has become — 
though she allowed her disciples much more leisure, 
iiiucii more pleasure, much more puiudi, niiudi more 
frequenting of coffee-houses and holiday-making, than 
she admits now-a-days, when she scarce gives her 
votaries time for amusenumt, r(*(!reation, instruction, 
sleep, or dinner — the law a liiiiidred years ago was 
still a jealous mistress, and demanded a pretty ex- 
clusive attention. Murray, we are told, might have 
been an Ovid, but he preferred to be Lord Chief Jus- 
tice, and to wear ermine instead of bays. Perhaj^s 
Mr. Warrington might have risen to a peerage and 
the woolsack, had he studied very long and assidu- 
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ously, — had he been a dexterous courtier, and a 
favorite of attorneys : had he been other than he was, 
in a word. He behaved to Themis with a very decent 
respect and attention ; but he loved letters more than 
law always ; and the black letter of Chaucer was in- 
finitely more agreeable to him than the Gothic pages 
of Hale and Coke. 

Letters were loved indeed in those quaint times, 
and authors were actually authorities. Gentlemen 
a]>pealed to Virgil or Lu(;an in the courts or the 
House of Commons. What said Statius, Juvenal — 
let alone Tully or Tacitus — on such and smdi a point ? 
Their reign is over now, the good old Heathens : the 
worship of Jupiter and Juno is not more out of mode 
than the cultivation of Pagan poetry or ethics. The 
age of economists and calculators has succeeded, and 
Tooke’s Pantheon is deserted and ridiculous. Kow 
and then, perlia|)s, a Stanley kills a kid, a Gladstone 
hangs up a wreath, a Lytton burns incense, in honor 
of the Olympians. But Avliat do they care at Lam- 
beth, Birmingliaiu, the Tower Hamlets, for the ancient 
rites, divinities, worshi}>? Wiio the jdague are the 
Muses, and what is the use of all that Greek and Latin 
rubbish ? What is Elicon, and who cares ? Who 
was Thalia, pray, and what is the length of her i? 
Is Melpomene’s name in three syllables or four ? 

Now, it has bean said how Mr. George in his youth, 
and in the long leisure which ho enjoyed at home, and 
during his imprisonment in the French fort on the 
banks of Monongahelii, had whiled away his idleness 
by paying court to Melpomene; and the result of 
their union was a tragedy, which has been omitted in 
BelFs Theatre, though I dare say it is no worse 
than some of the pieces printed there. Most young 
men pay their respects to the Tragic Muse first, as 
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they fall in love with women who are a great deal 
older than themselves. Let the candid reader own, 
if ever he had a literary turn, that his ambition was 
of the very highest, and that however in his riper age 
he might come down in his pretensions, and think 
that to translate an ode of Horace, or to turn a song 
of Waller or Prior into decent alcai(‘.s or sapphics, 
was about tlie utmost of his ca])ability, tragedy and 
epic, only did his green unknowing youth engage, and 
no prize but the highest was tit for him. 

George Warrington, then, on (Huning to London, at- 
tended the theatrical perforiuane(\s at botli houses, 
frequented the theatrical coffee-houses, and heard 
the opinions of the critics, and might be seen at 
the Bedford between the plays, or supping at the 

Cecil along with the wits and actors when the 
performances were over. Here he gradually became 
acquainted with the players and such of the writers 
and }X)ets as were known to the ])ublic. The tough 
old Macjklin, the frolicsome Foote, the vivacious 
Hi]>pisley, the sprightly Mr. Garrick himself; might 
occasionally be seen at these houses of entertain- 
ment; and our gentleman, by his wit and modesty, 
as well, perhaps, as for tlie high eharjicter for wealth 
which he possessed, came to be very much liked in 
the coffee-house circles, and found that the actors 
would drink a bowl of punch with him, and the 
critics sup at his ex])ense with great affability. To 
be on terms of intimacy with an author or an actor 
has been an object of delight to many a young man ; 
actually to hob and nob with Bobadil or Henry the 
Fifth or Alexander the Great, to accept a pinch out 
of Aristarchus’s own box, to put Juliet into her coach, 
or hand Monimia to her chair, are privileges which 
would delight most vcuug men of a poetic turn ; and 
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no wonder George Warrington loved the theatre. 
Then he had tlie satisfiiction of thinking that his 
mother only half a})i)roved of plays and playhous(‘s, 
and of feasting on fruit forbidden at home. He gave 
more than one elegant entertaininent to the players, 
and it was even said that one or two distinguished 
geniuses had condeseended to borrow money of him. 

And as he polished and added new beauties to his 
masterpiece, we may be sure that he took advi(*e of 
certain fricmds of his, and that they gave him ap> 
})la,use and counsel. Mr. S}u'ucer, his new acipiaiu- 
tan(‘e of tlie Temple, gave a breakfast at his cham- 
bers in Fig-Tr(*e Court, when Mr. Warrington read 
part of his ])lay, and the gentlemen })reseiit ]>ro- 
nounced that it had uncommon Jiierit. Even the 
leaiaied Mr. Johnson, who was invited, was good 
enough to say that the piece showed talent. It 
warred against the uniti(*s to he sure ; but thes(‘ had 
been violatial by otlie.r authors, and Mr. Warrington 
might sae-rihce tluuu as well as another. There was 
in Mr. W.’s tragedy a something wliieli reminded him 
both of “Coriolanus” and “ Othello.’’ “ xVnd two very 
good things too, sir ! ” the author pleaded. “ Well, 
well, there was no doubt on that ])()int ; and H is cer- 
tain your (catastrophe is terrible, just, and Udiig in part 
true, is not the less awful,” renuarks Spencer. 

Now the plot of ^Ir. Warrington’s tragedy was 
(piite full indeed of battle and murder. A favorite 
book of his grandfather had been the life of old 
George Fruiidsberg of Mindelheim, a colonel of foot- 
folk 111 the Imperial service at Pavia light, and dur- 
ing the wars of the Constable P>ourbon ; and one of 
Frundsberg’s militaiy companions was a certain Carp- 
zow, or Carpezan, whom our friend selected as his 
tragedy hero. 
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His first act, as it at present stands in Sir George 
Warrington’s manuscript, is supposed to take place 
before a convent on the Rhine, which the Lutherans, 
under Carpezan, are besieging. A godless gang these 
Lutherans are. They have pulled tlie beards of Ro- 
man friars, and torn the veils of hundreds of religious 
women. A score of tlu^se are trembling within the 
walls of the convent yonder, of wliieh tlie garrison, 
unless the ex])e(‘t(‘d succors arrive lu'fore mid-day, has 
promised to surrender. jMeanwhile tlan e is armistice, 
and the sentries within look on with hungry eyes, as 
the soldiers and camp pe()j)le gamble on iht‘ grass be- 
fore the gate. Twelve o’clock, ding, ding, dong! it 
sounds upon the convent bell. Ko succtors have ar- 
rived. Open gat(*s, wardtn- ! and give admission to 
tlie famous Ih’otestant hero, the tc'rror of Turks on 
the Danulx*, and ]*a})ists in th(‘ Lombard plains — 
Colonel Carpezan! See, here ha coim‘s, clad in com- 
plete steel, his hammer of battle over his shoulvler, 
with which he has battered so man}' iniidel s(M)nces, 
his flags dis])layed, his trumpets blowing. ‘*\o rude- 
ness, my men,” says Carpezan, “ the wine is yours, 
and the convent larder and cellar arc good: the 
church ])latc shall be imdtcd : any of the garrison 
who choose to take service with (iaspar (air]HV.a.n are 
welcome, and shall have good ])ay. Xo insult to the 
religious ladies ! I have promisiMl tlnmi a sab? con- 
duct, and he who lays a finger on them, hangs ! Mind 
that, Ih’ovost Marshal!” Tin* J*rovost Marshal, a 
huge fellow in a red doublet, noils his head. 

*‘We shall see more of that Lrovost Marshal, or 
executioner,” Mr. Spencer explains to his guests. 

‘‘ A very agrei^able acciuaintaruM^, 1 a,m sure, — 
shall be delighted to me(;t the gtmtleman again!” 
says Mr. Johnson, wagging his head over his tea. 
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^This scene of the mercenaries, the camp-followers, 
and their wild sports, is novel and stirring, Mr. War- 
rington, and I make you my compliments on it. Tlie 
Colonel has gone into the convent, I think ? Now let 
us hear what he is going to do there.” 

The Abbess, and one or two of her oldest ladies, 
make their appearance before the compieror. Con- 
queror as he IS, they beard him in their sacred halls. 
They have h(‘ard of his violent behavioi* in conventual 
establishments befon*. That haniiuer, which he 
ahvays carries in action, has smashed many sacred 
images in rtdigious houses. Pounds and ])ounds of 
coiivent ])late is lie known to have nifdted, the sacrile- 
gious ])lunderer ! No wonder the Al)\)ess-Princess of 
St. Mary’s, a lady of violent prejudices, free language, 
and noble birth, has a dislike to the low-born heretic 
who lords it in her convent, and tells Carpezan a bit 
of her mind, as the phrase is. This scene, 111 which 
the lady gets somewhat better of the Colonel, was 
liked not a little by Mr. Warrington’s audience at the 
Temple. Terrible as he might be in war, (.Uirpezan 
was shaken at first by the Abbess’s brisk opening 
charge of words ; and, conqueror as he was, seemed at 
first to be (*.onquered by his actual ])risoner. Put 
such an old soldier was not to be bt'atmi ultimately by 
any woman. Pray, Madam,” skys he, “how manv 
ladies are tliere in your convent, for wliom my people* 
shall }>rovide conveyance?” The Abbess, witli a look 
of much trouble and angt*r, says that, “ besides her- 
self, the noble Sist(U’s of Saint Mary’s House are 
twenty — twenty-three.” She was going to say 
twenty-four, and now says twenty-three? “Ha! 
why this hesitation?” asks Ga])tain Ulrii*, one of 
Carpezan’s gayest officers. 

The dark cliief pulls a letter from his pocket. “ I 
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require from you, Madam, lie says sternly to the 
Lady Abbess, the body of the noble lady Sy])illa of 
Hoya. Her brother was my favorite captain, slain by 
my side, in the Milanese. By his dt‘ath, she becomes 
heiress of his lands. ’Tis said a greedy uncle 
brought her hitliev ; and fast immured the lady 
against her will. The damsel shall herself ])ronounce 
her fate — to stay a cloistered sister of Saint iMary's, 
or to return to home and liberty, as J^ady Syl>il, Baro- 
ness of Ha ! The Abb(\ss was greatly dis- 

turbed by this question. She says haughtily : There 
is no Lady Sybil in this house : of which every 
inmate is under your protection, and sworn to go free. 
The sister Agnes was a nun prof(;ss(‘d, and what was 
her land and wealtli revert to this Order.’’ 

“ Give me straightway the body of the Lady Sybil 
of Hoya!” roars Carpezan in great wrath. ^Hf not, I 
make a signal to iiiy rcltersj and give you and your 
convent up to war.” 

“ Faith, if 1 lead the storm and have my right, ’t is 
not my Lady Abbess that I ’ll choose,” s;iys (Captain 
Ulric, “but rather some? plum]), smiling, red-lipped 
maid like — like — ” Here, as lie, the sly fellow, is 
looking under the veils of tin;* two attendant nuns, 
the stern Abbess cries, “Silence, fellow, with tliy 
ribald talk ! The. lady, warrior, whom you ask of me 
is jiassed away from sin, tem{)tatioii, vanity, and three 
days since our Sister Agnes — 

At this announeement, Carpezan is immensely agi- 
tated. The Abbess calls upon the (diajdain to con- 
firra her statement. Gliastly and pale, tlie old man 
has to own that three days since the wretched Sister 
Agnes was buried. 

This is too much ! In the pocket of his coat of 
mail Carpezan has a letter from Sister Agnes herseli^ 
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in which she announces that slie is going to be buried 
indeed, but in an ouhUette of the eon vent, wliere she 
luiiy eith<*r b<3 ke}>t on vv'ater and bread, or die starved 
outriglit. lie seizes the unflincliing Abbess by tlie 
arm, wliilst Captain Ulrie. lays hold of the Clmplaiii 
by the t]ir(>iit. Tin; Coloind l)lovvs a blast upon his 
horn : in rusli his furious IfUfzkiierhfs from without. 
Crash, bang ! They knock tin* convent walls about. 
And in the miflst of fia.nn‘s, screams, and slaughter, 
who is presently brought in by Ca.r{M*zan himself, 
and fainting on his should<‘r, but Sybilla Inu’self ? A 
little sister nun (that gay one with the red lii>s) had 
jiointed out to the Colonel and Ulrie the way to Sister 
Agnesis dungeon, and, indeed, had been the means of 
making her situation known to the Imtheran chief. 

‘‘ The convent is suppiressed with a vengeance,^’ 
says Mr. Warrington. “We end our first act with 
the Inirning of the ])lace, tin* roars of triumph of the 
soldiery, and tlie outcries of the nuns. They had 
best go cliangi* their dresses immediately, for they will 
have to be court iadi<*s in tin* next act — as 3 'ou will 
see.'’ ller(* the gentlemen talked the matter over. 
If the ])ii‘(;e were to be done at Drury Lane, Mrs. 
Priteluml would liardly like to be Lady Abbt*ss, as 
she doth but a])])ear in the first act. Miss Pritch- 
ard might make a pretty Sybilla, and Miss Cates the 
attendant nun. Mr. Garrick was scarce tall enough 
for CaT)>ezan — though, when he is excited, nobody 
ever thinks of him but as big as a grenadier. Mr. 
Johnson owns Woodward will be a good Ulrie, as he 
})lays the IMen'utio parts veiy gayly ; and so by one 
and P other, tin* audience fancies the play already ou 
the board and casts the characters. 

In act tin* second, Carpezan has married Sybilla. 
He lias enriched himself in the wars, has been en 
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nobled by the Emperor, and lives at his castle on the 
Danube in state and sphuidor. 

But, truth to say, though married, rich, and en- 
nobled, the Lord Carpezan was not ha])py. It may 
be tliat in Ids wild iiie, as condottlere on both sides, 
ho had comniitt(Hl crimes which agitated his mind 
with remorse. It may be tliat his rough soldier- 
manners consc)rt(‘d ill with his im[)erious high-born 
bride. She led him such a life — J am narrating as 
it were the Warrington manuscrijit, wliich is too long 
to print in entire — taunting liim with liis low birth, 
his vulgar companions, whom the old soldier loved 
to see about him, and so forth — that there were 
times when he rather wished tliat he had never res- 
cued this lovely, cpiarndsome, wayward vixen from 
the oxMiette out of which he fished lu‘r. After the 
bustle of the first act this is a <|uiet one, and passed 
chiefiyin quarrelling between the. Baron and Baroness 
Carpezan, until horns blow, and it is announced that 
the young King of Bohemia and Hungary is coming 
hunting that way. 

Act HI. is passed at Prague, whither his Majesty 
has invited Lord Carp(*zau and his wife, with noble 
offers of preferment to tli<» Baron. From Baron he 
shall be jiromoted to be Count, from Colonel he shall 
be General-in-Cliief. His wife is the most brilliant 
and fascinating of all the ladies of the Court — and as 
for Carpzoff — 

“ Oh, stay — I have it — I know your story, sir, 
now,^^ says Mr. fjohnson. ^^’Tis in ‘Meteranus,’ in 
the ^Theatrum Universiim.’ I read it in Oxford as 
a boy — Carpezan us or Car})zoff — 

^‘That is the fourtli act,’’ says Mr. Warrington. 
In the fourth act the young King’s attentions towards 
Sybilla grow more and more marked; but her hus- 
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band, battling against his jealousy, long refuses to 
yield to it, until his wife’s eriminality is put beyond 
a doubt — and here he read the act, which closes with 
the t(U'ribh^ tragedy which actually happened. Being 
convinced of his wife’s giiilt, Carpezan caused the ex- 
ecutioner who followed his reginuuit to slay her in 
her own palace. And tlie curtain of the act falls just 
after the dreadful deed is done, in a side-c-haniber 
illuminated by the moon shilling through a great oriel 
windoAV, under which the King comes with his lute, 
and plays the song whieli was to be the signal be- 
tween him and his guilty vitjtim. 

This song (writ in the amdent style, and repeated 
in the piece, lieing sung in the third a('t ])reviously 
at a great festival given by the King and Queen) was 
])rfmounced by ISIr. Johnson to be a happy imitation 
of Mr. Waller’s maimer, and its gay repetition at the 
moment of guilt, murder, and horrf>r, very much 
(le(‘pened the tragic gloom of the scene. 

“ But whatever came afterwards ? ” he asked. “ I 
remember in the ‘ Theatrum,’ Carpezan is said to 
have been taken into favor again by Count IMansfield, 
and doubtless to have murdered other folks on the 
reformed side.” 

Here our poet has departed from historic truth. 
In the fifth act of ‘^Carpezan” King Louis of Hun- 
gary and Bohemia (sufficiently terror-stricken, no 
doubt, by the sanguinary termination of his intrigue) 
has received word that the Emjieror Solyman is in- 
vading liis Hungarian dominions. Enter two noble- 
men who ndate how, in the council wliich the King 
held upon the news, the injuiHMl Carpezan ruslied 
infuriat(Hl into the royal prcsciuio, broke his sword, 
and filing it at the King’s feet — along with a glove 
which he dared him to wear, and which he swore he 
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would one day claim. After that wild challenge the 
rebel fled from Prague, and had not since been heard 
of ; but it was reported that he had joined the Turk- 
ish invader, assumed the turban, and was now in the 
camp of the Sultan, whose white tents glance across 
the river yonder, and against whom the King was 
now on his march. Then the King comes to his tent 
with his generals, prepares Ins order of battle, and 
dismisses them to their posts, keeping by his side an 
aged and faithful knight, his master of the horse, to 
whom he expresses his repentance for his past crimes, 
his esteem for his good and injured Queen, and his 
determination to meet the day’s battle like a man. 

“ What is this field called ? ” 

Mohacz, iny liege ! ” says the old warrior, adding 
the remark that Ere set of sun, Mohacz will see a 
battle bravely won.” 

Trumpets and alarms now sound ; they are the cym- 
bals and barbaric music of the janissaries : we are in 
the Turkish camp, and yonder, surrounded by tur- 
baned chiefs, walks the Sultan Solyman’s friend, the 
conqueror of Ehodes, the redoubted Grand Vizier. 

Who is that warrior in an Eastern habit, but with 
a glove in his cap ? ’T is Carpezan. Even Solyman 
knew his courage and ferocity as a soldier. He knows 
the ordnance of the Hungarian host; in what arms 
King Louis is weakest : how his cavalry, of which the 
shock is tremendous, should be received, and inveigled 
into yonder morass, where certain death may await 
them — he prays for a command in the front, and as 
near as possible to the place where the traitor King 
Louis will engage. “ ’T is well,” says the grim Vizier, 
our invincible Emperor surveys the battle from yon- 
der tower. At the end of the day, he will know how 
to reward your valor.” The signal-guns fire — the trurn* 
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pets blow ~ the Turkish captains retire, vowing death 
to the infidel, and eternal, fidelity to the Sultan. 

And now the battle begins in earnest, and with those 
various incidents which the lover of the theatre know- 
eth. Christian knights and Turkish warriors clash 
and skirmish over the stage. Continued alarms are 
sounded. Troops on both sides advance and retreat. 
Carpezan, with his glove in his cap, and his dread- 
ful hammer smashing all before him, rages about the 
field, calling for King Louis. The renegade is about 
to slay a warrior who faces him, but recognizing young 
Ulric, his ex-captain, he drops the uplifted hammer 
and bids him fly, and think of Carpezan. He is soft- 
ened at seeing his young friend, and thinking of for- 
mer times when they fought and conquered together 
in the cause of Protestantism. Ulric bids him to re- 
turn, but of course that is now out of the question. 
They fight. Ulric will have it, and down he goes 
under the hammer. The renegade melts in sight of 
his wounded comrade, when who appears but King 
Louis, his plumes torn, his sword hacked, his shield 
dented with a thousand blows which he has received 
and delivered during the day’s battle. Ha! who is 
this ? The guilty monarch would turn away (perhaps 
Macbeth may have done so before), but Carpezan is on 
him. All his softness is gone. He rages like a fury? 

An equal fight ! ” he roars. A traitor against a 
traitor ! Stand, King Louis I False King, false knight, 
Mse friend — by this glove in my helmet, I challenge 
you ! ” And he tears the guilty token out of his cap, 
and flings it at the King. 

Of course they set to, and the monarch falls under 
the terrible arm of the man whom he has injured. He 
dies, uttering a few incoherent words of repentance, 
and Carpezan, leaningvupon his murderous mace, utters 
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a heart-broken soliloquy over the royal corpse. The 
Turkish warriors have gathered meanwhile ; the dread- 
ful day IS their own. Yonder stands the dark V^izier. 
surrounded by his janissaries, whose bows and swords 
are tired of drinking death. He surveys the renegade 
standing over the corpse of tlie King. 

Christian renegade ! he says, “ Allah has given 
us a great victory. The arms of the Sublime Emperor 
are everywhere triumphant. The Christian King is 
slain by you.’* 

^^I^eace to his soul ! PTo died like a good knight,” 
gasj)s Ulric, himself dying on the fitdd. 

“In this day’s battle,” the grim Vizier continues, 
“ no man hath comported himself more bravely than 
you. You are made Bassa of Transylvania ! Advance 
bowmen — Fire ! ” 

An arrow quivers in the breast of Carpezan. 

“Bassa of Transylvania, you were a traitor to your 
King, who lies murdered by your hand ! ” continues 
grim Vizier. “ You contributed more than any sob 
di(»r to this day’s great victory. H.’ is thus iny suK 
lime Emperor meetly rewards you. Sound trumpets ! 
We march for Vienna to-night ! ” 

And the curtain drops as Carpezan, crawling towards 
his dying comrade, kisses his hands, and gasps — - 
* “ Forgive me, Ulric ! ” 


When Mr. Warrington has finished reading his 
ti'agedy, he turns round to jMr. Johnson, modestly, 
and asks, — 

“What say, you, sir ? Is there any chance for me ? ” 
But the opinion of this most eminent critic is scarce 
to be given, for !Mr. Johnson had been asleep for some 
time, and frankly owned that he had lost the latter 
part of the play. 
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The little auditory begins to hum and stir as the 
noise of the speaker ceased. George may have been 
very nervous when he first commenced to read ; but 
everybody allows that he read the last two acts uncom- 
monly well, and makes him a compliment upon his 
matter and manner. Perhaps ev(?rybody is in good 
humor because the piece has come to an end. IMr. 
Spencer’s servant hands about refreshing drinks. The 
Templars speak out their various oj)inions whilst they 
sip the negus. They are a choice band of critics, fa- 
miliar with the pit of the theatre, and they treat IMr. 
Warrington’s play with the gravity which such a sub- 
ject demands. 

Mr. Fountain suggests that the Vizier should not 
say Fire ! ” when he bids the arcdiers kill Carpezau. 
— as you certainly don’t fire with a bow and arrows. 
A note is taken of the objection. 

Mr. Figtree, who is of a sentimental turn, regrets 
that Ulric could not be saved, and married to the 
comic heroine. 

Nay, sir, there was an utter annihilation of the 
Hungarian army at Mohacz,” says Mr. Johnson, “and 
Ulric must take his knock on the head with the rest. 
He could only be saved by flight, and you Avould ii’t 
have a hero run away ! Pronounce sentence of death 
against Captain Ulric, but kill him with honors of 
war.” 

Messrs. Essex and Tanfield wonder to one another 
who is this queer-looking put whom Spencer has in- 
vited, and who contradicts everybody ; and they sug- 
gest a boat up tlie river and a little fresh air after 
the fatigues of the tragedy. 

The general opinion is decidedly favorable to Mr. 
Warrington’s performance ; and Mr. Johnson’s opin- 
ion, on which he sets a special value, is the most 
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favorable of all. Perhaps Mr. Jobtison is not sorry 
to compliment a young gentleman of fashion and fig* 
ure like Mr. W. “ Up. to the death of the heroine,” he 
says, I am frankly with you, sir. And I may speak, 
as a playwright who have killed my own heroine, 
and had my share of the plausus in theatro. To hear 
your own lines nobly delivered to an applauding 
house, is indeed a noble excitement. I like to see a 
young man of good name and lineage who conde- 
scends to think that the Tragic Muse is not below 
his advances. It was to a sordid roof that I invited 
her, and I asked her to rescue me from poverty and 
squalor. Happy you, sir, who can meet her upon 
equal terms, and can afford to marry her without a 
portion ! ” 

“I doubt whether the greatest genius is not de- 
based who has to make a bargain with Poetry/^ 
remarks Mr. Spencer. 

‘^Nay, sir,” Mr. Johnson answered, doubt if 
many a great genius would work at all without bribes 
and necessities ; and so a man had better marry a poor 
Muse for good and all, for better or worse, than dally 
with a rich one. I make you my compliment of your 
play, Mr. Warrington, and if you want an introduc- 
tion to the stage, shall be very happy if I can induce 
my friend Mr. Garrick to present you.” 

“ Mr. Garrick shall be his sponsor,” cried the florid 
Mr. Figtree. Melpomene shall be his godmother, 
and he shall have the witches’ cauldron in Macbeth 
for a christening font.” 

Sir, I neither said font nor godmother,” remarks 
the man of letters. I would .have no play contrary 
to morals or religion : nor, as I conceive, is Mr. War- 
rington’s piece otherwise than friendly to them. Vice 
is chastised, as it should be^ even in kings, though 
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perhaps we judge of their temptations too lightly. 
Eevenge is punished — as not to be lightly exercised 
by our limited notion of justice. It may have been 
Carpezan^s wife who perverted the King, and not the 
King who led the ^v^ouuui astray. At any rate, Louis 
is rightly humiliated for liis crime, and the renegade 
most justly executed for his. I wish you a good after- 
noon gentlemen ! ” And with these remarks, the great 
author took his leave of the company. 

Towards the close of the reading, General Lambert 
had made his appearance at Mr. Spencei’^s chambers, 
^and had listened to the latter part of the tragedy. 
The performance over, he and George took their way 
to the latter’s lodgings in the first place, and subse- 
quently to the General’s own house, where the young 
author was expected, in order to recount the recej.)- 
tion which his play had met from his Temple critics. 

At Mr. Warrington’s apartments in Southampton 
Row, they found a letter awaiting George, which the 
latter placed in his pocket unread, so that he might 
proceed immediately with his companion to Soho. 
We may be sure the ladies there were eager to know 
about the ** Carpezaii’s ” fate in the morning’s small re- 
hearsal. Hetty said George was so shy, that perhaps 
it would be better for all parties if some other person 
had read the play. Theo, on the contrary, cried out ; 

“ Read it, indeed ! Who can read a j^oem better 
than the author who feels it in his heart ? And 
George had his whole heart in the piece ! ” ^ 

Mr. Lambert very likely thought that somebody 
else’a whole heart was in the piece, too, but did not 
utter this opinion to Miss Theo. 

I think Harry would look very well in your figure 
of a Prince,” says the General. “ That scene where 
he takes leave of his wife before departing for- the wars 
reminds me of your brother’s manner not a little.” 
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Oh, Papa ! surely Mr. Warrington himself would 
act the Prince’s part l)est ! ” cries Miss Theo. 

And bo deservedly slain in battle at the end ? ” 
asks the father of t)ie house. 

‘‘ I did not say that ; only that Mr. George would 
make a very good Prince, Papa ! ” cries Miss Theo. 

In which case he would find a suitable Princess, 
I have no doubt. What news of your brother 
Harry ? ” 

George, who has been thinking about theatrical 
triumphs ; about monumentum cere perennius / about 
lilacs ; about love whispered and tenderly accepted, 
remembers that he has a letter from Harry in his 
pocket, and gayly produces it. 

^^Let us hear what Mr. Truant says for himself, 
Aunt Lambert ! ’’ cries George, breaking the seal. 

Why is he so disturbed, as he reads the contents of 
his letter ? Why do the women look at him with 
alarmed eyes ? And why, above all, is Hetty so 
pale ? 

^‘Here is the letter,” says George, and begins to 
read it : — 

“ Rydk, June 1, 1768. 

“ I DID not tell my dearest George what I hoped and in- 
tended, when I left home on Wednesday. 'T was to see Mr. 
Webb at Portsmouth or the Isle of Wight, wherever his Reg* 
was, and if need was to go down on my knees to him to take 
me as volunteer with him on the Expedition. I took boat 
from Po|;tsmouth, where I leanied that he was with our regi- 
ment incampt at the village of Ryde. Was received by him 
most kindly, and my petition granted out of hand. That is 
why I say our regiment. We are eight gentlemen volunteers 
with Mr. Webb, all men of birth, and good fortunes except poor 
me, who don t deserve one. We are to mess with the ofl&cers ; 
we take the right of the collumn, and have always the right to 
he in fronts and in an hour we embark on board hi.s Majesty 
Ship the * Rochester* of 60 guns, while our Cominodore*s, Mr. 
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Howe^s, is the * Essex, ^ *70. His squadron is about 20 ships, 
and I should think 100 transports at least. Though ’tis a 
secret expedition, wq make no doubt France is our destination 
— where I hope to see my friend the Monsieurs once more, 
and win my colors d la poinct de mon as we used to say 
in Canada. Perhaps my service tis interpreter may be useful ; 
I speaking the language not so well as sorm one I know, but 
better than most here. 

“ I scarce venture to write to our mother to tell her of this 
step. Will you, who have a coxing tongue wiU wheadle any one, 
write to her as soon as you have finisht the famous tradgedy ? 
Will you give my affectionate respects to dear General Lam- 
bert and ladies ; and if any accident should happen, I know 
you will take care of poor Gumbo as belonging to my dearest 
best George’s most affectionate brother, 

Henry E. Warrington. 

^‘P. S. — Love to all at home when you write, including 
Dempster, Mountain, and Fanny M. and all the people, and 
duty to my honored mother, wishing I had pleased her better. 
And if I said anything unkind to dear Miss Hester Lambert, I 
know she will forgive me, and pray God bless all. — H. E. W. 

“ To G. Esmond Warrington, Esq. 

“ At Mr. Scrace’s hou.se in Southampton Row, 

“ Opposite Bedford House Gardens, London.” 

He has not read the last words with a very steady 
voice.* Mr. Lambert sits silent, though not a little' 
moved. Theo and her mother look at one another j 
but Hetty remains with a cold face and a stricken 
heart. She thinks, ‘^He is gone to danger, perhaps 
to death, and it was I sent bim!^^ 


END OF VOL. II. 
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CHAPTEK I. 

IN WHICH HARRY LIVES TO FIGHT ANOTHER 
DAY. 

The trusty Gumbo could not console himself for 
the departure of his beloved master : at least, to judge 
from his tears and howls on- first hearing the news of 
Mr. Harry^s enlistment, you would have thought the 
negro’s heart must break at the separatibn. No 
wonder he went for sympathy to the maid-servants at 
Mr. Lambert’s lodgings. Wherever that dusky youth 
was, he sought comfort in the society of females. 
Their fair and tender bosoms knew how to feel pity 
for the poor African, and the darkness of Gumbo’s 
complexion was no more repulsive to them than 
Othello’s to Desdemona, I believe Europe has never 
been so squeamish in regard to Africa, as a certain 
other respected Quarter. Nay, some Africans — wit- 
ness the Chevalier de St. Georges, for instance — have 
been notorious favorites with the fair sex. 

So, in his humbler walk, was Mr. Gumbo, The 
Lambert servants wept freely in his company : the 
maids kindly considered him not only as Mr. Harry’s 
man, but their brother, Hetty could not help laugh- 
ing when she found Gumbo roaring because his mas- 
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ter had gone a volunteer, as he called it, and had not 
taken him. He was ready to save Master Harry’s, 
life any day, and would have done it, and had himself 
cut in twenty tousand hundred pieces for Master 
Harry, that he would ! Meanwhile, ^Nature must be 
suj)port(‘d, and he condescended to fortify her by large 
supplies of beer and cold meat in the kitchen. That 
he was greedy, idle, and told lies, is certain ; but yet 
Hetty gave him half a crown and Avas esj)ec.ially kind 
to him. Her tongue, tliat was wont to wag so pertly, 
Avas so gentl(‘. noAv, that you might fancy it had never 
imule a joke. She moved aV)out the house mum and 
meek. She Avas humble to Mamma ; thankful to John 
and Betty wlum they Avaited at dinner : ])atient to 
Polly when the latter pulled her hair in combing it ; 
long-suffering when Charley from school trod on her 
toes, or deranged lier AV()fkl)ox; silent in Papa’s com- 
pany, — oh, such a transmogrified little Ib'tty! If 
Papa had ordered her to rojist tlie leg of mutton, or 
walk to church arm-in-arm with Gumbo, she would 
have made a curtsy, and said, Yes, if you j)lease, 
dear papa ! ” Leg of mutton ! What sort of meal 
were some poor volunteers having, Avith tlie cannon- 
balls flying about their heads ? Church ? When it 
comes to the prayer in time of war, oh, how her knees 
smite together as she knetds, and hides luu* head in 
the pew ! kSIic holds down Inn* ]i(>ad when tln^ parson 
reads out, ^^Thou shalt do no murder,” from the com- 
munion-rail, and fancies he must be looking at her. 
How she thinks of all travellers by land or by water ! 
How she sickens as she runs to the paper to read if 
there is news of the Expedition ! How she watches 
Papa when he comes home from his Ordnance Office, 
and looks in his face to see if there is good ucaa^s or 
bad I Is he well ? Is he made a General yet ? Is he 
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wounded and made a prisoner ? all me ! or, perhaps, 
are both liis legs taken off by one shot, like that pen- 
sioner they saw in Chelsea Garden t’other day ? She 
would go on wooden legs all her life, if his can but 
bring him safe home ; at least, she ought never to get 
up off her knees until he is returned. Have n’t you 
heard of people, Theo,” says she, whose hair has 
grown gray in a single night ? I shouldn’t wonder if 
mine did, — should n’t wonder in the least.” And she 
looks in the glass to ascertain that phenomenon. 

Hetty dear, you used not to be so nervous when 
Papa Was away in Minorca,” remarks Theo. 

Ah, Theo ! one may very well S('e that George is 
not with the army, but safe at home,” rejoins Hetty ; 
whereat the elder sister blushes, and looks very pen- 
sive. Au fait, if Mr. George had been in the army, 
that, you see, would have been another pair of boots. 
Meanwhile, we don’t intend to harrow anybody’s kind 
feelings any longer, but may as well state that Harry 
is, for the present, as safe as any offi(;er of the Life 
Guards at Regent’s Park Barra(;ks. 

The first expedition in which our gallant volunteer 
was engaged may be called successful, but certainly 
was not glorious. The British Lion, or any other 
lion, cannot always have a worthy enemy to combat, 
or a battle royal to deliver. Su])pose he goes forth in 
quest of a tiger who won’t come, and lays his paws 
on a goose, and gobbles him up ? Lions, we know, 
must live like any other animals. But suppose, 
advancing into the forest in search of the tiger afore^ 
said, and bellowing his challenge of war, he esph's 
not one but six tigers coming towards him? This 
manifestly is not his game at all. He puts his tail 
betwetm his royal legs, and retreats into his owm snug 
den as quickly as he may. Were he to attempt to 
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go and fight six tigers, you might write that Lion 
down as an Ass. 

Now, Harry Warrington’s first feat of war was in 
this wise. He and about 13,000 other fighting men 
embarked in various siiips and transports on the 1st 
of »Tune from th(3 Isle of Wight, and at daybreak on 
the 5th the fleet stood in to the Bay of Cancale in 
Brittany. Bor a while he and the gentlemen voliin* 
teers had tlie pleasur(3 of examining the French coast 
from their ships, whilst the Commander-in-Chief and 
the C'ominodore reconnoitred the Ixiy in a cutter. 
^Cattl(3 Avere seen, and som(3 dragoons, who trotted off 
into the distance ; and a little fort with a couple of 
guns had the audacity , to fire at his Grai^e of Marl- 
borough and the Commodore in the cutter. By two 
o’clock the whole British fleet was at anchor, and sig- 
nal was made for all the grenadier companies of 
eleven regiments to embark on board flat-bottomed 
boats and assemble round the Commodore’s ship, the 
‘‘Essex.” Meanwhile, Mr. Howe, hoisting his broad 
pennant on board the “ Success ” i’rigate, went in as 
near as possible to shore, followed by the other fri- 
gates, to ])rotect the landing of the troops ; und, now, 
with Lord George vSackville and General Diiry in com- 
mand, the gentlemen volunteers, the grenadier com- 
panies, and three battalions of Guards pulled to shore. 

The gentlemen volunte(*rs could not do any heroic 
deed upon this occasion, bt*cause the French, who 
should have stayed to fight them, ran away, and the 
frigates having silenced the fire of the little fort 
which had disturlu'd the ]*e(‘onnaissance of tlie (Jom- 
mander-in-Chief, tin* army jn’esently assaulted it, tak- 
ing the whole garrison prisoner, and shooting him in 
the leg. Indexed, he was but one old gentleman, who 
gallantly had fired his two guns, and who told his 
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conquerors, If every Frenchman had acted like me, 
you would not have landed at Cancale at all.’^ 

The advanced detachment of invaders took posses- 
sion of the village of Cancale where they lay upon 
their ariiis all niglit : and our volunteer was joked by 
his comrades about his eagerness to go out upon the 
war-patli, and bring in two or three scalps of French- 
men. hi one such, however, fell under his tomahawk; 
the only person slain on the wdiole day, being a 
Frencli gentloinan, who was riding witli his servant, 
and was surprised by volunteer Lord Downe, march- 
ing in the front with a comj)auy of Kingsley’s. My 
Lord Downe offered the gentleman ([uarter, which he 
foolishly refused, whereupon he, his servant, and 
tin? two horses were straightway shot. 

Next chiy the whole force was landed, and advanced ' 
from Cancale to 8t. Malo. All the villages were 
emptied through which the troops passed, and the 
roads were so narrow in many places that the men 
had to march single file, and might have been shot 
down from behind the tall leafy hedges had there 
been any enemy to disturb them. 

At nightfall the army arrived before St. Malo, and 
were saluted l)y a fire of artillery from that town, 
which did little damage in the darkness. Under 
cover of this, the British set fire to the ships, wooden 
buildings, pite-h and tar magazines in the harbor, and 
made a prodigious conflagration that lasted the whole 
night. 

This feat was achieved without any attemi)t on the 
part of the French to molest the British force ; but, 
as it was confidently asserted that tliere was a con- 
siderable French force in the town of St. Malo, 
though tliey would n’t come out, his Grace the Duke 
of Marlborough and my Lord George Sackville deten 
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mined not to disturb the garrison, marched back to 
Cancale again, and — and so got on board their ships. 

If this were not a veracious history, don't you see 
that it would have been easy to send our Virginian 
on a more glorious campaign ? Exactly four weeks 
after his departure from England, Mr. Warrington 
found himself at Portsmouth again, and addressed a 
letter to his brother George, with which the latter 
ran off to Dean Street so soon as ever he received it. 

“ Glorious news, ladies ! cries he, findiiig the 
Lambert family all at breakfast. Our champion 
has come back. He has undergone all sorts of dan. 
gers, and has survived them all. He has seen dragons 
— upon my word, he says so.^’ 

Dragons ! What do you mean, Mr. Warrington? ” 
But not killed any — he says so, as you shall 
hear. He writes ; — 

“ Dearest Brother, — I think you will be glad to hear 
that I am returned, without any commission as yet ; without 
any wounds or glory ; but, at any rate, alive and harfy. On 
board our ship, we weie almost as crowded as poor Mr. Hol- 
well and his friends in their Black Hole at Cali( iitta. We 
had rough weather, and some of the gentlemen volunteers, 
who prefer smooth water, grumbled not a little. My gentle- 
men’s stomachs are dainty ; and after Braund’s cookery and 
White’s kick-shaws, they don’t like plain sailor’s rum and 
hiskeL But I, who have been at sea before, took my rations 
and can of flip very contentedly : being determined to put a 
good face on everything before our fine English macaronis^ 
and show that a Virginia gentleman is as good as the best of 
’em. I wish, for the honor of old Virginia, that I had more 
to brag about. But all I can say in truth is, that we have 
been to France and come back again. Why, 1 don’t think 
even your tragickpen could make anything of such a campaign 
as ours has been. We landed on the 6 at Cancalle Bay, we 
saw a few dragons on a hill — ” 
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There ! Did I not tell you there were dragons ? ” 
asks George, laughing. 

Mercy ! What can he mean by dragons ? cries 
Hetty. 

Immense, long-tailed monsters, with steel scales 
on their backs, wlio vomit lire, and gobble up a virgin 
a-day. Have n’t you read about them in ^ The Seven 
Champions ? ' ” says Papa. Seeing St. George’s 
flag, 1 suppose, they slunk off.” 

I have read of ’em,” says the little boy from 
Chartreux, solemnly. ‘^They like to eat women. 
One was going to eat Andromeda, you know. Papa: 
and elason killed another, who was guarding the 
apple-tree.” 

“ — a few dragons on a hill,” George resumes, “ who rode 
away from us without engaging. We slept under canvass. 
We marched to St. Malo, and burned ever so many privateers 
there. And we went on board shipp again, without ever 
crossing swords with an enemy or meeting any except a few 
poor devils whom the troops plundered. Better hick next 
time 1 This has n’t been very much nor 'particular glorious y 
but I have liked it ft»r my part. I have smelt powder ^ besides 
a deal of rosn and pitch we burned. I ’ve seen the enemy ; 
have sleppt under canvass, and been dreadful crowd id and 
sick at sea. I like it. My best compliments to dear Aunt 
Lambert, and tell Miss Hetty I wasn’t very much fritentd 
when I saw the French horse. 

“ Your most affectionate brother. 

‘‘ H. Is. Warrington.” 


We hope Miss Hetty’s qualms of conscience were 
allayed by Harry’s announcement that his expedition 
was over, and that he had so far taken no hurt. Far 
otherwise. Mr. Lambert, in the course of his official 
duties, had occasiou to visit the troops at Portsmouth 
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and the Isle of Wight, and George Warrington bore 
him company. They found Harry vastly improved 
in spirits and health from the excitement produced 
by the little campaign, quite eager and pleased to 
learn his new military duties, active, cheerful, and 
healthy, and altogether a different person from the 
listless moping lad who had dawdled in London cof- 
fee-houses and Mrs. Lambert’s drawing-room. The 
troops were under canvas ; the weather was glorious, 
and George found his brother a ready pupil in a fine 
brisk open-air school of war. Not a little amused, 
the elder brother, arm-in-arm with the young volun- 
teer, paced the streets of the warlike city, recalled 
his own brief military experiences of two years back, 
and saw here a much gr<iater army than that ill-fated 
one of which he had shared the disasters. The ex- 
pedition, such as we have seen it, was certainly not 
glorious, and yet the troops and the nation were in 
high spirits with it. We were said to have humil- 
iated the proud Gaul. We should have vanquished 
as well as humbled him had he dared to appear. 
What valor, after all, is like British valor ? I dare 
say some such expressions have been heard in later 
times. Not that I would hint that our people brag 
much more than any other, or more now than form- 
erly. Have not these ey(»s beheld the battle-grounds 
of Leipzig, Jena, Dresden, Waterloo, Blenheim, Bun- 
ker’s Hill, Ne>^ Orleans? What heroic nation has 
not fought, has not conquered, has not run away, has 
not bragged in its turn ? AVell, the British nation 
was much excited by the glorious victory of St. Malo. 
Captured treasures were sent home and exhibited in 
London. The people were so excited, that more 
laurels and more victories were demanded, and the 
enthusiastic army went forth to seek some, 
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With this new expedition went a volunteer so dis- 
tinguished, that we must give him precedence of all 
other amateur soldiers or sailors. This was our sailor 
PriiKie, H. 11. H. Prince Edward, who was conveyed 
on board the Essex” in the ship’s twelve-oared 
barge, the standard of England flying in the bow of 
the boat, the Admiral with his flag and boat follow- 
ing the Prince’s, and all the captains following in 
seniority. 

Away sails the fleet, Harry, in high health and 
Spirits, waving his hat to his friends as they cheer 
from the sliore. He must and will have his com- 
mission before long. There can be no difficulty about 
that, George thinks. There is plenty of money in his 
little store to buy his- brother’s ensigncy ; but if he 
can wdn it without purchase by gallantry and good 
conduct, that were best. The colonel of the regiment 
reports highly of his recruit; men and officers like 
him. It is easy to see that he is a young fellow of 
good promise and S])irit. 

Hip, hip, huzzay ! What famous news are these 
whieh arrive ten days after the expedition has sailed ? 
On the 7th and 8th of August liis Majesty’s troops 
have effeet(Ml a landing iii the Bay des Marais, two 
leagues westward of Cherbourg, in the face of a large 
body of the enemy. Awed by the appearance of 
British valor, that large body of the enemy has disap- 
peared. Cherbourg has surrendered at discretion; 
and the English colors are hoisted on the three but- 
lying forts. Seven-aiid-twenty ships have been burned 
in the harbors, and a prodigious number of fine brass 
cannon taken. As for your common iron guns, we 
have destroyed ’em, likewise the basin (about which 
the Mouuseers bragged so), aud the two piers at the 
Entrance to the harbor. 
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There is no end of jubilation in London ; just as 
Mr. Howe^s guns arrive from Cherbourg, come Mr. 
Wolfe’s colors captured at Louisburg. The colors are 
takali from Kensington to St. Paul’s, escorted by four- 
score life-guards and fourscore horse-grenadiers with 
officers in proportion, their standards, kettledrums, 
and trumpets. At St. Paul’s they are received by the 
Dean and Chapter at the West Gate, and at that 
minute — bang, bong, bung — the Tower and Park 
guns salute them ! Next day is tbe turn of the 
Cherbourg cannon and mortars. These are the guns 
we took. Look at them with their carving and flaunt- 
ing emblems — their lilies, and crowns, and mottoes ! 
Here they are, the T^moraire, the Malfaisant, the 
Vainqueur (the Vainqueur, indeed ! a pretty vainqueer 
of Britons ! ), and ever so many more. How the peo- 
ple shout as the pieces are trailed through the streets 
in procession ! As for Hetty and Mrs. Lambert, I 
believe they are of opinion that Harry took every 
one of the guns himself, dragging them out of the 
batteries, and destroying the artillerymen. He has 
immensely risen in the general estimation in the last 
few days. Madame de Bernstein has asked about 
him. Lady Maria has begged her de.ar Cousin George 
to see her, and, if possible, give her news of his 
brother. George, who was quite the head of the 
family a couple of months since, finds himself deposed, 
and of scarce any account, in Miss Hetty’s eyes at 
least. Your wit, and your learning, and your tragedies, 
may be all very well; but what are these in com- 
parison to victories and brass cannon ? George takes 
his deposition very meekly. They are fifteen thou- 
sand Britons. Why should they not march and take 
Paris itself ? Nothing more probable, think some of 
the ladies. They embrace; they congratulate each 
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other ; they are in a high state of excitement. For 
once, they long that Sir Miles and Lady Warrington 
were in town, so that they might pay her ladyship a 
visit, and ask, What do you say to your nephew 
now, pray ? Has he not taken twenty-one finest brass 
cannon; flung a hundred and twenty iron guns into 
the water, seized twenty-seven ships in the harbor, 
and destroyed the basin and the two piers at the 
entrance ? As the whoh'. town rejoices and illumi- 
nates, so these worthy folks display brilliant red hang- 
ings in their cheeks, and light candles of joy in 
their eyes, in honor of tlndr cliainpion and coinpieror. 

But now, 1 grieve to say, comes a cloudy day after 
the fair weatJier. The appetite of our commanders, 
growing by what it fed on, led them to think they had 
not feasted enough on the plunder of St. Malo ; and 
thither, after staying a brief time at rortsmouth and 
the Wight, the conquerors of Cherbourg returned. 
They were landed in the Bay of St. Lunar, at the dis- 
tance of a few miles from the place, and marched 
towards it, intending to destroy it this time. Mean- 
while the harbor of St. Lunar was found insecure, and 
the fleet moved up to St. Cas, keeping up its com- 
munication with the invading army. 

Now the British Lion found that the town of St. 
Malo — which he had proposed to swallow at a single 
mouthful — was giiai-ded by an army of French, which 
the Governor of Brittany had brought to the succor of 
his good town, and the meditated coup de main being 
thus impossible, our leaders inarclied for their ships 
again, which lay duly awaiting our warriors in the 
Bay of St. Cas. 

Hide, blushing glory, hide St. Cas’s day ! As our 
troops were marcliiiig down to their sliips they 
became aware of an army following them, which the 
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French governor of the province had sent from Brest, 
Two thirds of the troops, and all the artillery, were 
already eml)arked, when the Frenelmieii came down 
upon the remainder. Four companies of the First 
Regiment of Guards and the Grenadier eompauies of 
tlii^ army, faced about on tlie beach to await the 
enemy, whilst the remaining troops were carried off 
in the boats. As the French descended from the 
heiglits round the bay, tlu^se Guards and Gnmadiers 
marched out to attack tlieni, leaving an excellent posi- 
tion which they had occupied — a great dyke raised 
oil the shore, and behind which they might have 
resisted to advantage. And now, eleven hundred 
men were engaged with six — nay, ten times their 
number; and, after a while, broke and made for the 
boats with a sauve qui peAit! Seven hundred out of*' 
the eleven were killed, drowned, or taken prisoners 
— the General himself was killed — and, ah I where 
were the volunteers ? 

A man of peace myself, and little intelligent of the 
practice or the details of war, 1 own I think less of 
the engaged troops than of the people they leave 
behind. Jack the Guardsman and La Tulipe of the 
Royal Bretagne are face to face, and striving to 
knock each other’s brains out. Bon ! It is their nature 
to — like the bears and lions — and we will not say 
Heaven, but some power or other has made them so to 
do. But the girl of Tower Hill, who hung on Jacik’s 
neck before he departed; and the lass at Quimper, 
who gave the Frenchman his hruJe-gnoMh and tobacco- 
box before he departed on the noir trajet ? What have 
you done, poor little tender hearts, that you should 
grieve so ? My business is not with the army, but 
with the people left behind. What a fine state Miss 
Hetty Lambert must be in, when she hears of the 
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disaster to the troops and the slaughter of the Grenar 
dier companies ! What grief and doubt are in George 
Warrington’s breast: what commiseration in Martin 
Lambert’s, as he looks into his little girl’s face and 
reads her pit^^ous story there ? Howe, the brave 
Commodore, rowing in his barge under the enemy’s 
fire, has rescued with his boats scores and scores of 
our flying ])e()i)le. More are drowned ; hundreds are 
prisoners, or shot on the beach. Among these, where 
is our Virginian ? 
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soldier\s return. 

Great Powers! will the vain-glory of men, espe- 
cially of Frenchmen, never cease ? Will it be be- 
lieved, that after the action of St. Cas — a mere aifair 
of cutting off a rear-guard, as you are aware — they 
were so unfeeling as to fire away I don’t know how 
much powder at the Invalides at Paris, aiuj^ brag and 
bluster over our misfortune ? Is there any magnanim- 
ity in hallooing and huzzaing because five or six hun- 
dred brave fellows have been caught by ten thotisand 
on a sea-shore, and that fate has overtaken them which 
is said to befall the hindmost ? I had a mind to de- 
sign, an authentic picture of the rejoicings at London 
upon our glorious success at St. Malo. I fancied the 
polished guns dragged in procession by our gallant 
tars; the stout horse-grenadiers prancing by; the mob 
waving hats, roaring cheers, picking pockets, and our 
friends in a balcony iu Fleet Street looking on and 
blessing this scene of British triumph, l^ut now that 
the French Invalides have been so vulgar as to imi- 
tate the Tower, and set up their St. Cas against our 
St. Malo, I scorn to allude to the stale subject. I say 
Nolo, not Malo: content, for my part, if Harry has 
returned from one expedition and t’other with a 
whole skin. And have I ev(‘r said he was so much as 
bruised? Have I not, for fear of exciting my fair 
young reader, said that he was as well as ever he had 
been in his life ? The sea air had browned his cheek, 
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and the ball whistling by his side-curl had spared it. 
The ocean had wet his gaiters and other garments, 
without swallowing up his body. He had, it is true, 
shown the lapels of his coat to the enemy ; but for as 
short a time as possible, withdrawing out of their 
sight as quick as might be. And what, pray, are 
lapels but reverses ? Coats have them, as well as 
men; and our duty is to wear them with courage 
and good-humor. 

“ I can tell you,^’ said Harry, “ we all had to run 
for it ; and when our line broke, it was he who could 
get to the boats who was most lucky. The French 
horse and foot pursued us down to the sea, and were 
mingled among us, cutting our men down, and bayo- 
neting them on the ground. Foor Armytage was shot 
in advance of me, and fell : and I took him np and 
staggered tlirough*the surf to a boat. It was lucky 
that the sailors in our boat were n’t afraid ; for the 
shot were whistling about their ears, breaking the 
blades of their oars, and riddling their flag with shot ; 
but the officer in command was as cool as if he had 
been drinking a bowl of punch at Portsmouth, which 
yre had one on landing, I can promise you. Poor Sir 
John was less lucky than me. He never lived to 
reach the ship, and the service has lost a hne soldier, 
and Miss Howe a true gentleman to her husband. 
There must be these casualties, you see; and his 
brother gets the promotion — the baronetcy.” 

It is of the poor lady I am thinking,” says Miss 
Hetty (to wliom haply our volunteer is telling his 
story); “and the King. Why did the King encour- 
ag0 Sir John Armytage to go ? A gentleman could 
not refuse a command from such a quarter. And now 
the poor gentleman is dead ! Oh, what a state Ms 
ilifejesty must be ini” 
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have no doubt his Majesty will be in a deep 
state of grief/’ says Papa, wagging his head. 

<^Kow you are laughing! Do you mean, sir, that 
when a gentleman dies in his service, almost at his 
feet, the King of England won’t feel for him ? ” 
Hetty asks. I thought that, I vow I would be 

for the Pretender If’ 

“ The sauce-box would make a pretty little head for 
Temple Bar,” says the General, who could see Miss 
Hetty’s meaning behind her words, and was aware in 
what a tumult of remorse, of const(»rnation, of grati- 
tude that the danger was over, the little heart was 
beating. “No,” says he, “my dear. Were kings to 
weep for every soldier, what a life you would make 
for them ! I think better of his Majesty than to sup- 
pose him so weak ; and, if Miss Hester Lambert got 
her Pretender, I doubt whether she would be any 
the happier. ‘ That family was never famous for too 
much feeling.” 

“But if the King sent Harry — I mean Sir John 
Armytage — Actually to the war in which he lost his 
life, oughtn’t his Majesty to repent very much?” 
asks the young lady. ^ 

“ If Harry had fallen, no doubt the Court would 
have gone into mourning: as it is, gentlemen and 
ladies were in colored clothes yesterday,” remarks the 
General. n 

“Why should we not make bonfires for a defeat, 
and put on sackcloth and ashes after a victory ? ” asks 
George. “ I protest I don’t want to thank Heaven for 
helping us to burn the ships at Cherbourg.” 

“ Yes, you do, George ! Not that I have a right to 
speak, and you ain’t ever so much cleverer. But when 
youf country wins you ’re glad — I know I am. When 
I run away before Frenchmen I ’m ashamed — ^ I can’t 
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help it, though I done it,” says Harry. “It don’t 
seem to me right somehow that Englishmen should 
have to do it,” he added, gravely. And George 
smiled ; but did not choose to ask his brother what, 
on the other hand, was the Frenchman’s opinion. 

“ is a bad business,” continued Harry, gravely : 
“ but ’t is lucky ’t was no worse. The story about the 
French is, that their Governor, the Duke of Aiguillon, 
was rather what you call a moistened chicken. Our 
whole retreat might have been cut off, only, to be sure, 
we ourselves were in a mighty hurry to move. The 
French local militia behaved famous, I am happy to 
say ; and there was ever so many gentlemen volun- 
teers with ’em, who showed, as they ought to do, in . 
the front. They say the Chevalier of Tour d’ Au- 
vergne engaged in spite of the Duke of Aiguillon’s 
orders. Officers told us, \vho came off with a list of 
our prisoners and wounded to General Bligh and Lord 
Howe. He is a lord now, since the news came of his 
brother’s death to home, George. He is a brave 
fellow, whether lord or cominoner.” 

“And his sister, who was to have married poor 
Sir John Armytage, think what her state must 
be ! ” sighs Miss Hetty, who has grown of late so 
sentimental. 

“ And his mother ! ” cries Mrs. Lambert. “ Have 
you seen her ladyship’s address ^n the papers to 
the electors of Nottingham? ^Lord Howe being 
now absent upon the public service, and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Howe with his regiment at Louisburg, it rests 
upon me to beg the favor of your votes and interests 
that Lieutenant-Colonel Howe may supply the place 
of his late brotlier as your representative in Parliar 
meat.’ Is n’t this a gallant woman ? ' 

“ A laconic woman,” says George. 
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‘‘How can sons help being brave who have been 
nursed by such a mother as that ? ” asks *the General 

Our two young men looked at each other. 

“ If one of us were to fall in defence of his country, 
we have a mother in Sparta who would think and 
write so too,’* says George. 

“If Sparta is anywhere Virginia way, I reckon we 
have,” remarks Mr. Harry. “ And to think that we 
should both of us have met the enemy, and both of us 
been whipped by him, brother ! ” he adds pensively. 

Hetty looks at him, and thinks of him only as he 
was the other day, tottering through the water towards 
the boats, his comrade bleeding on his shoulder, the 
enemy in pursuit, the shot flying round. And it was 
she who drove him into the danger ! Her words pro- 
voked him. He never rebukes her now he is returned. 
Except when asked, he scarcely speaks about his ad- 
ventures at all. He is vtuy grave and courteous with 
Hetty; with the rest of the family especially frank 
and tender. But those taunts of hers wounded him. 
“ Little hand ! ” his looks and dcuneanor seem to say, 
“ thou shouldst liot have been lifted against me ! It 
is ill to scorn any one, much more one who has been 
so devoted to you and all yours. I may not be over 
quick of wit, but in as far as the heart goes, I am the 
equal of the best, and the best of my heart your family 
has had.” ♦ 

Harry’s wrong, and his magnanimous endurance of 
it, served him to regain in Miss Hetty’s esteem that 
place which he liad lost during the previous month’s 
inglorious idleness. The respect which the fair pay 
to the brave she gave him. She was no longer pert in 
her apswers, or sarcastic in her observations regard- 
ing his conduct. In a word, she was a humiliated, an 
altered, an improved Miss Hetty. 
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And all the world seemed to change towards Harry, 
as he towards the world. He was no longer sulky and 
indolent : he no more desi)onded about himself, or de- 
fied his neighbors. The colonel of his regiment re- 
ported his behavior as exemplary, and recommended 
him for one of the commissions vacated by the casual- 
ties during the expedition. Unlucky as its termina- 
tion was, it at least was fortunate to him. His brother 
volunteers, when they came back to St. J ames’s Street, 
reported highly of his behavior. These volunteers and 
their actions were the theme of everybody's praise. 
Had he been a general commanding, and slain in the 
moment of victory, Sir John Armytage could scarce 
have had more sympathy than that which the nation 
showed him. The papers teemed with letters about 
him, and men of wit and sensibility vied with each 
other in composing ei)itaijhs in his honor. The fate 
of his affianced bride was bewailed. She was, as we 
have said, the sister of the brave Commodore who 
had just returned from this unfortunate exj^edition, 
and succeeded to the title of his elder brother, an 
officer as gallant as himself, who had just fallen in 
America. 

My Lord Howe was heard to speak in special praise 
of Mr. Warrington, and so he had a handsome share 
of the fashion and favor which the town now bestowed 
on the volunteers. Doubtless thert were thousands of 
men employed who were as good as they : but the 
English ever love their gentlemen, and love that they 
should distinguish themselves; and these volunteers 
were voted Paladins and heroes by common accord. 
As our young noblemen will, they accepted their pop- 
ularity very affably. “ Whitens ” and ‘‘Almack’s ” illu- 
minated when they returned, and St. James’s embraced 
its young knights. Harry was restored to full favor 
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amongst them. Their hands were held out eagerly 
to him again. Even his relations congratulated him ; 
and there came a letter from Castlewuod, whither 
Aunt Bernstein had by this time betaken herself, con- 
taining praises of his valor, and a pretty little bank- 
bill, as a token of his alfectionate aunt^s approbation. 
This was under my Lord Castle wood’s frank, who sent 
his regards to both his kinsmen, and an offer of the 
hospitality of his country house, if they were minded 
to come to him. And besides this, there came to him 
a private letter through the post — not very well spelt, 
but in a handwriting wliich Harry smiled to see again, 
in which his affectionate cousin, Maria Esmond, told 
him she always loved to hear his praises (which were 
in everybody’s mouth now), and sympathized in his 
good or evil fortune ; and that, whatever occurred to 
him, she begged to keep a little place in his heart. 
Parson Sampson, she wrote, had preached a beautiful 
sermon about the horrors of war, and the noble actions 
of men who volunteered to face battle and danger in 
the service of their country. Indeed, the Chaplain 
wrote himself, presently, a letter full of enthusiasm, 
in which he saluted Mr. Harry as his friend, his bene- 
factor, his glorious hero. Even Sir Mih^s Warrington 
despatched a basket of game from Norfolk : and one 
bird (shot sitting) with love to my cousin, had a string 
and paper round the leg, and was sent as the first vic- 
tim of young Miles’s fowling-piece. 

And presently, with joy beaming in his countenance, 
Mr. Lambert came to visit his young friends at their 
lodgings in Southampton Bow, and announced to them 
that Mr. Henry Warrington was forthwith to be ga- 
zetted as Ensign in the Second Battalion of Kingsley’s, 
the 20th Regiment, which had been engaged in the 
campaign, and which now at this time was formed into 
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a separate regiment, the 67tli. Its colonel was not 
with his regiment during its expedition to Brittany. 
He was away at Cape Breton, and was engaged in 
capturing those guns at Louisburg, of which the 
arrival in England had caused such exultation. 



CHAPTER III. 


IN WHICH WE GO A-OOURTING. 

Some of my amiable readers no doubt are in the 
custom of visiting that famous garden in the Regent’s 
Park, in which so many of our finned, f(‘athered, four- 
footed fellow-creatures are accommodated with board 
and lodging, in return for which they exhibit theim 
selves for our instruction and amusement : and there, 
as a man’s business and private thoughts follow him 
everywhere and mix themselves with all life and 
nature round about him, T found myself, whilst look- 
ing at some fish in the acpiarium, still actually think- 
ing of our friends the Virginians. One of the most 
beautiful motion-masters I ever beheld, sweeping 
through his green bath' in harmonious curves, now 
turning his black glistening back to me, now exhibit- 
ing his fair white chest, in every movement active 
and graceful, turned out to be our old homely friend 
the flounder, whom we have all gobbled up out of his 
bath of water souchy at GTCcmwich, without having 
the slightest idea that he was a beauty. 

As is the race of man, so is the race of flounders. 
If you can but see the latter in his right element, you 
may view him agile, healthy, and comely : put him 
out of his place, and behold his beauty is gone, his 
motions are disgraceful : he flaps the unfeeling ground 
ridiculously with his tail, and will presently gasp his 
feeble life out. Take him up tenderly, ere it be too 
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late, and cast him into his native Thames again — 
But stop : I believe there is a certain proverb about 
fish out of water, and that other profound naturalists 
have remarked on them before me. Now Harry War- 
rington had been floundering for ever so long a time 
past, and out of his proper element. As soon as he 
found it, health, strength, sjhrits, energy, returned to 
him, and with the tap of the epaulet on his shoulder 
he sprang u]) an altered being. He delighted in his 
new profession ; he engaged in all its details, and 
mastered them with eager quickness. Had I the 
skill of my friend Lorre(|uer, I would follow the 
other Harry into cam]), and see him on the march, 
at the mess, on the ])arade-ground ; I would liave 
many a carouse with him and his companions ; I 
would cheerfully live with him under the tents ; I 
would knowingly ex])lain all the manceuvres of war, 
and all the details of the life inilitaTy. As it is, the 
reader must pleasi', out of his experience and imagina- 
tion, to till in the colors of the picture of which I can 
give but im?agrc hints and outlines, and, jibove all, 
fancy Mr. Harry Warrington in his new red coat and 
yellow facings, very hapjiy to bear the King’s colors, 
and pleased to learn and perform all the duties of his 
new profession. 

As each young man delighted in the excellence of 
the other, and cordially recognized his brother’s su- 
perior qualities, George, we may be sure, was proud 
of Harry’s success, and rejoiced in his returning good 
fortune. He; wrote an affectionate letter to his mother 
in Virginiii, ^'counting all the praises which he had 
heard of Harry, and which his brother’s modesty, 
George knew, would never allow him to iH‘peat. Pie 
described how Harry had won his own first step in 
the army, and how he, George, would ask his mother 
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leave to share with her the expense of purchasing a 
higher rank for him. 

Kothing, said George, would give him a greater de- 
light, than to be able to help his brother, and the more 
so, as by his sudden rectum into life as it were, he had 
deprived Harry of an inheritance which he had legiti- 
mately considered as his own. Laboring under that 
misconception Harry had indulged in greater expenses 
than he ever would have thought of incurring as a 
younger brother ; and Georgt'. thought it was but fjiir, 
and as it were, as a tluink-ofPtu’ing for his own deliv- 
erance, that he sliould (iontribute lib(u*ally to any 
scheme for his brother’s advantage. 

And now, having concluded his statement respect- 
ing Harry’s affairs, George took occasion to speak of 
his own, and addressed his honored mother on a point 
which very deeply concerned himself. She was aware 
that the best friends he and his brotluu* had found in 
England, were the good Mr. and Mrs. Lambert, the 
latter Madam Esmond’s school-fellow of earlier yc^-ars. 
Where tlnur own blood relations had bemi worldly 
and uideeling, these true fritmds had ever been gen- 
erous and kind. Tlu^ General was respected by the 
whole array, and beloved by all who knew him. No 
mother’s aff(‘.ction c.oidd have been more touching 
than Mrs. Lambert’s for both IMadam Esmond’s chil- 
dren ; and now, wrote Mr. G(‘orge, he himself had 
formed an attachment for the (dchu- Miss Lambert, 
on which lie thought the happiness of his life de- 
pended, and which he besought his honorc‘d mother 
to approve. He had made no ])r(‘cise ofbws to the 
young lady or her parents ; but he was l)ound to say 
that he had made little disg\iise of his sentiments, 
and that the young lady, as well as her parents, 
seemed favorable to him. She had been so admir- 
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able and exemplary a daughter to her own mother, 
that he hdt sure she would do lier duty by his. In 
a word, Mr. Warrington described the young lady as 
a model of perhadion, and expressed his firm belief 
that the happiness or misery of his own future life 
depended upon possessing or losing her. Why do 
you not produce this letter ? Imply asks some senti- 
mental reader of the present Editor, who has said 
how lie has the vvdioh^ Warrington correspondence in 
his h inds. Why not ? Because ’t is cried to babble 
the siMirid.s of a young man’s love : to overhear his 
incoh(n*(‘.nt vows and wild raptur(‘s, aiul to note, in 
cool blood, the si'crets — it may hf\ the follies — of 
his [lassion. Shall we play ♦*aves-dr()p])ers at twilight 
embrasures, cinint sighs and hand-shakes, botth‘ hot 
tears ; lay our stethoscope on delicate young breasts, 
and feel thm'r heart-tlirobs ? T jirotest for one, love 
is sacred. Wlnu’ever I see it (as one sometimes may 
in this world) shooting suddenly out of two yiair of 
eyes; or glancing sadly (‘vmi from one ]m,ir ; or look- 
ing down from the motlKU* to th(‘, baby in her laj) ; or 
from 1^1 pa at his girl's hapiunes.s as she is whirling 
round the room with the captain ; or from John 
Amhu’son, as his ohl wife comes into the room — the 
honne rieil/r, thi» (‘ver ]>eerless among women ; wher- 
ever we se(‘ that signal, I say, let us salute it. It is 
not only wrong to kiss and tell, but to tidl about 
kisses. Evtuyhody who has been admitted to the 
inysbuy, — Inisli about it. I>own with him (/ni J)e(v 
savntm ru/f/arit arcaua\ Bewan* how you diiit‘ with 
liiin, he will print yonr]>rivate talk: as snr(* as you 
sail with him, he will throw yon over. 

Whilst Harry’s love of battle lias led him to smell 
powder — to rush n])on rehfviantes drarones. and to 
cany wounded comrades out of tire, George lias been 
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pursuing an amusement iniieh more peaceful and de- 
lightful to him: penning sonnets to his mistresses 
eyebrow, mayha]) ; pacing in the darkness under her 
window, and watcliing the little lamp which shone 
upon her in her chamber ; finding all sorts of pretexts 
for sending little notes wliich don't seem to require 
little answcirs, but get them; culling bits out of his 
favorite ])oets, and flowers out of Covumt Garden for 
somebody’s special adornment and pleasure ; walking 
to St. James’s Gliurch, singing ver^^ likely out of the 
same Prayer-book, and never Inuiring one word of the 
sermon, so much do other thoughts engross him ; 
being ])rodigiously alfectionate to all Miss Theo^s 
relations — to her little brother and sister at school; 
to the t‘ldiu- at college; to Miss lletty with whom he 
engages in gay passages of wit ; jukI to Mamma, who 
is half in love witli him herself, Martin Laipbert 
says ; for if fathers are som(^tinu»s sulky at the ap- 
j)earance of tin*, destined son-in-law, is it not a fact 
that mothers b(*come sentinnmtal and, as it were, love 
th(*ir own loves ov(*r again ? 

Gumbo and Sady are forever on the trot between 
KSouthampton liow and Dean Street. In the summer 
months all sorts of junketings and pleasure-])arties 
are devised; and there are countl(*ss juoposals to go 
to llanelagh, to Hampstead, to Vauxhall, to Maryle- 
bone Gardens, and what not ? Geoige wants the 
famous tragedy coi)i(^d out fair for tin* stage, and who 
can write svudi a beautiful Italian hand as Miss 
Theo ? As the sh(*ets i)ass to and fro they are ac- 
companied by little notes of thanks, of interrogation, 
of admiration, always. See, here is the packet, 
marked in Warrington’s neat Inuid, “ T. \s letters, 
1758-9.” Shall we open them and reveal their ten- 
der secrets to the public gaze ? Those virgin words 
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were whispered for one ear alone. Years after they 
wei’e \vntt(‘n, tlie husband read, no doubt, with sweet 
pangs of I’einembrjinee, the fond lines addressed to 
the lover. It were a sacallege to show the pair to 
public eyes : only let kind readers be ideased to take 
our word that the young lady’s lett(‘rs are modest and 
pure, the genthunan’s most resp(H*.tful and tender. 
In tine, you S(*(‘, we have said very litth* about it; 
but, in th(‘se tew last months, Mr. (Jeorge Warrington 
has made up his mind that he ha,s found the woman 
of women. may n’t be the most beautiful. AVliy, 
there is Cousin Flora, there is Ccelia>, and Ardelia, and 
a hundred more, who are ever so mmdi more hand- 
some : but Inn* sweet face })leascs him, better than any 
other in the world. She may n’t be the most clever, 
but her voice is the dearest and pleasanti'st to hear ; 
and in her company he is so clever hims(df; he has 
such tine thoughts; ho uses such (doquent words; he 
is so generous, nobh‘, witty, that no wonder h(' de- 
lights in it. And, in regard to the young lady, - - as 
thank Heavcm I never thought so ill of women as to 
suppose them to be just, — we may be sure that there 
is no amount of wit, of wisdom, of beauty, of valoi*, of 
virtue with which she does not endow Inn* young h(?ro. 

When Gc'orge’s letter reacdied home, we may fancy 
that it creatiHl no small excitement in the little circle 
round Madam Esmond’s fireside. So ln‘ wa^s in love, 
and wisluMl to marry ! It was but natural, and would 
keep him out of harm’s way. If he proposed to unite 
himself with a welbbred Christian young woman, 
Madam saw no harm. 

I knew they would be setting their caps at him,” 
says Mountain. “They fancy that his wi^alth is as 
great as his estati\ He does not say whetlu^r the 
young lady has money. I fear otherwise.” 
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People would set their caps at him here, I dare 
say,” says Madam Esmond, grimly looking a!t her 
dependant, and try and catch Mr. Esmond Warring- 
ton for their own daugliters, who are no richer than 
Miss Lambert may be.” 

1 su])pose your ladyslii|) means me ! ” says Moun- 
tain. My Fanny is ]H)or, as you say ; and ^tis kind 
of yon to remind me of lier ])overty ! ” 

said people would set their caps at him. Tf the 
ca]) fits you, taut pis! as my papa used to say.” 

“ Voii think, Mada-in, I am s(?hfmiing to keep 
(leorge for my daiigliter ? I tliaiik yon, on my word ! 
A good opinion you s(‘em to have ol‘ us after the years 
we have lived together ! ” 

^SMy dear Mountain, I know you mu(*li better than 
to su[)pose you could ever fancy your (hiugliter would 
be a suitable match for a genthuuan of Mr. Esmoiurs 
rank and station,” says Madam, with nnu'h dignity. 

Fanny Parker was as good as Molly Henson at 
school, and Mr. Mountain's daughttn* is Jis good as 
Mr. Lambert’s ! ” Mrs, Mountain cricks out. 

Then you did think of marrying luu- to my son ? 
I shall write to Mr. Esmond Warrington, and say how 
sorry T am that you should b(‘ disap])ointe(l ! ” says 
the mistr(*ss of Castlcwood. And W(*, foi“ our parts, 
may supi^osc that Mrs. Mountain was disap])ointed, 
and had some ambitious views r(‘s])(‘cting her daughter 
— else, why should she have Ixmui so angry at the 
notion of Mi*. Wai'rington’s marriage ! 

In reply to her son, Madam Esmond wrot(^ back 
that she was ])leased with the fraternal lov(‘ G(‘orge 
exhibit(Hl ; that it was indeed but right in some 
measure to compensate Harry, whose exjx'ctations 
had led him to adopt a more costly mode of life than 
he would have entered on had he known he was only 
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a younger son. And with respect to purchasing his 
promotion, she would gladly halve the expense with 
Harry’s ehhu* brother, being thankful to thiuk his 
own gallantry had won him his first step. This 
bestowal of George’s money, Madam Esmond added, 
was at least much more satisfactory than some other 
extravagances to which she would not advert. 

The other extravagance to which Madam alluded 
was the payment of the ransom to the French captain’s 
family, to which ta.K George's mother never would 
choose to submit. She had a determined spirit of 
her own, wliicli h(*r son inherited. IJls pcu-sisteiice 
she called pride and obstinacy. What she thought of 
her own ])ertimicity, her biographer who lives so far 
from her tiim^ clocks not pretend to say. Only I dare 
say peopl(‘. a hundred years ago pretty iniudi resembled 
their grandcliildren of tlie present date, and loved to 
ha.ve tlu'ir own way, and to make others follow it. 

Now, after ])aying his own ransom, his lu’other’s 
debts, and half the ])rice for his ])romotion, George 
calculat(*d that no inconsiderable ])ortion of his private 
patrimony would be swallowed up : nevertheless he 
made the sa.(U'ihc(‘ with a perfect good heart. His 
good motlu'r always enjoined him in her letters to 
remember who his grandfather was, and to su])})ort 
the dignity of his family accordingly. She gave him 
various c(unmissions to jnmdiase goods in England, 
and though she as yet had sent him very trilling re- 
mittances, she alluded so constantly to the exalted 
rank of the Esmonds, to lier desire that he should do 
nothing uiiwortliy of that illustrious family ; she 
advised him so peremjdorily and frecpiently to ap[)ear 
ifi the first society of the country, to frequent the 
Court where his ancestors had been accustomed to 
move, and to appear always in the world in a mariner 
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worthy of his name, that George made no doubt his 
mother’s money would be forthcoming when his own 
ran short, and generously obeyed her injunctions as to 
his style of life. I find in the Esmond papers of this 
period, bills for genteel entertainments, tailors’ bills 
for Court suits supplied, and liveries for liis honor’s 
negro servants and chairmen, horse-dealers’ receipts, 
and so forth ; and am thus led to believe that the 
elder of our Virginians was also after a while living 
at a considerable expense. 

He was not wild or extravagant like his brother. 
There was no talk of gambling or race-horses against 
Mr. George ; his table was liberal, his etpiipages hand- 
some, his purse always full, the estate to which he 
was heir was known to be immense. I mention these 
circumstances because they may probably have in- 
fluenced the conduct both of George and liis friends 
in that very matter concerning whicii, as I have said, 
he and his mother had been just corresponding. The 
young heir of Virginia was travelling for Ins pleasure 
and improvement in foreign kingdoms. The cpieen 
his mother was in daily co]’res])ondenee with his 
Highness, and constantly enjoined him to act as be- 
came his lofty station. There could be no doubt from 
her letters that she desired he should live liberally 
and magnificently. He was ]3erpe.tually making pur- 
chases at his parent’s order. 8he had not settled as 
yet ; on the contrary, she had wrote? out by the last 
mail for twelve new sets of wagon-harness, and an 
organ that should play fourteen specified psalm-tunes ; 
which articles George dutifully ordered. She had not 
paid as yet, and might not to-day or to-morrow, but 
eventually, of course, she would : and Mr, Warrington 
never thought of troubling his friends about these 
calculations, or discussing with them his mother’s 
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domestic affairs. They, on their side, took for granted 
that he was in a state of competence and eas(;, and, 
without being mercenary folks, Mr. and Mrs. Lambert 
were no doubt pleased^ to see an attachment growing 
up between their daughter and a young gentleman of 
sucli good principles, talents, family, and expectations. 
There was honesty in all Mr. Esmond Warrington’s 
words and actions, and in his behavior to the world a 
certain grandeur and simplicity, which showed him to 
be a true gentleman. Somewhat cold and haughty in 
his demeanor to strangers, especially towards the 
great, he was not in the least supercilious : he was 
perfectly courteous towards women, and with those 
peo])le whom he loved, especially kind, amiable, 
lively, and tender. 

No wonder that one young woman we know of got 
to think liim the best man in all the world — alas! 
not even exce])ting Papa. A great love felt l)y a man 
towards a woman makes him better, as regards her, 
than all other men. We have said that George used 
to wonder himself when he found how witty, how elo- 
quent, how wise he was, when he talked with the fair 
young creature whose heart had become all his. — 
I say we will not again listen to their love whispers. 
Those soft words do not bear being written down. If 
you please — good sir, or madam, who are semti mentally 
inclined — lay down the book and think over certain 
things for yourself. You may be ever so oid now; 
but you remember. It may be all dead and buried ; 
but in a moment, up it springs out of its grave, and 
looks, and smiles, and whispers as of yore when it 
clung to your arm, and dropped fresh tears on your 
heart. It is here, and alive, did I say ? O far, far 
away ! 0 lonely hearth and cold ashes ! Here is the 

vase, but the roses are gone j here is the shore, and 
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yonder the ship was moored ; but the anchors are up, 
and it has sailed away forever. 

Et cetera, et cetera, et cetera. This, however, is mere ^ 
sentimentality ; and as regard^ George and Theo, is 
neither here nor there. What I mean to say is, that 
the young lady’s family were perfectly satisfied with 
the state* of affairs between her and Mr. Warrington; 
and though he had not as yet asked the decisive ques- 
tion, everybody else knew what the answer would be 
wlien it came. 

Mamma perhaps thought the question wa{^ a long 
time coming. 

Psha ! my dear ! ” says the General. There is 
time enough in all conscience, Th(‘.o is not much 
mo]*e than sevent(^en ; George, if 1 mistake not, is 
under forty ; and, besides, he must have time to write 
to Virginia, and ask Mamma.” 

^^r>ut suppose she refuses?” 

That will be a bad day for old and young,” says 
the General. Let us ratlier say, suppose she con 
sents, my love ? — I can’t fancy anybody in the world 
refusing Theo anything she has set her heart on,” 
adds the father : and I am sure ’t is bent upon this 
match.” 

So they fill waited with the utmost anxiety until an 
answer from Madam Esmond should arrive; and trem- 
bled lest the French privateers should take the packet- 
shix> by which the precious letter was conveyed. 



CHAPTER IV. 


IN WHICH A TRAGEDY IS ACTED, AND T^O MORE 
ARE BEGUN. 

James Wolfe, Harry’s new Colonel, came back from 
America a few we(‘ks after our Virginian had joined 
his regiment. Wolfe had ])reviously been Lieutenant- 
Colonel of Kingsley’s, and a second ba,ttidiou of tlie 
regiment had been formed and given to him in reward 
for his distinguished gallantry and services at Cape 
Breton. Harry went with quite unfeigned respect and 
cordiality to ])ay his duty to his new commander, on 
whom the eyes of the world began to be turned now, 
— the common o])inion being that he was likely to be- 
come a great genei’al. In the late affairs in France, 
several officers of great ])revious repute had been tried 
and found lamentably wanting. The Duke of Marl- 
borough had shown himself no worthy descendant of 
his great ancestor. About my Lord George Sackville’s 
military gimius there were doubts, even before his un- 
hap];)y behavior at Minden prevented a great victory. 
The nation was longing for military glory, and the 
Minister Avas anxious to find a General who might 
gratify the eager desire of the people. Mr. Wolfe’s 
and Mr. Lambert’s business keeping them both in 
London, the friendly intercourse between those offi- 
cers was renewed, no one being more delighted than 
Lambert at his younger friend’s good fortune. 

Harry, when he Avas away from his duty, was never 
tired of hearing Mr. Wolfe’s details of the military 
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operations of the last year, about which Wolfe talked 
very freely and openly. Whatever thought was in 
his mind, he appears to have spoken it out gener- 
ously. He had that heroic simplicity which distin- 
guislmd Nelson afterwards : he talked frankly of his 
actions. Some of the fine gentlemen of St. James’s 
might woruh'i* and sneer at him ; but amongst our 
little (dr(il(^ of friends wo may be sure lie found ad- 
miring listeners. TIkj young General had the ro- 
mance of a boy on many matters. He delighted in 
music and poetry. On the last day of his life he said 
he would ratluir have written Gray’s Elegy than 
have won a battle. We may be sure that with a gen- 
tleman of such lit(*rary tastes our friend George 
would become familiar; and as they were both in 
love, and both accepted lovers, and both eager for 
happiness, no doubt they must have had many senti- 
mental (!onversations together whic-h would be very 
interesting to report could we only have accurate 
accounts of them. In one of his later letters, War- 
rington writes : — 

I had the honor of knowing the famous General 
Wolfe, and seeing much of him during his last stay 
in London. We had a subject of conversation then 
which was of unfailing interest to both of us, and I 
could not but admire Mr. Wolfe’s simjdicity, his 
frankness, and a sort of glorious bravery which char- 
acterized him. He was much in love, and he wanted 
heaps and heaps of laurels to take to his mistress. 
* If it be a sin to covet lionor,’ he used to say with 
Harry the Fifth (he was passionately fond of plays 
and poetry), ‘I am the most offending soul alive.’ 
Surely on his last day he had a feast which was 
enough to satisfy the greediest appetite for glory. 
He hungered after it. He seemed to me not merely 
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like a soldier going resolutely to do liis duty, but 
rather like a kniglit in qiu‘st of dragons and giants. 
My own country has furnished of late a chief of a 
very different order, and quite an op])Osite genius. 
1 scarce know which to adniire most, the Briton’s 
chivalrous ardor, or the more than Roman constancy 
of our great Virginian.’^ 

As Mr. Lambert’s official duties detained him in 
London, his family remained contentedly with him, 
and 1 sup])ose Mr. Warrington was so satisfied with 
the rural quiet of Southam})ton Row and the beauti- 
ful fiow(*rs and trees of Bedford Gardens, that he did 
not care to quit London for any long pc^riod. He 
made liis pilgrimage to Castle wood, and pass(^d a few 
days there, occupying the chamb('r of wliicdi he had 
often heard his grandfather talk, and which Colonel 
Esmond had occu])i(‘d as a boy : and he was r(*ceived 
kindly (uiough by such iiKUiilxu’s of the family as 
liap|)ened to be at liome. But no doubt he loved 
better to be in London by the side of a young person 
in whose soci(‘ty he found gr(‘ater pleasure than any 
which my Lord Castlewood’s circle could afford him, 
though all the ladies were civil, and Lady Maria es- 
pecially gracious, and eiudiantcHl with the tragedy 
which George and Ihirson Sampson read out to the 
ladies. The. Chaplain was enthusiastic, in its praises, 
and iiuh^ed it was through his int(U’(‘st, and not 
tlirough Mr. Johnson’s aftiu* all, that ]\Ir. Warring- 
ton’s piece ever (aime on tin* stage. Mr. Johnson, it 
is true, pressed the play on his fritaid ]\Ir. Garrick 
for Druiy Lane, but Garri(dv had just imade an ar- 
rangement with the famous Mj*. Home for a tragedy 
from the pcui of tln^ author of “ Douglas.” Accord- 
ingly, Carpezan ” wa,s carried to Mr. Rich at Covent 
Garden, and accepted by that manager. 
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•On the night of the production of the piece, Mr. 
Warrington gave an elegant entertainment to his 
friends at the lledford Head in Covent Garden, 
Avhence they adjourned in a body to the theatre ; 
leaving only one or two with our young author, who 
remained at the coffee-house, where friends from 
time to time came to him^ with an account of the 
performance. The part of Carpezan was filled by 
Harry, Sliuter Avas tlui old nobleman, Tveddish, 1 need 
scarcely say, made an excellent IJlric, and the King 
of Hohemia was by a young ac.tor from Dublin, Mr. 
Geogliegan, or Hagan as he was (‘.alhal on tlu‘ stage, 
and who looked and performed the part to admira- 
tion. Mrs. Wellington looked too old in the first act 
as the heroine, but her murder in the foui’tli act, 
about which great doubts Avere ex])ressed, went off to 
the terror and delight of the audience. Miss Wayn 
sang the ballad which is su[)]»os(‘d to b(‘- sung by the 
king’s page, just at the moment of the unlKip|>y wife’s 
execution, and all agr(‘ed that Harry was very terrible 
and ])athcti(t as 0ar])e7.an, (‘spc'ciall}^ in the (^xec.utiou 
S(iene. The grace and (degaace of the yt>ung actor, 
Hagan, won general apjdanse. Tin.* jiieec wa-s j)iit 
very elegantly on the stages by Mr, Rich, though 
there was some doubt wliether, in the march of janis- 
saries in the last, tlie inanager was (‘-orrect in intro- 
ducing a favorite tdephant, Avhi{di had hgnred in 
various pantomimes, and by Avhieh one of Mr. War- 
rington’s black servants marched in a Turkish liabit. 
The other sat in the footman’s gallery, and ui)roari- 
ously wept and applauded at the jn-oper intervals. 

The execution of h^ybilla was the. turning ])oint of 
the j)iece. Her head off, G(H)rge’s frit*mls breath(*d 
freely, and one messenger after anotlier came to him 
at the coffee-house, to announce the complete success 
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of the tragedy. Mr. Barry, amidst general applause, 
announced the play for repetition, and that it was the 
work of a young gentleman of Virginia, his first at- 
tempt in the dramatic style.. 

We should like to have been in the box where all 
our friends were seated during the performance, to 
have watched Theo’s flutter and anxiety wliile the 
success of the play seemed dubious, and have beheld 
the blushes and the s])arkl(*s, in her eyes, when the vic- 
tory was assin*ed. Harry, during the little trouble in 
thedburth act, was d(‘adly pale — whiter, Mrs. Lambert 
said, than BaiTy, Avith all his chalk. But if Bi'iareUvS ’ 
could have clapped hands, he could scarcely have made 
more noise than Harry at the end oF the piece. Mr. 
Wolfe and General Lambert huzzaed enthusiastically. 
Mrs. Lambert, of course, cried : and though Hetty 
said, Why do you cry. Mamma ? you don’t Avant 
any of them ali\"e again ; you knoAv it serA^es them 
all right : ’’ — the girl Avas really as nnudi delighted as 
any person present, including little Charley from the 
Chartreux, Avho had leave from I)i*. (hnsius for that 
evening, and Miss Lucy, who had beim brought from 
boarding-school on purpose to be prestuit on the great 
occasion. My Lord Casthuvood and his sister, Lady 
Maria, Avere present : and his lordshi]) Avent from his 
box and compliment(*d Mr. Barry and the other aitoi's 
on the stage ; and T*arson Sam2>son Avas invaluable in 
the pit, AAdiere he led the applause, having, I belit^ve, 
given previous instructions to Gumbo to kec]) an (\ye 
upon him from the gallery, and do as he did. 

Be sure there was a very jolly supper of M r. War- 
rington’s friends that night — nnieh more jolly than 
Mr. Garrick’s, fin* example, A\dio made but a v('ry ])oor 
su(*eess Avith liis Agis ” and its dreary (diorns(\s, and 
Avho must have again felt that he had misstHl a good 
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chance, in preferring Mr. Home’s tragedy to our 
young author’s. A jolly supper, did we say ? — 
iiuuiy jolly su])pers. Mr. Gumbo gave an entertain- 
ment to several gentlemen of the shoulder-knot, who 
bad concurred in supporting his -master’s master- 
piece : Mr. Henry Warrington gave a supper at the 
Star and Garter,” in Pall Mall, to ten officers of his 
new regiment, who had eoifte up for the express imr- 
l)Ose of backing Carpezan ; ” and finally, Mr. War- 
rington received the three principal actors of the 
tragedy, our family-party from the side-box, Mr. 
Johnson and his ingenious friend, Mr. lieynolds the 
painter, my Lord Castlewood and his sister, and one 
or two more. My Lady Maria happened to sit next 
to the,;)H)ung actor who had performed the part of the 
king. Mr. Warrington someliow had Miss Theo for 
a neighbor, and no doidit [lassed a pleasant evening 
beside her. The greatt*st animation and cordiality 
prevailed, and when toasts were called, Lady Maria 
gayly gave The King of Hungary ” for hers. That 
g(mtleman, who had [dcnty of elocpience and fire, and 
exc.ellent manners, on as well as off the stage, pro- 
tested that he had already suffered death in the 
course of the evening, hoped that he should die a 
hundred times more on the same field ; but, dead or 
living, vow(id he knew whose humble servant he ever 
should be. Ah, if he liad but a real crown in ]>laee 
of his diadem of pasteboard and tins(d, with what joy 
would he lay it at iior ladyship’s feet ! Neither my 
lord nor Mr. Esmond were over well ideased with the 
gentleman’s exceeding gallantry — a |)art of which 
they attributed, no doubt justly, to the wine and 
punch, of which he had been partaking very freely. 
Theo and Inn- sister, who were cpiite new to the world, 
were a little frightened by the exceeding energy of 
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Mr. Hagan’s manner — but Lady Maria, much more 
experienced, took it in perfectly good part. At a late 
hour coaches were called, to which the gentlemen at- 
tended the ladies, after whose departure some of them 
returned to the supper-room, and the end was that 
Carpezan had to be carried away in a chair, and that 
the King of Hungary had a severe headache ; and 
tha? the Poet, though he remembered making a great 
number of spe(‘(dies, was quite astounded when half 
a dozen of his guests ap))eared at his house the next 
day,' whom he had invited overnight to come and sup 
with him once more. 

As he put Mrs. Lambert and her daughters into 
their coach on the night previous, all the ladies were 
Hurried, delighted, excited ; and you may be sufe our 
gentleman was with tlumi the next day, to talk of the 
play and the audience, and tin* actors, and the beauties 
of the })iee.e, over and over again. Mrs. Land)ert had 
heard that tlie ladies of tin* theatn* were* dangerous 
company for young men. She hoixal (leorgc^ would 
have a care, and not frecpunit the grecui-rooiu too 
nuudi. 

George smiled, and said he had a ])reventive against 
all green-room temptations, of which he was not in 
the least afraid ; and as he spoke he looked in 
Theo’s face, as if in those eyes lay the aanulet which 
was to preserve him from all danger. 

“ Why should he be afraid, Mamma ? ’’ asks the 
maiden simply. She had no idea of danger or of guile. 

my darling, I don’t think he need b(^ afraid,” 
says the mother, kissing her. 

You don’t sup})ose Mr. G(*orge would fall in love 
with that painted old creatun* wlio perfornu'd tin* tdiief 
part?” asks Miss Hetty, with a toss of her head. 
^^She must be old eiiougli to be his mother.’^ 
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Pray, do you suppose that at our age nobody can 
care for us, or that we have no hearts left ? ’’ asks 
Maiiima, very tartly. believe, or I may say, I 

ho}>e and trust, your father thinks otherwise. He is, 
1 imagine, perfectly satisfied, Miss. He does not 
sneer at age, whatever little girls out of the school- 
room may do. And they had much better be back 
theiM^, and th<^y had miudi better remember what^the 
fifth commandnieiit is — that they had, Hetty!” 

didn’t think I was breaking it by saying that 
an actress was as old as George’s mother,” pleaded 
Hetty. 

George’s mother is as old as I am Miss! — at least 
she was when we were at school. And Fanny Parker 
— Mrs. Mountain who now is — was seven months 
older, and we were in the French class together ; and 
I have no idea that our age is to be made the subject 
of remarks and ridicule by our children, and I will 
thank you to spare it, it* you please! Do you consider 
your moth(*r too old, George ? ” 

I am glail my motlier is of your age, Aunt 
Lambert,” says George, in the most sentimental 
manner. 

Strange infatuation of passion — singular perver- 
sity of reason ! At some ])eriod before his marriage, 
it not unfrequently happens that a man actually is 
fond of his mother-in-law ! At this time our good 
General vowed, and with some reason, that he was 
jealous. Mrs. Lambert made much more of George 
than of any other person in the family. She dressed 
up Theo to the utmost advantage in order to meet 
him ; she was forever caressing her, and appealing to 
her wh(‘n lie s})oke. It was, Don’t you think he 
looks well?” — Don’t you think he looks pale, Theo, 
to-day ? ” — Don’t you think he has been sitting up 
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over his books too much at night ? ” and so forth. IE 
he had a cold, she would have liked to make gruel for 
him and see his feet in hot water. She sent him 
recipes of her own for his health. When he was 
away, she never ceased talking about him to her 
daughter. I dare say Miss Theo liked the subject well 
enough. When he came she was sure to be wanted in 
some other part of the house, and would bid Theo 
take care of him till she returned. Why, before she 
returned to the room, could you hear her talking out- 
side the door to her youngest inno(^ent children, to 
.her servants in the upper regions, and so forth? 
When she reapj)eared, was not Mr. George always 
standing or sitting at a considerable distance from 
Miss Theo — except, to be sure, on that one day when 
she had just happened to drop her scissors, and he had 
naturally stooped down to pick them up ? Why was 
she blushing? Were not youthful cheeks made to 
blush, and roses to bloom in the spring ? Not that 
Mamma ever noted the blushes, but began quite an 
artless conversation about this or that, as she sat 
down brimful of happiness to her work-table. 

And at last there came a letter, from Virginia in 
Madam Esmond’s neat, well-known hand, and over 
which George trembled and blushed before he broke 
the seal. It was in answer to the letter which he had 
sent home, respecting his brother’s commission and 
his own attachment to Miss Lambert. Of his inten- 
tions respecting Harry, Madam Esmond fully ap- 
proved. As for his marriage, she was not against 
early marriages. She would take his picture of Miss 
Lambert with the allowance that was to be made for 
lovers’ portraits, and hope, for his sake, that the 
young lady was all he described her to be. With 
money, as Madam Esmond gathered from her son’s 
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letter, she did not appear to be provided at all, which 
was a pity, as, though wealthy in land, their family 
had but little ready money. However, by Heaven’s 
blessing, there was plenty at home for children and 
children’s children, and the wives of her sons should 
share all she had. When she lieard more at length 
from Mr. and Mrs. Lambert, she would reply for her 
part more fully. She did not pretend to say that she 
had not gr(^ater ho])(‘s for her son, as a gentleman of 
his name and prospects might pretend to the hand of 
the first lady of the land ; but as Ht^aven had willed 
that her son’s choi(^e should fall upon Iku* old friend’s 
daughter, she acquiesced, and would welcome George’s 
wife as h(;r own child. This hotter was brought by 
Mr. Van den llosc'h of Albany, who had hit(dy bought 
a very large estate in Virginia, and who was bound 
for England to ])ut his granddaughter to a boarding- 
school. Slie, Madam Esmond, was not imu'cenary, 
nor was it because this young lady was heiress of a 
very great fortune that she desired her sons to pay 
Mr. Van d. B. ev(*ry attention, Tluur properties lay 
close together, and could Harry find in the young 
lady those qualities of person and mind suitable for a 
companion for Ufe^ at least slui would have the satis- 
faction of seeing both her cliildren near her in her de- 
clining years. Madam Esmond concluded by sending 
her affectionate complimtuits to Mrs. Laanbt'rt, from 
whom she Vjegged to hear further, and Inu' blessing to 
the young lady who was to be her daughter-in-law. 

The letter was not cordial, and the writiT evidently 
but half satisfi(Ml ; but, such as it was, her consent 
was here formally annouiuied. How eagerly George 
ran away to Soho with the long-desired news in his 
pocket I I suppose our worthy friends there must have 
read his news in his countenance — else why should 
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Mrs. Lambert take her daughter’s hand and kiss her 
with sucli niicoininon warmth, when George announced 
that he had rc'ceived letters from home ? Then, with 
a break in his voice, a i)allid face, and a considerable 
tremor, turning to Mr. Lambert, he said: Madam 
Esmorid’s lettiu*, sir, is in re])ly to one of inim*, in 
which T acquainted her that 1 had formed an aitach- 
ment in England, for which I asked my mother’s ap- 
proval. She gives her consent, I am grateful to say, 
and T have to pray my dc^ar friends to be e(|ually kind 
to me.” 

“ God blt^ss th(‘e, my dear boy ! ” says the goorl Gen- 
eral, laying a hand on the young man’s head. am 
glad to have tln^e for a son, George. There, there, 
don’t go down on your knees, young folks ! George 
may,* to be sure, and thank God for giving him the 
best little wife in all England. Yes, my dear, excHqd 
wIkui you were ill, you never caus(‘d me a heartache 
— and happy is the man, 1 say, who wdns thee ! ” 

1 have no doubt the young peo])lc knelt before tlndr 
parents, as was the fashion in those days ; and am 
perfectly certain that Mrs, Lambert kissed both of 
them, and likewise bedewed her pocket-handk(‘rchicf 
in tlie most ])h*ntiful manner. Hetty was not pia^seiit 
at this sentimental scene, and when she Inward of it, 
spoke with considerable asperity, and a laugh that 
was by no moans pleasant, saying; ‘‘Is tliis all the 
news you have to give me ? Wli}-, I have known it 
these months past. Do you think I have no ey(‘S to 
see, and no ears to hear, indeed?” Lut in privat'c 
she was miudi more gentle. Slie flung h(u\self on luu* 
sister’s neck, embracing her ])assionateIy, and vowing 
that mwer, mwer would Theo And any one to love her 
like her sister. With Theo she became entirely mild 
and humble. She could not abstain from her jokes 
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and satire witli George, but he was too happy to heed 
her much, and too generous not to see the cause of her 
jealousy. 

When all parties concerned came to read Madam 
Esmond^s letter, tliat document, it is true, appeared 
rather vague. It contained only a promise that she 
would receive the young people at her house, and no 
sort of ])rop()sal for a settlement. The General shook 
his head over the letter — he did not think of examin- 
ing it until some days after the engagement had been 
made between George and his daughter : but now he 
read Madam Esmond’s words, they gave him but small 
encouragement. 

Bah ! ” says George. I shall have three hun- 
dred pounds for my tragedy. 1 can easily write a 
play a-year ; and if the worst comes to the worst, we 
can live on that.” 

On that and your patrimony,” says Theo’s fath(‘r. 

George now had to explain, with some hesitation, 
that what with paying bills for his mother, and Harry’s 
commission and debts, and his own ransom — George’s 
patrimony proper was wellnigh spent. 

Mr. Lambtut’s countenance looked graver still at 
this announcement, but he saw his girl’s eyes turned 
towards him with an alarm so tender, that he took 
her in his arms and vowed that, let the worst com^ to 
the worst, his darling should not be balked of her 
wish. 

About the going back to Virginia, George frankly 
owned that ho little liked the notion of returning to 
be entirely dependent on his mother. He gave Gen- 
eral Lambert an idea of his life at home, and explained 
how little to his taste, that slavery was. No. Why 
should he not stay in England, write more tragedies, 
study for the bar, get a place, perhaps ? Why, in- 
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deed ? He straightway began to form a plan for an- 
otlier tragedy. He brouglit j>ortioiis of liis work, from 
time to time, to Miss Tlieo and her sister: Hetty 
yawned over the work, but Theo ])r()]]ounced it to be 
still more beautiful and admirable than the last, which 
was perfect. 

The engagement of our young friends was made 
known to the members of their respective families, 
and {innoiinoed to Sir Miles AA^arrington, in a cere- 
monious letter from his nephew. For a while Sir 
Miles saw no paidicnilar objection to the marriage; 
though, to be sure, considering his name and pros- 
]j(^ct.s, Mr. AVarrington might have looked higher. 
The truth was, that Sir Miles imagined that Madam 
Esmond liad imuh; some consid(jrable settlement on 
her son, and that his circumstances were more than 
easy. Hut when he heard that George was entirely 
d(‘pendent on his mother, and that his own small 
patrimony was dissipated, as Harry’s had been before. 
Sir Mih^s’s indignation at his nephew’s imprudence 
knew no bounds ; he could not find words to express 
his horroi’ and anger at the want of principle exhib- 
ited by both these unhappy young men : he thought 
it Ins duty to s]>eak his mind about them, and wrote 
his opinion to his sist(‘r Esmond in Virginia. As for 
G<jneral and Mrs. T/amhert, who passed for respecta- 
ble ])ersons, was it to he borne that such people should 
inveigle a ]>enniless young man into a marriage with 
their penniless daughter ? Begarding them, and 
George’s behavior, Sir Miles fully explained his views 
to Madam Esmond, gave half a linger to George when- 
ever his nephew ealled on him in town, and did not even 
invite him to ]xirtake of the famous family small-heer. 
Towards Harry his uiude somewhat unbent ; H.'irry 
had done his duty in the campaign, and was men 
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tioned with praise in high quarters. He had sowed 
his wild oatSj — he at least was endeavoring to amend; 
but George was a young prodigal, fast careering to 
ruin, and his name was only mentioned in the family 
with a groan. Are there any poor fellows now-a-days, 
I wonder, whose polite families fall on them and per- 
secute them; groan over them and stone them, and 
hand stones to their neighbors tliat they may do like- 
wise ? All the patrimony spent! Gracious heavens! 
Sir Miles turned pale when he saw his nephew com- 
ing. Lady Warrington prayed for him as a danger- 
ous reprobate ; and, in the mean time, George was 
walking the town, cpiite unconscious that he was oc- 
casioning so miicli wrath and so much devotion. He 
took little Miley to tlie play and brought him back 
again. He sent tickets to his aunt and cousins which 
they could not refuse, you know ; it would look too 
marked were they to break altogetliei*. So they not 
only took the tickets, but whenever country constitu- 
ents came to town they asked for more, taking care to 
give the very worst motives to Georges’s intimacy with 
the theatre, and to sup])ose that he and the actresses 
were on terms of the most disgraccdhl intimacy. An 
august personage having been to the theatre, and ex- 
pressed his approbation of Mr. Warrington’s drama to 
Sir Miles, wlnm he. attended his R-y-1 H-ghn-ss’s lev^e 
at Saville House, Sir Miles, to be sure, modified his 
opinion regarding the piece, and spoke hencefoi'th 
more respectfully of it. Meanwhile, as we have said, 
George was passing his life entirely careless of the 
opinion of all the uncles, aunts, and cousins in the 
world. 

Most of the Esmond cousins were at least more 
polite and cordial than George’s kinsfolk of the War- 
rington side. In spite of his behavior over the cards, 
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Lord Castlewood, George always maintained, had a 
liking for our Virginians, and George was pleased 
enough to be in his company. He was a far abler 
man than many who succeeded in life. He had a 
good name, and somehow only stained it; a consider- 
able wit, and nobody trusted it ; and a very shrewd 
experience and knowledge of mankind, which made 
him mistrust them, and himself most of all, and 
which perhaps was the bar to his own advancement. 
My Lady Castlewood, a woman of the world, wore 
always a bland mask, and received Mi*. George with 
perfect civility, and welcomed him to lose as many 
guineas as he liked at her ladyship^s card-tables. Be- 
tween Mr. William and the Virginian brothers there 
never was any love lost ; but, as for Lady Maria, 
though her love-affair was over, she had no rancor ; 
she professed for her cousins a very great regard and 
affection, a part of which the young gentleimm very 
gratefully returned. She was charmed to hear of 
Harry^s valor in the campaign; she was delighted 
with George’s success at the theatre ; she was for- 
ever going to the play, and had all the favorite pas- 
sages of Car})ezan ” by heart. One day, as Mr. George 
and Miss Theo were taking a sentinumtal walk in 
Kensington Gardens, whom should they light upon 
but their Cousin Maria in comj)any with a geiitlemaii 
in a smart suit and handsome hiccid hat, and who 
should the gentleman be but his Majesty King Louis 
of Hungary, Mr. Hagan ? He saluted the party, and 
left them presently. Lady Maria had only just hap- 
pened to meet him. Mr. Hagan came sometimes, Ik*. 
said, for quiet, to study his j)arts in Kensington 
Gardens, and George and the two ladies walked to- 
gether to Lord Castlewood’s door in Kensington 
Square, Lady Maria uttering a thousand compliments 
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to Theo upon her good looks, upon her virtue, upon 
her future happiness, upon her Papa and Maiiinia, 
upon her destined liusband, upon her paduasoy cloak 
and dear little feet and shoe-binddes. 

Harry happened to come to London that evening, 
and slept at his a(?ciistoined quarters. When Goorge 
appeared at breakfast, the Captain was alr(*ady in the 
room (the custom of that day was to call all army 
gentlemen Ca])tains), and looking at the letters on the 
breakfast-table. 

^‘Why, George,’- he cries, ^Hhere is a letter from 
Maria ! ” 

Little boy bring it from Common Garden last 
night — Master George asleep,” says Gumbo. 

What can it be about?” asks Harry, as George 
peruses his letter with a queer expression of face. 

‘‘About my play, to be sure,” George answers, 
tearing up the paper, and still wearing his queer 
look. 

“What, she is not writing love-letters to ycJw, is 
she, Georgy ? ” 

“No, certainly not to me,” re [dies the other. But 
he s[)oke no word more, about the letter ; and when 
at dinner in Dean Street, Mrs. Lambert said, “ So you 
met somebody walking Avith the King of Jiuiigary 
yesterday in Kensington Gardens ? ” 

“ What little tell-tale told you ? A mere casual 
rencontre — the King goes there to study his parts, 
and Lady Maria lia])])ened to be crossing the garden 
to visit some of the other King’s servants at Kensing- 
ton Palace.” And so there was an end to that matter 
for the time being. 

Other events were at hand fraught with interest to 
our Virginians. One evening after Christmas, the 
two gentlemen, witli a few more friends, were met 
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round General Lambert’s supper-table, and among 
the company was Harry’s new Colonel of the 67th, 
Major-General Wolfe. The young General was more 
than ordinarily grave. The conversation all related 
to the war. Events of great importance were pend- 
ing. * The great Minister now in power was deter- 
mined to carry on the war on a much more extended 
scale than had been attempted hitherto : an army was 
ordered to Germany to help Prince Ferdinand ; an- 
other great exp^idition was preparing for America, 
and here, says Mr. Lambert, “I will give you the 
health of the Commander — a glorious campaign, and 
a happy return to him ! ” 

Why do you not drink the toast, GeneralJames ? ” 
asked the hostess of her guest. 

He must not drink his own toast,” says General 
Lambert ; it is we must do that ! ” 

Wlmt ? was James appointed? — All the ladies 
must drink such a toast as that, and they mingled 
their kind voices with the applause of the rest of the 
company. 

Why did he look so melancholy ? the ladies asked 
of one another when they withdrew. In after days 
they remembered his pale face. 

‘‘Perhaps he has been parting from his sweet- 
heart,” suggests tender-hearted Mrs. Lambert. And 
at this sentimental notion, no doubt all the ladies 
looked sad. 

The gentlemen, meanwhile, continued their talk 
about the war and its chances. Mr. Wolfe did not 
contradict the speakers when they said that the ex- 
pedition was to be directed against Canada. 

“ Ah, sir,” says Harry, “ I wish your regiment was 
going with you, and that I might pay another visit 
to mv old friends at Quebec.” 
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What, had Harry been there ? Yes. He described 
his visit to the place five years before, and knew the 
city, and the neighborhood, well. He lays a number 
of bits of biscuit on the table before him, and makes 
a couple of rivulets of punch on ea(‘.h side. This 
fork is the Isle d’Orleaus,” says he, with the north 
and south branches of St. Lawrence on each side. 
Here \s the Low Town, with a batteiy — how many 
guns was mounted there in our time, brother ? — but 
at long shots from the St. Jose])h shore you might 
play the same game. Here what they call the little 
river, the St. Charles, and bridge of boats with a 
tUe du pont over to the i)lace of arms. Here ’s the 
citadel, and here ’s convents — ever so many convents 
— and the cathedral ; and here, outside the lines to 
the west and south, is what they call the Plains of 
Abraham — where a certain little affair took place, 
do you remember, brother? He and a young officer 
of the Eousillon regiment f;a at eatdi other for 
twenty minutes, and George i)inked him, and then 
they each other an aviltle eternelle. AVell it 

was for George : for his second saved his life on that 
awful day of Braddock’s defeat. He Avas a fine little 
fellow, and I give his toast; Je hois k la s^te du 
Chevalier de Florae ! 

What, can you speak French too, Harry ? asks 
Mr. W'olfe. The young man looked at the General 
with eager eyes. 

Yes,’’ says he, ^‘1 can speak, but not so well as 
George.” 

^^But he remembers the city, and can place the 
batteries, you see, and knows the ground a thousand 
times better than I do ! ” cries the elder brother. 

The two elder offi(HU'S exchanged looks with one 
another; Mr. Lambert smiled and nodded, as if in 
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reply to the mute queries of his comrade : on which 
the other spoke. “ Mr. Harry/’ he said, if ypu 
have had enough of fine folks, and ‘ White’s/ and 
horse-racing — ” 

Oh, sir ! ” says the young man, turning very red. 

And if you have a mind to a sea-voyage at a short 
notice, come and see me at my lodgings to-morrow.” 

^Vhat was that sudden uproar of cheers which the 
ladies heard in their drawing-room ? It was the 
hurrah whicdi Harry Warrington gave when he leaped 
up at hearing the General’s invitation. 

The women saw no more of the gentlemen that 
night. General Lambert Inid to be away upon his 
business early next morning, before seeing any of 
his family ; nor had he mentioned a word of Harry’s 
outbreak on tlie j)revioiis evening. But wlien he re- 
joined his folks at dinner, a look at Miss Hetty’s face 
informed the worthy gentleman that she knew what 
had passed on the night jirevioiis, and what was about 
to ha])pen to the young Virginian. After dinner 
Mrs. Lambert sat demurely at her work, I^Iiss Theo 
'took her book of Italian IVietry. Neitlier of the Gen- 
eral’s Hustomary giuists happened to be present that 
evening. 

He took little Hetty’s hand in his, and began to 
talk with her. He did not allude tp the subject 
which he knew was iqipermost in her mind, except 
that by a more than ordinary gentleness and kind- 
ness he perhaps caused her to understand that her 
thoughts were known to him. 

1 have breakfasted,” says he, with James Wolfe 
this morning, and our friend Harry was of the party. 
When he and the other guests were gone, I remained 
and talked with James about the great expedition on 
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which he is going to sail. Would that his brave 
father had lived a few months longer to see him 
come back covered with honors from Louisburg, and 
knowing that all England was looking to him to 
achieve still greater glory ! James is dreadfully ill 
ill body — so ill that I am frightened for him — and 
not a little depressed in mind at having to part from 
the young lady whom he has loved so long. A little 
rest, he thinks, might have set his shattered frame 
up.; and to call her his has been the object of his life. 
But, great as his love is (and he is as romantic as one 
of you young folks of seventeen), lion or and duty are 
greater, and he leaves home, and wife, and ease, and 
health, at their bidding. Every man of honor would 
do the like ; every woman who loves him truly would 
buckle on his armor for him. James goes to take 
leave of his mother to-niglit ; and though she loves 
him devotedly, and is one of the tenderest women in 
the world, 1 am sure she will show no sign of weak- 
ness at his going away.’^ 

When does he sail, Papa ? the girl asked. 

will be on board in five days.^’ And Hetty 
knew quite well who sailed with him. 



CHAPTER V. 


IN WHICH HARRY GOES WESTWARD, 

OiTR tender hearts are averse to all ideas and de- 
scriptions of parting ; and I shall therefore say noth- 
ing of Hari-y Warrington’s feelings at taking leave of 
his brother and friends. Were not thousands of men 
in the same ])liglit ? Had not Mr, Wolfe his mother 
to kiss (liiwS brave father had quitted life during his 
son’s absence on the glorious Louisbiirg campaign), 
and his sweetheart to clasp in a farewell embrace ? 
Had not stout Admiral Holmes, before sailing west- 
ward, with his squadron, The Somt^rset,” ‘‘The 
Terrible,” “The Northumberland,” “ The Royal Wil- 
liam,” “ Tlie Trident,” “ The Diana,” “ The Sea- 
horse ” — his own flag being hoisted on board “ The 
Dublin ” — to take leave of Mrs. and the Misses 
Holmes ? Was Admiral Saunders, who sailed the 
day |^t(^r him, exemi)t from human feeling ? Away 
go William and his crew of jovial sailors, ploughing 
through tlie tumbling waves, and poor Black-eyed 
Susan on shore watches the ship as it dwindles in 
the sunset ! 

It dwindles in the West. The night falls darkling 
over the ocean. They are gone : but their hearts are 
a.t home yet awhile. In silence, with a heart inex- 
pressibly soft and tender, how each man thinks of 
those he has left ! What a chorus of pitiful prayer 
rises up to the Father, at sea and on shore, on tliat 
parting night : at home by the vacant bedside, where 
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the wife kneels in tears ; round the fire, where the 
mother and children together pour out their supplica- 
tions : or on deck, where the scmfarer looks up to the 
stars of heaven, as the ship cleaves through the roar- 
ing midnight waters ! To-morrow the sun ris(\s upon 
our common life again, and we commencie our daily 
task of toil and duty. 

George accompanies his brother, and stays awhile 
with him at Portsmouth whilst they are waiting for 
a wind. He shakes Mr. Wolfe’s hand, looks at his 
pale face for the last time, and sees the vessels dej)art 
amid the clangor of bells, and the tlnnuhu* of cannon 
from the shore. iS’ext day he is back at his home, 
and at that business which is sure one of the most 
selfish and absorbing of the world’s occiii)ations, to 
which almost every man who is thirty years old has 
served ere this his apprenticeship. He has a pang of 
sadness, as he looks in at the lodgings to the little 
room which Harry used to o(*,(‘U])y, and sees his half- 
burned xiajiers still in the grate. In a few minutes he 
is on his way to Dean Stnu^t again, and whisjiering 
by the fitful firelight in the ear of the clinging sweet- 
heart. She is very happy — oh, so hajipy ! at his re- 
turn. She is ashamed of being so. Is it not he^^tless 
to be so, when poor H(*tty is so melancholy ? Poor 
little Hetty ! Indeed, it is selfish to be glad when 
she is in such a sad way. It makes one quite 
wretched to S(Ui her. Don’t, sir ! Well, I ougJit 
to be wretched, and it ’s very, very wicked of me if 
I hn not,” says Theo ; and one can umhu’stand her 
soft-hearted repentance. What she means by ^^ Doifit” 
who can t(dl ? I have said the room was dark, and 
the fire burruHl fitfully — and Don’t ” is no doubt 
uttor(*d in one of the dark fits. Enter servants with 
supper and lights. The family arrives ; the con versa- 
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tion becomes general. The destination of the fleet is 
known everywhere now. The fonie on board is sulli- 
cient to beat all the French in Canada ; and, under 
such an olliccr as Wolfe, to repair the blunders and 
disasters of previous campaigns. He looked dread- 
fully ill, inde.ed. I^ut he has a great soul in a 
feeble body. The Ministers, the country hope the 
utmost from him. vVftiu' siip])er, according to cuskmi, 
Mr. Lambert assembh's his niod(*st household, of 
whom George Warrington may be said quite to form 
a i)art ; and as he prays for all travellers by land and 
water, Tlieo and her sister are kneeling tog('ther. And 
so, as tlie ship speeds farther and farther into the 
West, the fond thoughts pursue it; and the night 
passes, and the sun rises. 

A day or two more, and everybody is at his books 
of his usual work. As for Gimrge Warrington, that 
celebratcnl dramatist is busy about another composi- 
tion. When the tragedy of “ Carpezan had run 
some thirty or twoscore nights, other persons of 
genius took i)ossession of the tlunitre. 

There may have been persons who wondered how 
the town could be so flckle as ever to tire of su(‘L a 
mast0rpi(^ce as the tragtnly — who could not Iniar to 
see the actors dressed in other habits, reciting other 
men’s vcry(*s ; but Georgia, of a s(^epti(uil turn of mind, 
took tlie. fate of his tragedy very ])hilosophically, and 
pocketed the pro(;eeds with much quiet satisfaction. 
From Mr. Dodsley, the bookselh'r, he had the usmil 
complement of a hundred pounds ; from the manager 
of the theatric two hundred or more : and such praises 
from the (uitic's and his friends, that he set to work 
to prepare anotluu* jhece, with which he hoped to 
achieve even greater successes than by liis first 
performance. 
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Over these studies, and the other charming busi- 
ness which occupies him, months pass away. Happy 
business! Happiest time of youth and life, when 
love is first spoken and returned ; when the dearest 
eyes are daily shining welcome, and the fondest lips 
never tire of whispering their sweet secrets ; when 
the parting look that accompanies Good-night ! 
gives delightful warning of to-morrow ; when the 
heart is so overflowing with love and happiness, that 
it has to spare for all the world ; when the day closes 
with glad prayers, and opens with joyful hopes; 
when doubt seems cowardice, misfortune impossible, 
poverty only a sweet trial of constancy! Theo’s 
elders, thankfully remembering their own prime, sit 
softly by and witness this pretty comedy performed 
by their young people. And in one of his later let- 
ters, dutifully written to his wife during a temporal^ 
absence from home, George Warrington records how 
he had been to look up at the windows of the dear 
old house in Dean Street, and wondered who was 
sitting in the chamber where he and Theo had been 
so happy. 

Meanwhile we can learn how the time passes, and 
our friends are engaged, by some extracts from 
George’s letters to his brother. 

** From the old window opposite Bedford Gardens^ this August ^ 
1759. 

“Why are you gone back to rugged rocks, bleak shores, 
burning summers, nipping winters, at home, when you might 
have been cropping ever so many lauixds in Germany ? 
Kingsley’s are coming back as covered with ’em as Jack-a-green 
on May-day. Our six regiments did wonders ; and our horse 
^would have done if my Ldrd George Sackville only had let 
them. But when Prince Ferdinand aaitl ‘ Charge !’ his lord- 
ship could not hear, or could not translate the German word 
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for * Forward ; ’ and so we only beat the French, without ut- 
terly annihilating them, as we might, had Lord Granby or 
Mr. Warrington had the command. My lord is come back to 
town, and is shouting for a Court-Martial He held his head 
high enough in prosperity: in misfortune he shows such a 
constancy of arrogance that one almost admires him. He 
looks as if he rather envied poor Mr. Byng, and the not shoot- 
ing him were a rruinque (TSgards towards him. 

** The Duke has had notice to get himself in readiness for 
departing from this world of grandeui‘s and victories, and 
downfalls and disappointments. An attack of palsy has visited 
his Royal Highness ; and 'pallida mors has just peeped in at 
his door, as it were, and said, ‘ I will call again.* Tyrant as 
he was, this prince has been noble in disgrace ; and no king 
has ever had a truer servant than oure has found in his son. 
Why do I like the losing .side always, and am I disposed 'to 

revolt against the winners ? Your famous Mr. F , your 

chiefs patron and discoverer, I have been to hear in the House 
of Commons twice or thrice. I revolt against his magnilo- 
quence. I wish some little David would topple over that 
swelling giant. His thoughts and his language are always 
attitudinizing. I like Barry’s manner best, though the other 
is the more awful actor. 

“ * Pocahontas* gets on apace. Barry likes his part of Cap- 
tain Smith ; and, though he will have him wear a red coat 
and blue facings and an epaulet, I have a fancy to dress him 
exactly like one of the pictures of Queen Elizabeth’s gentle- 
men at Hampton Court ; with a ruff and a square beard and 
square shoes. • And Pocahontas — would you like her to be 
tattooed?* asks Uncle Ijaiubert. Hagan’s part as the \\'arrior 
who is in love with her, and, seeing her partiality for the 
Captain, nobly rescues him from death, I trust will prove a 
hit. A strange fish is this Hagan : his mouth full of stage- 
plays and rant, but good, honest, and brave, if I don’t err. 
He is angry at having been cast lately for Sir O’Brallaghan, 
in Mr. Macklin’s new farce of ‘ Love A-la-mode.* He says 
that he does not keer to disgreece his tongue with imiteetions 
of that rascal brogue As if there was any call for imiteetions, 
when he has such an admirable twang of his ownl 
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“ Shall I tell you 1 Shall I hide the circumstance ? Shall 
I hurt your feelings ? Shall I set you in a rage of jealousy, 
and cause you to ask for leave to return to Europe 1 Know, 
then, that though Carpezan is long since dead, Cousin Maria is 
forever coming to the playhouse. Tom Spencer has spied her 
out night after night in the gallery, and she comes on the 
nights when Hagan performs. Quick, Burroughs, Mr War- 
rington’s boots and portmanteau. Order a chaise and four for 
Portsmouth immediately ! The letter which I burned one 
morning when we were at breakfast (I may let the cat out of 
the bag, now puss has such a prodigious way to run) was from 
Cousin M., hinting that she wished me to tell no tales about 
her : but I can’t help just whispering to you that Maria at this 
moment is busy consoling herself as fast as possible. Shall I 
spoil sport 1 Shall I tell her brother ? Is the affair any busi- 
ness of mine I What have the Esmonds done for you and me 
but win our money at cards ? Yet I like our noble cousin. 
It seems to me that he would be good if he could — or rather, 
he would have been once. Tic has been set on a wrong way 
of life, from which ’t is now juobably too late to rescue him. 
0 beati agricolce ! Our Virginia was dull, but let us thank 
Heaven we were bred there. We were made little slaves, but 
not slaves to wickedness, gambling, bad male and female com- 
pany. It was not until my poor Harry left home that he fell 
among thieves. I mean thieves eM yrarui, such as waylaid 
him and stripped him on English high-roads. I consider you 
none the worse because you were the uulucky one, and had 
to deliver your purse up. And now you are g‘ung to retrieve, 
and make a good name for yourself; and kill more ‘French 
dragons,’ and become a great commander And our njother 
will talk of her son the Captain, the Colonel, the General, and 
have his picture painted with all his stars and epaulets, when 
poor I shall be but a dawdling poetaster, or, if we may hope 
for the best, a snug placeman, with a little box at Richmond 
or Kew, and a half-score of little pickaninnies, that will come 
and hob curtsies at the garden-gate when their uncle the Gen- 
eral rides up on his great charger, with his aide-de-camp* $ pockets 
filled with gingerbread for the nephews and nieces. ’T is for 
you to brandish the sword of Mars. As for me I look forward 
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to a quiet life : a quiet little home, a quiet little library full of 
books, and a little Someone dulce ridentem, dulce loquentem^ 
on t* other side of the fire, as I scribble away at my papers. 
I am so pleased with this prospect, so utterly contented and 
happy, that I feel afraid as 1 think of it, lest it should escape 
me : and even to my dearest Hal, am sliy of speaking of iny 
happiness. What is ambition to me, with this certainty ? 
What do I care for wars, with this beatific peace smiling 
near? 

“ Our mother’s friend. Mynheer Van den Bosch, has been 
away on a tour to discover his family in Holland, and, strange 
to say, has found one. Miss (who was intended by maternal 
solicitude to be a wile for your worship) has had six months at 
Kensington School, and is coming out with a hundred pretty 
accomplishments, which are to complete her a perfect fine 
lady. Her grandpapa brought her to make a cursty in Dean 
Street, and a mighty elegant curtsy she made. Though she is 
scarce seventeen, no dowager of sixty can be more at her ease. 
She converse<l witli Aunt Lambert on an e([ual footing ; she 
treated the girls as chits — to Hetty’s wrath and Theo’s 
amusement She talked jmlitics with the General, and the 
last routs, dresses, operas, fashions, scandal, with such perfect 
ease that, but for a blunder or two, you might have fancied 
Miss Lydia was born in May Fair. At the Court end of the 
town she will live, she says ; and has no patience with her 
grandfather, who has a lodging in Monument Yard. For 
those who love a brown, beauty, a prettier little mignonne 
creature cannot be seen. But my taste, you know, dearest 
brother, and — ” 

Here follows a page of raptures and quotations of 
verse, which, out of a regard for the reader, and the 
writer’s memory, the editor of the present pages 
declines to reprint. Gentlemen and ladies of a certain 
age may remember the time when they indulged in 
these rapturous follies on their own accounts ; when 
the praises of the charmer were forever warbling 
from their lips or trickling from their pens ; when the 
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flowers of life were in full bloom, and all the birds of 
spring were singing. The twigs are now bare, per- 
haps, and the leaves have fallen ; but, for all that, 
shall we not remember the vernal time ? As for you, 
young people, whose May (or April, is it ? ) has not 
commenced yet, you need not be detained over other 
folks’ love-rhapsodies ; depend on it, when your spring- 
season arrives, kindly Xature will warm all 3^0111- flowers 
into bloom, and rouse your glad bosoms to x)our out 
their full song. 



CHAPTER VI. 


^ LITTLE IXXOCEXT. 

Gkokge WAKiirN(iTf»x lias mentioned in the letter 
just quote.d, that in spite of my Ijord Oastlevvood's 
previous ]ihiy transaetions with llarr}y iny lord and 
deorgi' nunaiiKMl frimids, ;uid im't on tcuans of f^^ood 
kinsma-nshi]). Did George want iranks, or an intro- 
duction at Court, or a plaia^ in the Houses of Lords to 
hear a debate, Ins cousin was always riiady to servo 
him, wa-s a pleasant and witty companion, and would 
do anything which might promote his relative’s 
interests, ])rovided his own were not ]nvjiu]iced. 

Now he even went so far as to promise that ho 
would do his best with the people in power to provide 
a phu'c for Mr. (i(*orge Warrington, who daily showed 
a greater disinclination to return to his native coun- 
try, and place himself once more under the maternal 
servitude. George had not merely a sentimental 
motive for remaining in England: the pursuits and 
society of London ])h‘ased him infinitely better than 
any which Ik: could have at home. A jilaiiter's life of 
idleness might have suited him could he have enjoyed 
independence with it. P>ut in Virginia he was only 
the first, and, as lie thought, the worst treated, of his 
motlier’s subjects. He dri'aded to think of retiiruiug 
with his young bride to his home, and of the life Avhich 
she would b(» de\stined to load there. Better fret'- 
dom and poverty in England, with congenial society, 
and a hope perchance of future distinction, than the 
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’wearisome routine of liome life, the tedious subordina- 
tion, the frequent bickerings, the certain jealousies 
and differen(*-es of opinion, to which he must subject 
his wife so soon as they turned their faces liomeward. 

So Lord Castlewood’s ])romise to i)rovid0 for 
Grcorge was v(U‘y eag(U*ly a(^cepted by the Virginian. 
My loi‘d had not provided very well for his own 
brother to be sure, and his own ])osition, petu* as he 
was, was anything but envial)l(' ; but we believe what 
we wish to believe, and Georges WaiTington chose to 
put great stress u])on his kinsman’s offcla* of })iitron- 
age. Unlike the Warrington family, Loid CVistle- 
wood was quite gracious wIkui he was made acquainted 
with George’s engagement to Miss Tjambert; canie to 
wait upon lier parents; ])rais(‘(l George to tliem and 
the young lady to George, and made himself so prodi- 
giously agreeable in their com])a.ny that th(*se charit- 
able folk forgot his bad rejiutation, and thought it 
must be a very wicked and scandalous world which 
maligned him. He said, indeed, that he was im- 
proved in their society, as every man must be who 
came into it. Among them he was witty, lively, good 
for the time being. He left his wickedness and 
worldliness with his cloak in the hall, and only put 
them on again when he stepp(‘d into his chair. What 
worldling on life’s voyage does not know of some 
such harbor of rest and calm, some haven where he 
puts in out of the storm ? Ve,ry likely Lord Castle- 
wood was actually better whilst he stayed with those 
good people, and for the time being at least, no 
hypocrite. 

And, I dare say, the Lambert elders thought no 
worse of his lordship for openly proclaiming his ad- 
miration for Miss Theo. It was quite gemuine, and 
he did not profess it was very deep. 
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don’t affect my slec'p, and I am not going to 
break iny lieart l)(H*-a,nse Miss Lambert prefers some- 
body elsi^/’ li(3 rtnnarked. “ Only I wish when I was 
a yoniig nuiii, Madam, I had had tlie good fortune to 
meet with sonn'hody so innocent and good as your 
daughter. 1 might have been kept out of a deal of 
harm’s way *. but iiimxMMit and good young women did 
not fall into mim', or they would have made me better 
than I am.” 

‘‘Sure, my lord, it is not too late!” says Mrs. 
Lambert, vtuy softly. 

Castle w<)o<l started back, misunderstanding her. 

“ Not too late, iMadain ? ” he imp d red. 

She blushed. “ It is too late to court my dear 
daughter, my lord, but not too lati^ to ri^xuit. We 
read, ’t is never too late to do that. If others have 
been r(‘ceiv(‘d at th(‘. eleventh hour, is there any 
,r(‘ason why you should give uj) hope?” 

“ Itudiaps 1 know my own heart l.>etter than you,” 
lie. says, in a plaintive tone. ‘‘I can s})eak French 
and Chu'nian very W(‘ll, aiul why ? because 1 was 
taught both in tlie nursery. A man who learns them 
late can neviu* get the ])racti(‘e of them on his tongue. 
And so ’t is tln^ case with goodness, I can’t learn it at 
my ag(‘. L can only se.(' others practise it, and admire 
tlnun. When I am on — on the side ojiposite to 
Lazarus, will IMiss Theo give me a dro}) of watm* ? 
Don't I'rown! 1 know 1 shall be there, Mrs. Lambert. 
Some folks are doomed so ; and I think some of our 
family are amongst these. Some people are vaeillat- 
ing, and one hardly knows which way the scale will 
turn. AVhereas some are predestined angels, and fly 
heavenwards naturally, and do wlia-t they will.” 

“ Oh, my lord, and wly should you not bo of the 
predestined? AYhilst there is a day left — whilst 
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there is an hour — there is hope ! says the fond 
matron. 

I know what is passing in your mind, iny dear 
Madam — nay, I read your prayers in your looks ; 
but how can they avail ? ” Lord Castle wood ask(‘d, 
sadly. ‘‘You don’t know all, my good lady. You 
don’t know what a life ours is of the world ; Jiow 
early it began ; how selfish nature, and then ii(*cessity 
and education have made us. It is Fate holds the 
reins of the chariot, and we can’t escape our doom. I 
know better: I see better ])eop]e: I go my own way. 
My own ? No, not mine — Kabo’s : and it is not alto- 
gether without j)ity for us, since it allows us, from 
time to time, to see such people, as you.” And lie 
took her hand, and looked Inn* fidl in the face, and 
bowed with a melancholy grace. Every word h(‘ said 
was true. No greater error than to sup})ose that 
weak and bad men are strangers to good I'eelings, or 
deficient of sensibility. Only the good feeling does 
not last — nay, the tears are a kind of dfibauch of S(m- 
timent, as old libertines are said to find that the tears 
and grief of their victims add a zest to their ])leasuro. 
But Mrs. Lambert knew little of what was ]>assing in 
this man’s mind (how should she ?), and so prayed for 
him with the fond persistence of woman. He was 
much better — yes, much better than he was supposed 
to be. He was a most interesting man. There were 
liopes, why should there not be the most jireeious 
hopes for him still ? 

It remains to be seen whicli of the two speakers 
formed the correct estimate of my lord’s character. 
Meanwhile, if the gentleman was right, the lady was 
mollified, and her kind wishes and prayers for this 
experienced sinner’s repentance, if they were of no 
avail for his amendment, at least c.ould do him no 
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harm. Kind-souled doctors (and what good woman 
is not of the faculty ?) look after a reprobate as physi- 
cians after a perilous case. When the patient is con- 
verted to health their interest ceases in him, and they 
drive to feel pulses and prescribe medicines elsewhere. 

But, while the malady was under treatment, our 
kind lady could not see too niucli of her sick man. 
Quite an intimacy sprung up between my Lord Castle- 
wood and the ^jamberts. I am not sure that some 
worldly views might not suit even with good Mrs. 
Lambert’s spiritual plans, — for wlu) knows into what 
pure Eden, though guai*ded by flamiiig-s worded an- 
gels, worldliness will not cree]) ? Her son was 
about to take orders. IMy Lord Castlewood feared 
very much that his present Chaplain’s, Mr. Samp- 
son’s, careless life and hetcu’odox conversation might 
lead him to give up his chajdaincy : in which case, 
my lord hinted, the little modest cure would be va- 
cant, and at the service of some young divine of good 
principles and good manners, who would be content 
with a small stipend, and a small but friendly 
congregation. 

Thus an acquaintance was established between the 
two families, and the ladies of Castlewood, always on 
their good behavior, came more than once to make 
their curtsies in Mrs. Lambert’s drawing-room. They 
were civil to the parents and the young ladies. My 
Lady Castlewood’s card-assemblies were open to Mrs. 
Lambert and her family. There was play, certainly 
— all the world played — his Majesty, tlie Bishops, 
every Jh^er and Petu'ess in the land. But nobody 
need play who did not like ; and surely nobody need 
have scruples regarding the practice when siudi au- 
gust and venerable personages were daily found to 
abet it. More than once Mrs. Lambert made her ap- 
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pearance at her ladyship^s routs, and was grateful for 
the welcome which she received, and pleased with the 
admiration which her daughters excited. 

Mention has been made, in a foregoing page and 
letter, of an Aimu-ican family of Dutch extraction, 
who had come to England very strongly recommended 
by Madam Esmond, their Virginian neighbor, to her 
sons in Europe. The views expressed in Madam Es- 
mond’s letter were so clear, that that arch match- 
maker, Mrs. Lambert, could not but \inderstand them. 
As for George, he was engaged already ; as for j)oor 
Hetty’s flame, Harry, he was gone on servicje, for which 
circumstance Hetty’s mother was not very sorry per- 
haps. She laughingly told George that he ought to 
obey his mamma’s injunctions, break off his engage- 
ment with Theo, and make up to Miss Lydia, who was 
ten times — ten times ! a hundred times as rich as her 
poor girl, and certainly much handsomer. “ Yes, in- 
deed,” says George, ‘‘ that T own : she is handsomer, 
and she is richer, and perhaps even cleverer.” (All 
whicli praises Mrs. La.inl*ert but half liked.) ‘‘But 
say she is all these ? So is Mr. Johnson much 
cleverer than I am : so is, Avhom shall we say ? — so 
is Mr. Hagan the actor much taller and handsomer : 
so is Sir James Lowther much richer : yet pray, 
Ma’am, do you suppose I am going to be jealous of 
any one of these three, or think my Theo will jilt me 
for their sakes ? Why should I not allow that Miss 
Lydia is handsomer, then ? and richer, and clever, 
too, and lively, and well bred, if you insist on it, and 
an angel if you will have it so ? Theo is not afraid .* 
art thou, Child ? ” 

“NTo, George,” says Theo, with such an honest 
look of the eyes, as would convince any scepticism, 
or shame any jealousy. And if after this pair of 
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speeches, Mamma takes occasion to leave tne room 
for a minute to fetch her scissors, or her thimble, or 
a boot-jack and slippers, or the cross and ball on the 
top of St. Paul’s, or her pocket-handkerchief which 
she has forgotten in the parlor — if, I say, Mrs. Lam- 
bert quits the room on any errand or pretext, natural 
or preposterous, I shall not be in the least surprised, 
if, at her return in a couple of minutes, she finds 
George in near proximity to Tlieo, who has a height- 
ened color, and whose hand George is just dropping 
— I shall not have the least idea of what they have 
been doing. Have you, Madam ? Have you any re- 
membrance of what used to happen when Mr. Grundy 
came arcourting ? Are you, who, after all, were not 
in the room with our young people, going to cry out 
fie and for shame ? Then fie and for shame upon 
you, Mrs. Grundy ! 

Well, Harry being away, and Theo and George 
irrevocably engaged, so that there was no possibility 
of bringing Madam Esmond’s little plans to bear, why 
should not Mrs. Lambert have plans of her own ; and 
if a rich, handsome, beautiful little wife should fall 
in his way, why sho\ild not Jack Lambert from Ox- 
ford have her ? So thinks Mamma, who was always 
thinking of marrying and giving in marriage, and so 
she prattles to General Lambert, who, as usual, calls 
her a goose for her pains. At any rate, Mrs. Lambert 
says beauty and riches are no objection ; at any rate. 
Madam Esmond desired that this family shovdd be 
hospitably entertained, and it was not her fault that 
Harry Avas gone away to Canada. Would the General 
wish him to come back ; leave the army and his repu- 
tation, perhaps ; yes, and come to England and marry 
. this American, and break poor Hetty’s heart — would 
her father wish that ? Let us spare further argu 
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ments, and not be so nide as to hint that Mr. Lambert 
was in the right in calling a fond wife by the name of 
that absurd splay-footed bird, annually sacrificed at 
the feast of 8t. Michael. 

In those early days, there were vast distinctions of 
rank drawn between the Court and City people : and 
Mr. Van den Bosch, when he first came to London, 
scarcely associated with any but the latter sort. lie 
had a lodging near his agent's in the City. When 
liis pretty girl came from school for a holiday, lie 
took her an airing to Islington or Highgate, or an 
occasional ])romenade in th(» Artillejy Ground in Bun- 
hill Fields. They went to that Baptist meeting-house 
in Finsbury Fields, and on tln» sly to see Mr. Garrick 
once or twice, or that fiiuny rogue Mr. Foote, at the 
Little Theatre. To go to a Lord IMayor’s feast was a 
treat to the gentleman of the liighest ord(u* ; and to 
dance with a young mercer at Ilam})stead Assembly 
gave the utmost didiglit to the young lady. When 
George first w(.‘nt to wait u[)Oii his mother’s friends, 
he found our old aeciuaintaiK'.e, Mr. Draper, of the 
Temple, sedulous in liis attentioiis to her ; and the 
lawyer, wlio was married, told Mr. WaiTington to 
look out, as the young lady liad a ])lum to lun* fortune. 
Mr. Drabshaw, a young Quak(*r gentleman, and nephew 
of Mr. Trail, Madam Esmond’s Bristol agent, was also 
in constant attendance ni)on the young lady, and in 
dreadful alarm and suspicion when Mr. Warrington 
first made his appearance. Wishing to do honor to 
his mother’s neighbors, Mr. Wjirrington invittnl them 
to an entertainment at his own a})artnients ; and who 
should so naturally meet tliem as his friends from 
Soho ? Not one of them but was forced to own little 
Miss Lydia’s beauty. She had the foot of a fairy: 
the arms, neck, flashing eyes of a little brown hunt- 
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ress of Diana. She had brought a little plaintive accent 
from home with her — of which I, mot qui vous parle, 
have heard a hundred gross Cockney imitations, and 
watched as many absurd disguises, and which I say 
(in moderation) is (diarming in the mouth of a charm- 
ing woman. Wlio sets up to say No, forsooth ? You 
dear Miss Whittington, Avith Avhose /I’s fate has dealt 
so unkindly? — you lovely Miss Nicol Jar vie, with 
your Northern burr? — you beautiful Miss Molony, 
witli your Dame Street warble ? All accents are pretty 
from ])retty li]>s, and who shall set the standard up? 
Shall it be a rose, or a thistle, or a shamrock, or a 
star and stripe ? As for Miss Lydia’s accent, I have 
no doubt it was not odious even from the first day 
wlum she set foot on these polite shores, otherwise 
Mr. Warrington, as a man of taste, had certainly dis- 
a])proved of her manner of talking, and her school- 
mistress at Kensington had not done her duty by her 
pupil. 

After the six months were over, during which, ac- 
cording to her grandfather’s calculation, she Avas to 
learn all tlu‘ acc.omplishiiieuts procurable at the Ken- 
sington Aciulemy, Miss Lydia returned nothing loath 
to licr grandfather, and took her place in the world. 
A narrow world at first it was to licr; but she was a 
resol ut(* little ])erson, and resolved to enlarge her 
sphere in soedety ; and whither she chose to lead the 
way, the obedient grandfather followed her. He had 
been thwarted liimself in early life, he said, and little 
good came of the severity h<^ underAvent. He had 
thwarted his own son, who had turned out but ill. 
As for little Lyddy, he was d(‘termiiied she should 
have as ])leasaut a life as Avas ])ossible. Did not Mr. 
George think he Avas right ? ’ T was said in Virginia 

he did not know with what reason — that the young 
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gentlemen of Castlewood luul been happier if Madam 
Esmond had allowinl them a little of their own way. 
George could not gainsay this public rumor, or think 
of inducing the benevolent old gentleman to alter his 
plans respecting his granddaughter. As for the Lam- 
bert family, how could they do otlierwise tlian wel- 
come the kind old man, the parent so tender and 
liberal, Madam Esmond’s good friend? 

When Miss came from school, Gran(lpax)a removed 
from Monument Yard to an elegant house in Blooms- 
bury ; whither they were followed at first by their 
City friends. There were imu'chants from Virginia 
Walk ; there were worthy ti*adesmen, with whom the 
worthy old merchant had dealings ; there were their 
ladies and daughters and sons, who were all highly 
gracious to Miss Lyddy. It would be a long task tp 
describe how these disaj)peared one by one — how 
there were no more junketings at Helsize, or tri])S to 
Highgate, or Saturday jaunts to Deputy Iligg’s villa, 
Highbury, or country-dances at honest IMr. Lute- 
string’s house at Hackney. Even the Sunday ])ra(,dice 
was changed; and, O abomination of abominations! 
Mr. Van den Bosch left Bidhesda Chapel in Bunhill 
Bow, and actually took a pew in Quemi Sctuare 
Church ! 

Queen Square Churcli, and Mr. George AVarrington 
lived hard by in Soutlianipton Bow ! ’T was easy to 
see at whom Miss Lyddy was setting her cap, and Mu*. 
Draper, who had been full of her and Inn* grand- 
father’s praises before, now took occasion to warn 
Mr. George, and gave iiiiu very difhu'cmt rt‘ ports re- 
garding Mr. Van den Bosch to those whicdi had first 
been current. Mr. Van d. B., for all lui braggcal so of 
his Dutch parentage, (tann^ from Albany, and was 
nobody’s son at all. He had made his nion(*y by land 
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speculation, or by privateering (which was uncom 
monly like piracy), and by the Guinea trade. His 
son had married — if marriage it could be called, 
which was very doubtful — an assigned servant, and 
had been cut off by his father, and liad taken to bad 
courses, and had died, luckily for himself, in his own 
bed. 

Mr. Draper has told you ])ad tales about me,’’ said 
the placid old gentleman to George. Very likely 
we are all sinners, and some evil may be truly said 
of all of us, Avitli a great d(\al more that is untrue. 
Did he t(dl you that my sou was unhappy with me ? 
I told you so too. Did he bring you wicked stories 
about my faiuily ? He liked it so well that he wanted 
to marry my Lyddy to Ids brother. Heaven bless 
her ! 1 have had a many offers for lier. And you 

are the young gentleman I should have chose for her, 
and I like you none the w'orse because you prefer 
somebody else ; thougli what you can see in j^our 
Miss, as c.om})ar('d to my Lyddy, begging your honor’s 
pardon, T am at a loss to understand.” 

There is no ai'counting for tastes, my good sir,” 
said Mr. George, with his most superb air, 

‘‘No, sir; T. is a wonder of nature, and daily hap- 
pens. When I kept store at Albany, there was one 
of your ti2)-top gentry there that might have married 
my dear daught(‘r that was alive then, and with a 
pretty piece of money, whereby — for her father and 
I had quaiTclled — iMiss Lyddy would liave been a 
paupcu’, you see ; and in place of my beautiful B(dla, 
my gentleman chooses a little homely creature, no 
prettier than your Miss, and without a dollar to her 
fortune. The imu-e fool he, saving your presence, Mr. 
George.” 

“ }h‘ay don’t save my presence, my good sir,” says 
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George, laugliiiig. “ I suppose tlio golltleman^s word 
was given to the other lady, and he had seen her first, 
and hence was indifferent to your eliarining daughter.” 

I suppose when a young fellow givt's his word to 
perform a cursed piece of folly, he always sticks to it, 
my dear sir, begging your pardon. Ihit Lord, L(n-d, 
what am T speaking of ? I am a-speaking of twenty 
year ago. 1 was well-to-do then, but I may say I b‘aven 
has blessed my store*, and I am thr('(‘ tinu's as wcdl off’ 
now. Ask my agents how much they will give for 
Joseph Van den Loscdi’s bill at six months on New 
York — or at sight may be — for forty thousand 
pound ? I warrant they will discount tin' paper.” * 

*VHax)py sir!” says George, 

with a bow, not a little amused wdth the candor of the 
old gentleman. 

“ Lord, Lord, liow m(*re(mary you young men are ! ” 
cries the elder, simply. ‘^Always thinking about 
moiuiy iiow-a-da\’s ! IIaj)})y In^ who has the girl, I 
should say — the money ain't the (xuestion, my d(*ar 
sir, wlnm it goes along with such a lovady young thing 
as that — though I humbly say it, who oughtn’t, and 
who am her fond silly old grand fa tln'i*. We were 
talking about you, Lyddy darling — c-onn*, give me a 
kiss, my blessing! We were talking about you, and 
Mr. George said he would n’t take you with all the 
money your poor old grandfather can give you.” 

“Nay, sir,” says George. 

“ Well, you are right to say nay, for I did n’t say 
all, that’s the truth. My Llessing will have a deal 
more than that trifle I spoke of, when it sha.ll jdease 
Heaven to remove me out of this world to a better — 
when poor old Ga]>py is gone, Lyddy will be a. ricli 
little Ijyddy, that she will. But she don’t wish me to 
go yet, does she 7 ’’ 
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7 ,'^* Oh, you darling dear grandpapa! says Lyddy. 

This young gentleman won't luive you.” (Lyddy 
looks an arch Thank you, sir,” from her brown 
eyes.) But at any rate he is iionest, and that is 
more than we can say of some folks in this wicked 
London. Oh, Lord, Lord, how mercenary they are ! 
Do you know that yonder, in Monument Yard, they 
were all at my poor little Blessing for lier money ? 
There was Tom Lutestring; there was jMr. Draper, 
your precious lawy(‘r; tiiere was actually Mr. Tubbs, 
of B(‘thesda Chapel ; and they must all come buzzing 
like tiies round the honey-j)ot. That is why we came 
out of the quarter where my brother tradesmen 
live.” 

‘^To avoid the flies, to be sure!” says Miss Lydia, 
tossing up her little head. 

Where my brother tradesmen live,” continues the 
old gentleman. ‘“Else who am 1 to think of consort- 
ing with your grandees and flue folk ? I don’t care 
for the fashions, Mr. Gc'orge ; 1 don’t care for plays 
and poetry, Ix'gging your honor’s pardon ; I never 
went to a }>lay in my life, but. to please this little 
minx.” 

“ Oh, sir, ’t was lovely ! and I cried so, did n’t I, 
Grandpa])a ? ” says the child. 

“ At what, my dear ? ” 

‘‘At — at Mr. Warrington’s play, Grandpapa.” 

“Did you, my dear? I dare say ; I dare say. It was 
mail day : and my letters had come in : and my ship 
the ‘Lovely Lyddy ’ had just come into Falmouth: and 
Captain J(\yce reported how he had mercifully es- 
ca])ed a French privateer; and my head was so full of 
thanks for that es(;a])e, which sav('d me a d(*al of 
money, Mr. George — for the rate at which ships is 
underwrote this war-time is so scandalous that I often 
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prefer to venture than to insure — that J confess%I 
didn^t listen much to the play, sir, and only went to 
please this little Lyddy/^ 

And you did please me, dearest Gappy ! ’’ cries 
the young lady. 

Bless you! then it’s all I want. What does a 
man want more here below than to please his chil- 
dren, Mr. George ? especially me, who knew what it 
was to be unhappy when I was young, and to repent 
of having treated this darling’s father too hard.” 

Oh, Grandpapa 1 ” cries the child, with more 
caresses, 

“ Yes, I was too hard Avith him, dear ; and that ’s 
why I spoil my little Lydkiii so ! ” 

More kisses ensue between Lyddy and Gappy. 
The little creature flings the pretty polished arms 
round the old man’s neck, presses the dark red lips 
on his withered cheek, surrounds the venerable head 
with a halo of powder beaten out of his wig by her 
caresses ; and eyes Mr. George the while, as much as 
to say. There, sir ! should you not like me to do as 
much for you? 

We confess ; but do we confess all ? George cer- 
tainly told the story of his interview with Lyddy and 
Gappy, and the old man’s news regarding his grand- 
daughter’s wealth; but I don’t think he told every- 
thing ; else Theo would scarce have been so much 
interested, or so entirely amused and good-humored 
with Lyddy when next the two young ladies met. 

They met now pretty frequently, especdally after 
the old American gentleman took up his residence in 
Bloomsbury. Mr. Van den Bosch was in the City for 
the most part of the day, attending to his affairs, and 
appearing at his place upon ’Change. During his ab- 
sence Lyddy had the command of the house, and 
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received her giiests there like a lady, dr rode abroad 
in a fine coach, which she ordered her grandpapa to 
keep for her, and into which he could very seldom be 
induced tp set hie foot. Before long Miss Lyddy was 
as easy in the coach as if she had ridden in one all 
her life. She ordered the doimistics here and there ; 
she drove to the mercer’s and the jeweller’s, and she 
|jalled upon her friends with the utmost stateliness, 
or rode abroad with them to take the air. Theo and 
Hetty were both greatly diverted with her : but 
would the elder have been qhite as well pleased had 
she known all Miss Lyddy’s doings ? Not that Theo 
was of a jealous disposition, — far otherwise; but 
there are cases when a lady has a right to a little 
jealousy, as I maintain, whatever my fair readers may 
say to the contrary. 

It was because she knew he was engaged, very 
likely, that Miss Lyddy permitted herself to speak so 
frankly in Mr. George’s praise. When they were 
alone — and this blessed chance occurred pretty often 
at Mr. Van den Bosch’s house, for we have said he 
was constantly absent on one errand or the other 
— it was wonderful how artlessly the little creature 
would show her enthusiasm, asking him all sorts of 
simple questions about himself, his genius, his way of 
life at home and in London, his projects of marriage, 
and so forth. 

am glad you are going to be married, — oh, so 
glad ! ” she would say, heaving the most piteous sigh 
the while; ‘^for I can talk to you frankly, quite 
frankly, as a brother,^ and not be, afraid of that odious 
politeness about which they w^ere always scolding me 
at boarding-school. I may speak to you frankly; and 
if I like you, I may say so, may n’t I, M% George 

‘‘Fray, say so,” says George, with a bow and a 
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smile. <^Tliat is a kind of talk which most men 
delight to hear, especially from such pretty lips as 
Miss Lydia\s,’^ 

What do you know about my *lips ? ’’ says the 
girl, with a pout and an innocent look into his face. 

“What, indeed asks (hwgo. “Perliaps 1 should 
like to know a great deal more.’’ 

“They don’t tell nothin’ but truth, anyhow I ” say% 
the girl ; “ that \s why some ])eople don’t like them ! 
If I have anything on my mind, it must come out. 
I am a country -bred girl, I am — with my heart in 
my mouth — all hom^sty and simplicity ; not like 
your English girls, who have learned T don’t know 
wliat at their boarding-schools, and from the men 
afterwards.” 

“Our girls are monstrous little hypocrites, in- 
deed ! ” cries George. 

“You are thinking of Miss Lamberts ? and I might 
have thought of them ; but I declare I did not then. 
They have been at boarding-school ; tliey have been 
in the world a great deal — so much the greater ])ity 
for them, for be certain they learned no good there. 
And now I hav(» said so, of course you will go and 
tell iMiss Theo, won’t you, sir ? ” 

“ That she has learned no good in the world ? She 
has scarce spoken to men at all, excejit her father, 
Ij^er brother, and me. Which of us would teach her 
any wrong, tliink you ? ” 

“ Oh, not you ! Though I can understand its being 
very dangerous to be with you ! ” says the girl, with 
a sigh. 

“ Indeed there is no danger, and I don’t bite ! ” 
says George, laughing. 

“ I did n’t Bi\y bite,” says the girl, softly. “There’s 
Other things dangerous besides biting, I should think. 
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Aren’t you very witty? Yes, and sarcastic, and 
clever, and always laughing at people ? Have n’t you 
a coaxing tongue ? If you was to look at me in that 
kind of way, I don't know what would come to me. 
Was your brother like you, as I was to have married ? 
Was he as clever and witty as you ? I have heard 
he was like you : but he had n’t your coaxing tongue. 
Heigho ! ’T is well you are engaged, Master George, 
that is all. Do you think if you had seen me first, 
you would have liked Miss Theo best? ” 

They say marriages are made in heaven, nly dear, 
and let us trust that mine has been arranged there,” 
says George. 

I suppose there was no such thing never known, 
as a man having two sweethearts ? ” asks the artless 
little maiden. Guess it ’s a x>ity. Oh me ! What 
nonsense I’m a-talking; there now! I’m like the 
little girl who cried for the moon ; and I can’t have 
it. ’Tis too high for me — too high and splendid 
and shining; can't reach up to it nohow. Well, what 
a foolish, wayward, little spoilt thing I am now I 
K^t one thing you xuoinise — on your word and your 
honor, now, Mr. George?” 

“ And what is that ? ” 

That you won’t tell Miss Theo, else she ’ll hate 
me.” 

Why should she hate you ? ” 

^‘Because I hate her, and wish she was dead!” 
breaks out the young lady. And the eyes that were 
looking so gentle and lachrymose but now, flame 
with sudden wrath, and her cheeks flush up. ^^For 
shame ! ” she adds, after a pause. I ’m a little fool 
to speak ! But whatever is in ray heart must come 
out, I am a girl of the woods, I am. I was bred 
where the sun is hotter than in this foggy climate. 
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And I am not like your cold English girls ; who, be- 
fore they speak, or think, oi feel, must wait for 
Mamma to give leave. There, there ! I may be a 
little fool for saying what I have. I know you ’ll go 
and tell Miss Lambert. Well, do ! ” 

But, as we have said, George did n’t tell Miss Lam- 
bert. Even from the beloved person there must be 
some things kept secret: even to hiniscdf, perhaps, 
he did not quite ac’.kuowledge what was tlie meaning 
of the little girl’s confession ; or if he a(‘knowledged 
it, did not act on it ; exce})t in so far as this, perhaps, 
that my gentleman, in Miss Ijydia’s i)resence, was 
particularly courteous and tender ; and in her absence 
thought of her very kindly, and always with a certain 
])leasure. It were hard, indeed, if a man might not 
repay by a little kindness and gratitude the artless 
affection of such a warm young h<*art. 

What was that story meanwhile which came round 
to our friends, of young Mr. Lutestring and young 
Mr. Drabshaw the Quaker having a boxing-match at 
a tavern in the City, and all about this young lady ? 
They fell out over their ciqjs, and fought ])robably. 
Why did Mr. Draper, who had praised her so at first, 
tell such stories now against her grandfatlier ? ‘‘ I 

suspect,” says Madame dc BernsUun, ‘'that he wants 
the girl for some client or relation of his own ; and 
that he tells these tales in order to frighten all suitors 
from her. When she and her grandfather came to 
me, she behaved perfectly well ; and I confess, sir, 
I thought it was a great pity tlrat you should prefer 
yonder red-cheeked countrified little chit, without a 
half-penny, to this pretty, wild, artless girl, with such 
a fortune as I hear she has.” 

Oh, she has been with you, has she. Aunt ? ” asks 
George of his relative. 
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course slie has been with me,” the other re* 
plies, curtly. Unless your brother has been so 
silly as to fall in love with that other little Lambert 
girl — ” 

‘‘Indeed, Ma’am, I think I can say he has not,” 
Georg(y remarks. 

“ Why, then, when he comes back wdth !Mr. Wolfe, 
should he not take a fancy to this little i>erson, as his 
mamma wishes — only, to do us justice, we Esmonds 
care very little for what our mammas wish — and 
marry her, and set up beside you in Virginia ? She 
is to have a great fortune, whi(di you won’t touch. 
Pray, why should it go out of the family ? ” 

George now learned that !Mr. Van den Bosch and 
his granddaughter had b(‘eu often at Madame de 
Bernstein’s house. Taking his favorite walk with 
his favorite companion to Kensington Gardens, he 
saw Ml*. Vail den Bosch’s chariot turning into Ken- 
sington Square. The Americans 'vvere going to visit 
Lady Castle wood then ? lie found, on some little 
inquiry, that they had been more than once with her 
ladyshi]). It was, perhaps, strange that they should 
have said nothing of their visits to George 5 but, be* 
ing little curious of other people’s affairs, and hav- 
ing no intrigues or mysteries of his own, George 
was quite slow to imagine them in other people. 
What mattered to him how often Kensington en- 
tertained Bloomsbuiy, or Bloomsbury made its bow 
at Kensington ? 

A number of things were happening at both places, 
of which our Virginian had not the slightest idea 
Indeed, do not things happen under our eyes, and we 
not see them ? Are not comedies and tragedies daily 
performed before us of whicli we understand neither 
tlie fun nor tlie pathos ? Very likely George goes 
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home thinking to himself, I have made an iinpres- 
sion on the heart of this young creature. She lias al* 
most confessed as much. Poor artless little maiden ! 
I wonder what there is in me that she should like 
me ? Can he be angry with her for tlfis unlucky 
preference? Was ever a man angry at suclra rea- 
son ? He would not have been vso well pleased, per- 
haps, had he known all ; and that he was only one of 
the performers in the com(‘dy, not the princijjal char- 
acter by any means ; Kosencrantz and (Tiiildenstern 
in the tragedy, the part of nainhd. by a genthnnan 
unknown. How often are our litth^ vaniti(‘S shocked 
in this Avay, and su])jected to wlioh'some humiliation I 
Have you not fancied that Lucinda’s eyes l)eann‘d on 
you with a special tenderness, and pr(\s<‘ntly become 
aware that she ogles your neighl)t)r with the v(*ry 
same killing glances ? Have you not exchanged ex- 
quisite Avhispers with Lalage at the dinner-table 
(sweet murmurs beard througli the hum of the 
guests, and clatter of the baiupiet !) and tlien over- 
heard her whispering the v(u*y saim* dcdicious phrases 
to old Surdus in the drawing-room ? Th('. sun shines 

for everybody ; the flowers smell sweet for all nos(‘s ; 
and the nightingale and Lalage waiLh* for all ears — 
not your long ones only, good brotlun* ! 



CHAPTER VIT. 


IK WHICH CUPIH PLAYS A COXSTDEKABLE PART. 

We must now, however, and before we proceed 
with the history of Miss Lydia and lier doings, per- 
form the duty of explaining that sentence in Mr. 
Warrington’s letter to Ins brother which refers to 
Lady Maria Esmond, and which, to some simple 
readers, may be still mysterious. For how, indeed, 
could well-regulated j^ersons divine such a secret ? 
How could innoe(‘nt and respectable young people 
suppose that a woman of noble birth, of ancient fam- 
ily, of mature exp(u*i(uice, — a woman whom we have 
seen exceedingly in love only a score of months ago, 
— should so far forg(‘t herself as (oh, my very finger- 
tips blush as I write tlie sentence !), — as not only to 
fall in love with a person of low origin, and very 
many years her junior, but actually to marry him in 
the face of the world ? That is, not exactly in the 
face, hut behind the back of the world, so to speak; 
for Parson Sampson privily tied the indissoluble knot 
for the pair at his chapel in May Fair. 

Now stop liefore you condemn her utterly. Be- 
cause Lady Maria had had, and overcome, a foolish 
partiality for law young cousin, was that any reason 
why she should never fall in love with anybody" else ? 
Are men to have the sole privilege of i‘hange, and are 
women to be rebuked for availing themselv(\s nowand 
again of their little chance of consolation ? No in- 
vectives can be more rude, gross, and \niphilosophical 
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than, for instance, Hamlet’s to his mother about her 
second marriage. The truth very likely is, that that 
tender parasitic creature wanted a something to cling 
to, and, Hamlet senior out of the way, twined herself 
round Claudius. Kay, we have Known females so bent 
on attaching themselves, that they can twi))e round 
two gentlemen at once. Why, forsooth, shall there 
not be marriage-tables after funeral bak(Hl-meata. If 
you said grace for your f(*ast yesteu'day, is that any 
reason why you shall not be hungry to-day ? Your 
natural tine ap]K‘tite and relish for this evening’s 
feast, shows that to-inorrow evening at eight o’clock 
you will most j)robably be in want of your dinner. 
I, for my part, when Flirtilla or J iltissa were ])artial 
to me (the kind reader will please to fancy that I am 
alluding here to persons of the most ravishing beauty 
and lofty rank), always used to bear in mind that a 
time would come when they would be fond of some- 
body else. We arc* served a la Tlusscj and gol)bled up 
a dish at a time, like ilu^ folks in ruly]>heinus’s cave. 
’T is hodie mihly eras 1 101 : there ar(‘. some Anthr()j)Oph- 
agi who devour dozens of us, — the old, the young, 
the tender, the bmgb, the i>lumi), the lean, the ugly, 
tlie beautiful ; there, ’s no (escape, and one aft(‘r an- 
other, as our fate is, we disaj)pear down tludr omniv- 
orous maws. Look at Lady Ogr(\sha-m ! Wo all re- 
member, last year, how sIk' served poor Tom Kydd : 
seized upon him, devoured him, pic.ked his bones, and 
flung them away. Now it is Ked Suckling she has 
got into her den. He lies under her great eyes, 
quivering and fascinated. Lo(jk at the })oor little 
trepid creature, |)antiug and heli)less under the great 
eyes ! She trails towards him neanu* and nearer : he 
draws to her, closer and closer. Tresently, there will 
be one or two feeble squeaks for pit 3 ^, and — hobble- 
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gobble — he will disappear ! Ah me ! it is pity, too. 
1 knew, for instance, that Maria Esmond had lost her 
heart ever so many times before Harry Warrington 
found it ; but I liked to fancy tliat he was going to 
keep it; that bewailing mischance ami times out of 
joint, she would yet have preserved her love, and fon- 
dled it in decorous celibacy. If, in some paroxysm of 
senile folly, I should fall in love to-morrow, I shall 
still try and think J have acapiired the fee-simple of 
my charmer's lieart ; — not that I am only a tenant, 
on a short lease, of an old battered funiislied apart- 
ment, where the dingy old wine-glass(*s have been 
clouded by scores of pairs of lips, and the tumbled 
old sofas are muddy with the last lodger's boots. 
Dear, dear nyni])li ! Heing belov(*d and beautiful ! 
Su])pOvSe I had a little passing passion for Glycera 
(and hen* complexion really was as pure as splendent 
Parian inarlde) ; sup]'>ose 3'ou had a fancy for Tele- 
phus, and his low collars and absuinl neck; — those 
follies are all over now, are n't the\' ? We love each 
other for good now, don't Ave ? Yes, forever ; and 
Glycera may go to Path, and Tele])] in s take his cer- 
vicein roseavi to fJack Ketch, jnis? 

No. JJe iu‘V(‘r think of changing, 1113^ dear. ITow- 
ev(U’ winds blow, or time flies, or s])Oons stir, our pot- 
tage, Avhich is noAv so ])i])ing hot, will neviu* gt't cold. 
Passing fancies we may have allowed ourselves in 
former days ; and really^ your infatuation for Tele- 
phus (don't frown so, my darling creature ! and make 
the wrinkh‘S in 3a)ur forehead Avorsc*) — I sa}', really 
it was the talk of the whole town ; and as for Gl3’cera, 
she behav(Hl confoundedly ill to me. AVell, Avell, now 
that we umh'rsta.nd <»ach other, it is forever that oiir 
hearts are unittMl, and we can look at Sir Crt^sswell 
Cresswell, and snai> our lingers at his wig. But this 
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Maria of the last century was a woman of an ill-regu- 
lated mind. You, my love, who know the world, 
know that in the course of this lady’s career a great 
deal must have passed that would not bear the light, 
or edify in the telling. You know (not, my dear 
creature, that I mean you have any experience ; but 
you have heard people say — you have heard your 
mother say) that an old flirt, when she has done play- 
ing the fool with one ]>assion, will play the fool with 
another; that flirting is like drinking ; and the brandy 
being drunk up, you — no, not you — Glycera — the 
brandy being drunk up, Glycera, who has taken to 
drinking, will fall upon the gin. 8o, if Maria Esmond 
has found a successor for Harry Warrington, and set 
up a new sultan in the precious empire of her heart, 
what, after all, could you expect from her? That 
territory was like the Low Countries, accustomed to 
being conquered, and forever open to invasion. 

And Maria’s present enslaver was no other than 
Mr. Geoghegan or Hagan, the young a(;tor who had 
performed in George’s tragedy. His tones were so 
thrilling, his eye so bright, his niieii so noble, he 
looked so beautiful in his gilt leather armor and large 
buckled periwig, giving utterance to the ])oet’s glow- 
ing verses, that the lady’s heart was yielded up to 
him, even as Ariadne’s to Bacchus when her affair 
with Theseus was over. The young Irishman was not 
a little toiiclied and elated by the high-born damsel’s 
partiality for him. He might have })referrred a Lady 
Maria Hagan more tender in years, but one more ten- 
der in disposition it were difficult to discover. She 
clung to him closely, indeed. She retired to his hum- 
ble lodgings in Westminster with him, when it be- 
came necessary to disclose their marriage, and when 
her furious relatives disowned her. 
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General Lambert brought the news home from his 
office in Whitehall one day, and made merry over it 
with his family. In those homely times a joke was 
none the worse for being a little broad ; and a fine 
lady would laugh at a jolly page of Fielding, and 
weep over a hotter of Clarissa, which would make 
your present ladyshi[)’s (iycs start out of your head 
with horror, lie uttered all sorts of waggeries, did 
the merry General, upon the subject of this marriage ; 
upon George’s share in bringing it al>out; upon 
Harry’s jealousy wluui ho should hear of it. He 
vowed it was (n*md tliat Cousin Hagan had not se- 
lected George as groomsman; that the first child 
should 1)0 called Car[>ezau or Rybilla, after the trag- 
edy, and so forth. Th(\y would not (pate be able to 
ke('p a coach, but they might get a chariot and paste- 
board dragons from Mr. Iliclfs theatre. The baby 
might bo (dirist(*iu‘d in Macbeth’s cauldron : and Harry 
and harlequin ought certainly to be godfathers. 

Why shovddn’t she marry him if she likes him?’’ 
asked little Ihdty. ‘‘Why should lie not love her 
because she is a little old? Mamma is a little old, 
and you love Iuh' none the worse. When you mar- 
ried my imiinma, sir, I have heard you say you were 
very })oor ; and yet you were very happy, and nobody 
lauglied at you ! ” Thus this impudent little person 
spoke by reason of her tcmder age, not being aware of 
Lady Maria Esmond's j)revious follies. 

So her family has deserted her ? George described 
what wrath tliey were in; how Lady Castle wood had 
gone into mourning; how Mr. Will swore he would 
have the rascal’s ears ; how furious Madame de Bern- 
stein was, tlie most angry of all. “It is an insult 
to the family,” says haughty little Miss Het ; and 
I fancy how ladies of that rank must be indignant 
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at their relative’s marriage with a person of Mr. 
Hagan’s condition ; but to desert her is a very differ- 
ent matter.” 

Indeed, my dear child,” cries Mamina, you are 
talking of what you don’t understand. Aft(u* niy 
Lady Maria’s conduct, no respectable person can go 
to see her.” 

What conduct, Mamina ? ” 

jS'ever mind,” cries Mamina. Little girls can’t 
be expected to know, and ought not to be too curious 
to inquire, Avhat Lady Maria’s conduct has been ! 
Suffice it, Miss, that 1 am shocked lii^r ladyship should 
ever have been here ; and I say again, no honest per- 
son should associate with her ! ” 

Then, Aunt Lambert, 1 must be whipped and sent 
to b(^d,” says George, with mock gravity. 1 own to 
you (though 1 did not confess sooner, seeing that the 
affair was not mine) that I have been to see my cousin 
the player, and lier ladyship his wife. I found them 
in very dirty lodgings in Westminster, where the 
wretch has the shabbiness to keep not only his wife, 
but his old mother, and a little brotiier, whom he puts 
to school. 1 found Mr. Hagan, and came away with 
a liking, and almost a n'spect for him, although I 
own he has made a very improvident marriage. Hut 
how improvident some folks are about marriage, 
are n’t they, Theo ? ” 

^^Improvident, if they marry such spendthrifts as 
you,” says the General. Master George found his 
relations, and 1 ’ll be bound to say he left his purse 
behind him.” 

“ No, not the purse, sir,” says George, smiling very 
tenderly. “ Theo made that. But I am bound to 
own it eanie empty away. Mr. Itieh is in great 
dudgeon. He says he hardly dares have Hagan on 
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his stage, and is afraid of a riot, such as Mr. Garrick 
had about the foreign* dancers. This is to be a fine 
gentleman’s riot. The macaronis are furious, and 
vow they will pelt I^Ir. Hagan, and have him cudgelled 
afterwards. My cousin Will, at ‘ Arthur’s,’ has taken 
his oath he will have the actor’s ears. Meanwhile, 
as the poor man does not play, they have cut off his 
salary ; and without his salary, this luckless pair of 
lovers have no means to buy bread and cheese.” 

And you took it to tlnnn, sir ? It was like you, 
George ! ” says Tlieo, worshipping him with her 
eyes. 

It was your purse took it, dear Theo ! ” replies 
George. 

‘‘Mamma, I hope you will go and see them to- 
morrow ! ” prays Teeo. 

“ If she does n’t, I shall get a divorce, my dear ! ” 
cries Papa. “ Come and kiss me, you little wench — 
that is, avec la bonne permission de monsieur mon 
heau-fils,^^ 

“ Monsieur mon beau fiddlestick, Papa ! ” says Miss 
Lambert, and I have no doubt complies with the 
paternal orders. And this was the .first time George 
Esmond Warrington, Esquire, was ever called a 
fiddlestick. 

Any man, even in our time, who makes an impru- 
dent marriage, knows how he has to run the gantlet 
of tlie family, and undergo the abuse, the scorn, the 
wrath, the pity of his relations. If your respectable 
family cry out becauvse you marry the curate’s daugh- 
ter, one in ten, let us say, of his charming children ; 
or because you engage yourself to the young barrister 
whose only present pecuniary resources come from 
the court which he reports, and who will have to pay 
his Oxford bi lls out of your slender little fortune ; — 
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if your friends cry out for making such engagements 
as these, fancy the feelings of Lad;|f Maria Hagan’s 
friends, and even those of Mr. Hagan’s, on the an- 
nouncement of this marriage. 

There is old Mrs. Hagan, in the first instance. Her 
son has kept her dutifully and in tolerable comfort, 
ever since he left Trinity College at his father’s death, 
and appeared as Eomeo at Crow Street Theatre. His 
salary has sufficed of late years to keep the brother 
at school, to help the sister who has gone out as com- 
panion, and to provide fire, clothing, tea., dinner, and 
comfort for the old clergyman’s widow. And now, 
forsooth, a fine lady with all sorts of extravagant 
habits, must come and take possession of the humble 
home, and share the scanty loaf and mutton ! Were 
Hagan not a liigh-s])irited fellow, and the old mother 
very much afraid of him, I doubt whether my lady’s 
life at the Westminster lodgings would be very com- 
fortable. It was very selfish perhaps to take a place 
at that small table, and in poor Hagaai’s narrow bed. 
But Love in some passionate and romantic disposi- 
tions never regards consequences, or measures accom- 
modation. Who has not experien(;(Ml that frame of 
mind ; what thrifty wife has not seen and lamented 
her husband in that condition ; winm, with riither a 
heightened color and a deuce-may-(‘.are smile on his 
face, he comes home and announc(‘s that he has asked 
twenty people to dinner next Saturday ? He does n’t 
know whom exactly; and he does know the dining- 
room will only hold sixteen. Never mind ! Two of 
the prettiest girls can sit upon young geritlemen’'s 
knees : others won’t come : there’s sure to be plenty I 
In the intoxication of love people venture upon this 
dangerous sort of housekeeping ; they don’t calculate 
the resources of their dining-table, or those inevitable 
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butchers’ and fishmongers’ bills which will be brought . 
to the ghastly houstdceeper at the beginning ,oi' the 
iiioiith. 

Yes : it was rather selfish of ray Lady Maria to 
seat herself at Hagan’s table and take the cream otf 
the milk, and tlie wings of the (dii(^keiis, and the best 
half of everything where there was only enougjii be- 
fore ; and no wonder the poor old mamma-in-law was 
disj)Osed to grumbler l>iit what was lier outcry com- 
pared to the clamor a.t Ivensington among Lady 
Maria’s noble family ? 'riiink of the talk and scandal 
all over thi^ town ! Think of the titfers and whis[)ers 
of the ladies in attendance at the Princess’s court 
where Lady Fanny had a place ; of the jokes of ^Ir. 
Will’s Iwother officers at the usher’s table ; of the 
wagg(n*ies in the daily ])rints and magazines ; of the 
comments of ontra.g(*d prudes ; of the laughter of 
the clubs and the smau’s of the ungodly ! At the 
recadpt of th(‘ news Madam Ihumstein had fits and 
raTi otf to the solitude of her dear rocks at Tunbridge 
Wells, wln*re she did not see above forty j)eo]>le of a 
night at cards. My lord refused to see his sister: 
and the (^)nntess in mourning, a, s we have said, waited 
upon one of lu'r patroiu'sses, a gracious Princess, who 
was ])leased to condole with litu* ujk)!! the disgrace 
and calamity which had befallen her house. For one, 
two, three whole days the town was excited and 
amused by the scandal ; then there came other news 
— a, vi(*tory i)i G(‘rnuiny : doubtful accounts from 
America; a general ofiicer coming home to take his 
trial ; an ex(|uisitc new soprano sing(*r from Italy ; 
and the i)ubli(’ forgot Lady Maria in lier garret, eat- 
ing the hard-i‘arm^d ]n('*al of the actor’s family. 

This is {in extract from Mr. George Warrington’s 
letter to his brother, in wdiich he describes other 
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. personal matters, as well as a visit he had paid to the 
newly-married pair : — 

“ My dearest little Theo,’' he writes, “ was eager to accom- 
pany her mamma upon this errand of charity ; but I thought 
Aunt Ikambert’s visit would be best under the circumstances, 
and without the attendance of her little spinster aideHie-camp. 
Cousin Hagan was out when we called ; we found her lady- 
ship in a loose undress, and with her hair in not the neiitest 
pai)ers, ])laying at cribbage with a neighbor from the second- 
floor, while good Mrs. Hagan sat on the other side of the tire 
with a glass of punch, and the ‘ Whole Duty of Man.’ 

“ Maria, your Maria once, cried a little when she saw us ; 
and Aunt Lambert, you may be sure, was ready with her 
sympathy. While she bestowed it on Lady Maria, I paid the 
best compliments I could invent to the old lady. When the 
conversation between Aunt L. and the bride began to flag, I 
turned to the latter, and between us we did our best to make 
a dreary interview pleasant. Our talk was about you, about 
Wolfe, about war ; you must be engaged face to face with the 
Frenchmen by this time, and God send my dearCvSt brother 
safe and victorious out of the battle I Be sure we follow your 
steps anxiously — wo fancy you at Cape Breton. We have 
plans of Quebec, and charts of the St. Lawrence. Shall I ever 
forget your face of joy that day when you saw me return safe 
ahd sound from the little combat with the little Frenchman ? 
So will my Harry, I know, return from his battle. I feel 
quite assured of it ; elated somehow with the prospect of your 
certain success and safety. And I have made all here share 
my cheerfulness. We talk of the campaign as over, and Cap 
tain Warrington's promotion as secure. Pray Heaven, all our 
ho]>es may be fulfilled one day erelong. 

“ How strange it is that you who are the mettlesome fellow 
(you know you are) shJtild escape quarrels hitherto, and 1, 
who am a peaceful youth, wishing no harm to anybody, 
should have battles thrust uj)on me ! What do you think 
actually of my having had another affair iq)on my wicked 
hands, and with whom, think you I With no less a personage 
than your old enemy, our kinsman Mr. Will. 
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'' What or who set him to quarrel with me, I cannot think. 
Spencer (who acted as second for me, for matters actually 
have gone this length ; — don’t be frightened ; it is all over, 
and nobody is a scratch the worse) thinks some one set Will 
on me, but who, I say 1 His conduct has been most vsingular ; 
his behavior quite unbearable. We have met pretty frecjueiitly 
lately at the liouse of good Mr. Van den Bosch, whose pretty 
granddaughter was consigned to both of us by our good 
mother. Oh, dear mother! did you know that tlie little 
thing was to bii such a causa hclli\ and to cause swords to be 
drawn, and precious lives to be menaced ? But so it has been. 
To show his own s]>irit, T su])pose, or having somt‘ rcasrmable 
doubt about mine, wlienever Will and I liave met at Mynheer’s 
house — and he is forever going there-' he has shown such 
downriglit rudeness to me, that I have required more than 
ordinary patience to keej) my temper, lie has contradicted 
me once, twice, tlirice, in the presence of the iainily, and out 
of sheer spite aiul n\ge, as it appeared to me. Is he paying 
his addresses to ^fiss Ly<lia, and her father’s negroes, 

and forty thousand pounds ? I should guess so. The old 
gentleman is forever talking about his money, and adores his 
gramblaughtor, and as she is a heautiful little creature, num- 
Ih-irs of folk here are ready to adore her too. Was Will rtiscal 
enough to hincy that I would give up my Theo for a million 
of guineas, and negroes, and Venus to l)oi)t '? Could the 
thought of such basenes.s enter into the man’s mind ? I don’t 
know that he^ has accused me of stealing Van den Bosch’s 
spoons and tankards when we dine there, or of robbing on the 
highway. Ihit for one reason or the other he has chosen to 
be j(‘aloiis of me, and as I have parried his im}>ertinenccs witli 
little sarcastic speeches (though perfectly civil before com- 
pany), ]>erhaps 1 have once or twice made him angry. Our 
little Miss Lydia has unwittingly aided fuel to the fire on 
more than one occasion, especially yesterday, when there was 
talk about your worship 

* Ah ! ’ says the heedless little thing, as we sat over our 
dessert, *’tis lucky for you, Mr. Esmond, that Captain Harry 
is not here.’ 

*<‘Why, Miss?’ asks he, with 6ne*of his usual con versa- 
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tional ornaments. He must have offended some fairy in his 
youth, who has caused Li}n to drop cjnrses forever out of his 
mouth, as she did the girl to spit out toads and serpents. (I 
know some one from whose gentle lips there only fall pure 
pearls and diamonds.) * Why '? * says Will, with a cannonade 
of oaths. 

“ ‘ 0 lie ! ’ says she, ]jutting up the ])rettiest little fingers to 
the pretliest little rosy ears in the world. ‘O he, sir ! to use 
such naughty words. ’T is luc.ky tlie (Captain is not liei'e, be- 
cause he might (piarrel with you ; and Mr. (T(M>rge is so peace- 
able and quiet, that he won’t. Have yon hejird from the 
Captain, Mr. George ? 

“‘From C^ipe Breton,’ says I. ‘He is very well, thank 
you ; that is — 'I couldn’t hnish the sentence, for 1 w'as in 
such a rage, that I sc.urce could contain niYsell'. 

“‘From the Captain, as you call him, Mis.s Lyddy,’ says 
Will. ‘He’ll distinguish himself as hci did at St, Oas! Ho, 
hoi ’ 

So I apprehend lie di<l, sir,’ says Will’s ])rother. 

“‘Did he ?’ says our de.ar cousin ; ‘ahNJiys thought he ran 
away ; took to his legs ; got a ducking, and ran away as if a 
bailiff was after him.’ 

“ ‘Lai’ says Miss, ‘ did the Captain ever have a bailiff after 
him ? ’ 

“ ‘ Did n't he 1 Ho, ho ! ’ laugh.s Mr. Will. 

“ I su])pose I must have looked very savage, for Spencer, 
who was dining wdth us, tiod on my foot under the table. 
‘ Don't laugh so loud, Cousin,' I said, very gently; ‘ you may 
w^ake goo<l old Mr. Van den Bosch.’ Tlie good old gentle* 
man was asleej» in his arm-<*liair, to wliich he commonly re- 
tires for a nap after dinner. 

“‘Oh, indeed, Cousin,’ says Will, and lie turns and winks 
at a friend of his, Caplhin Deuceace, whose owm and whos(5 
wife’s reputation I dare sav you heard of when ytiii frequented 
the clubs, and whom Will has introduced into this simple 
family as a man of the highe.st fashion. ‘ Don’t be afraid, 
Miss,’ says Mr. Will, * nor my cousin need n’t be.’ 

“ * Oh, what a comfort ! ’ cries Mis.s Ly<l(ly. ‘ Keep quite 
quiet, gentlemen, and*don’t quarrel, and ct)me up to me when 
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I send to say the tea is ready/ And with this she* makes a 
sweet little curtsy, and disappears. 

** ‘Siting it, Jack, pass the bottle, and don’t wake the old 
gentleman ! ’ continues Mr. Will. “ Won^t you help your- 
self, Cousin ? ’ he continues ; being j)iirticularly facetious in 
the tone of that word cousin. 

‘ I am going to help myself,’ I said, * but I am not going 
to drink the glass ; and 1 ’ll tell you what I am going to do 
with it, if you will be ([uite quiet. Cousin V (Desperate kicks 
from S[)encer all this time.) 

“ * And what the deuce do I care what you are going to do 
with it V asks AVill, looking rather white. 

am going to fling it into yoiir face. Cousin/ says I, 
very rapidly performing that feat. 

“ ‘ By Jove, and no mistake ! ’ cries Mr. Denceace ; and as 
he and William roared out an oath together, good old Van 
den Bosch w<jke u}», and, taking the pocket-handkerchief off 
his face, aske<l what was the matter. 

remarked it was only a glass of wine gone the wrong 
W’ay ; and the old man said, ‘Well, well, there is more where 
that came from ! Ij(‘t the butler bring you what you please, 
young gentlemen ! ’ and ho .sank back in his great chair, and 
began to sleep again. 

“‘From the hack of Montagu House Gardens there is a 
beautiful vdew of Hampstead at six o’clock in the moi’iiing ; and 
the statue of the King on St. George’s Church is reckoned 
elegant, Cousin!’ says I, resuming the conversation. 

“ • I) statue ! ’ begins Will : but 1 said, ‘ Don’t, 

Cousin ! or you will wake up the old gentleman. Had we 
not best go up stairs to Miss Lyddy’s tea-table ?’ 

“AVe arranged a little meeting for the next morning; and 
a coroner might have ])eeu sitting upon one or other, or both, 
of our bodies this afternoon ; but — would you bedieve it ? — 
just as our engagement was abo\it H) take place, we w'ere inter- 
rupted l)y three, of Sir John Fielding’s men, and carried to 
Bow' Street, ami ignoininiously bound over to keep the peace. 

“ Who gave the information ! Not I, or Spencer, I can 
vow. Though I own I was j)lcased when the constables came 
running to us, bludgeon in hand: for I had no wish to take 
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Wiirs blood, or sacrifice my own to such a rascal. Now, sir, 
have you such a battle as this to describe to me ? — a ^battle 
of powder and no shot ? — a battle of swords as bloody as any 
on the stage ? I have filled my paper, without finishing the 
story of Maria and her Hagan. You must have it by the 
next ship. You see, the quarrel with Will took place yester- 
day, very soon after I had written the first sentence or two of 
my letter. 1 had been dawdling till dinner time (I looked 
at the paper last night, when I was grimly making certain 
little accounts up, and wondered shall I ever finish this 
letter I ), and now tlie quarrel has been so much more interest- 
ing to me than poor Molly’s love-acl ventures, that behold my 
paper is full to the brim ! Wlit^rever my dearest Harry reads 
it, I know that there will he a heart full of love for 
“ His loving brother, 

« G. E. Vf.” 




Behind Montague House. 



CHAPTER VIII. 


WHITE FAVORS. 

The little quarrel between George and his eousin 
caused th<* foruuu* to discontinue his visits to Blooms- 
bury in a great measure ; lor Mr Will was more than 
ever assiduous iu his attentions ; and, now that both 
were bound over to peace, so outrageous in his be- 
havior, that George found the greatest difficulty in 
keeping his hands from his cousin. The artless little 
Lydia had certainly a queer way of receiving her 
friends. But six wrecks before madly jealous of 
George^s preference for another, she now took occa- 
sion repeatedly to com[)liment Theo in her conversa- 
tion. Miss Theo was such a quiet, gentle creature, 
Lyddy was sure George was just the husband for her. 
How fortunate that horrible quarrel had been pre- 
vented ! The constables had come up just in time ; 
and it was quite ridicuilous to hear Mr. Esmond curs* 
ing and swearing, and the rage he was in at being 
disappointed of his duel ! “ l^ut the arrival of the 
constables saved your valuable life, dear Mr. George, 
and I am sure Miss Theo ought to bless them for- 
ever/’ says Lyddy, with a soft smile. You won’t 
stop and meet Mr. Esmond at dinner to-day ? You 
don’t like being in his company ! He can’t do you any 
harm ; and I am sure you will do him none.” Kind 
speeches like these addressed by a little girl to a 
gentleman, and spoken by a strange inadvertency in 
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company, and when other gentlemen and ladies were 
present, were not likely to render Mr. Warrington very 
eager for the society of the young Aineric.an lady. 

George/s meeting with Mr. Will was not known for 
some days in Dean Street, for he did not wish to dis- 
turb those kind folks with his quarrel ; but when the 
ladies were made aware of it, you may be sure there 
was a great flurry and to-do. “You were actually 
going to take a fellow-creature’s life, and you came to 
see us, and said not a word! Oh, George, it was 
shocking ! ” said Theo. 

“My, dear, he had insulted me and my brother,’’ 
pleaded George. “Could I h^t him call us both 
cowards, and sit ])y and say. Thank you ? ” 

The General sat by and looked very grave. 

“ You know you think, Papa, it is a wicked and mn- 
Christian practice ; and have often said you wished 
gentlemen would have the courage to refuse ! ” 

“ To refuse ? Yes, ” says Mr. Lambert, still very 
glum. 

“ It must require a prodigious strength of mind to 
refuse,” says Jack Lambert, looking as gloomy as his 
father; “and I think if any man were to call me a 
coward, I should be apt to forget my orders.” 

“ You s(H‘- brother Jack is with me !” cnaes George. 

“ I must not be against you, Mr. Warrington,” says 
Jack Lambert. 

Mr. Warrington ! ” cries George, turning very red. 

“Would you, a clergyman, have George break the 
Commandments, and commit murder, John ? ” asks 
Theo, aghast. 

“ I am a soldier’s son, Sister,” says the young divine, 
dryly. “Besides, Mr. Warrington has committed no 
murder at all. We must soon be hearing from Canada, 
Father. The great question of the supremacy of the 
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two races must be tried there erelong ! He turned 
Ills back on George as he spoke, and the latter eyed 
him with wonder. 

Hetty, looking rather pale at this original remark 
of brother Jack, is called out of the room by some 
artful pretext of her sister. George started up and 
followed the retreating girls to the door. 

Great jjowers, gentlemen ! says he, coming back, 
T believe, on my honor, you are giving me the credit 
of shirking this affair with Mr. Esmond ! The 
clergyman and his fatlicu' looked at one another. 

A. man’s iK'arest and dearest are always the hrst 
to insult him,” says George, flashing out. 

“You mean to say, ‘Not Guilty ? ’ God bless thee, 
my boy ! ” cries the G(uieral. “ I told thee so, Jack.” 
And he rubbed his hand across his eyes, and blushed, 
and wrung Gi^orge’s hand with all his might. 

“Not guilty of what, in Heaven’s name ? ” asks Mr. 
Warrington. 

“Nay,’^ said the General, “Mr. Jack, here, brought 

the story. Let him tell it. I believe ’t is a lie, 

with all my heart,” And uttering this wicked ex- 
pression, the General fairly walked put of the room. 

The Rev. J. Lambert looked uncommonly foolish. 

“And what is this — this d — d lie, sir, that some- 
body has been telling of me ?” asked George, grinning 
at the young (dergyman. 

“To cpiestion the courage of any man is always an 
offence to liiiii,” says Mr. Lambert, “and I rejoice 
that yours has betm belied.” 

“ Who told the falsehood, sir, which you repeated ? ” 
bawls out Mr. Warrington. “I insist on the man’s 
name ! ” 

“ You forget you are bound over to keep the peace,” 
says Ja,ck. 
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Curse the peace, sir! We can go and fight in 
Holland. Tell me the man^s name, I say!^^ 

Fair and softly, Mr, Warrington ! ” cries the young 
parson ; “my hearing is x^erfectly good. It was not a 
man who told me the story which, I confess, I imparted 
to my father.’’ 

“ What ? ” asks George, the ti-iith suddenly occur- 
ring. “Was it that artful, wicked little vixen in 
Bloomshiiry 8(pi{ir(^ ? ” 

“ Vixen is not the word to apply to any young lady, 
George AVarriiigton ! ” exclaims Lanib(u*t, “ much less 
to the charining Miss Lydia. Bhe {irtful — the most 
innocent of Heaven’s creatures ! She wicked — that an. 
gel ! With unfeigned delight that the (puirrel should 
be over — with devout gratitude to think that blood 
consanguineous should not be shed — she spoke in 
terms of the highest })raise of you for declining this 
quarrel, and of the dee])cst sympathy with you for 
taking the painful but only method of averting it.” 

“ What method ? ” demands George, stamping his 
foot. 

“ Why, of laying an information, to be sure I ” 
says Mr. Jack; on wdiich George burst forth into 
language much too violent for us to repeat here, and 
highly uncoir:plimentary to Miss Lydia. 

“Don’t utter such words, sir!” cried the parson — 
who, as it seemed, now took his turn to be angry. 
“ Do not insult, in my hearing, th(^ most charming, 
the most innocent of her sex ! If she has been mis- 
taken in her information regarding you, and doubted 
your willingness to commit what, after all, is a crime 
— for a crime homicide is, and of the most awful 
description — you, sir, have no right to blacken that 
angel’s character with foul words : and, innocent 
yourself, should res])ect the most innocent as she is 
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the most lovely of women ! Oh, George, are you to be 
my brother ? 

I hope to have that honor, answered George, 
smiling. He began to perceive the other^s drift. 

What, then, wliat — though ’t is too much bliss 
to be hoped for by sinful man — what, if sh(‘ should 
one day be your sister ? Who could see h(‘r charms 
without being subjugated by them ? 1 own that I am 

a slave. I own that those Latin Sap])hics in tliii 
September number of the ‘ Genthunan’s Magazine,’ 
beginning Li/dia* quondam cecmit vcnustcv (with an 
English version by my friend Hickson of Corpus), 
were mine. 1 have told my mother what hath passed 
between us, and aMrs. Lambert also tliinks that the, 
most lovely of h(*r S(*.x has deigned to look’ iiivorahly 
on me. 1 have compos(xl a letter — she another. She 
proposes to wait on Miss Lydia’s grandpa, pa this very 
day, and to bring me the answcu*, which sliall make me 
the ha])iuest or the most wretched of men ! It was in 
th(! unrestrained intercourse of family conve,rsation that 
Icharuiod to im])artto my father the s(*iitiments which 
my dear girl had uttered. Perha,}>s I spoke slightingly 
of your courage, -which } don't doubt — by heaven, I 
don’t doubt: it may be, she lias erred, too, regarding 
you. It may be that the hetid jealousy has been 
gnawing at my bosom, and — horrible sus])icion ! — 
that I thought my sister’s lover found too miKdi favor 
with her I would liave all my own. Ah, dear George, 
who knows his faults ? I am as one distracted with 
passion ! Confonnd it, sir ! AVliat right have you 
to laugh at me ? 1 would have you to know that rim 

hiejjto — ” 

What, have you two boys made it up ? ” cries the 
General, entering at this moment, in the midst of a 
roar of laughter from George. 
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I was giving my opinion to Mr. Warrington upon 
laughter, and upon his laughter in particular,^’ says 
Jack Lambert, in a fume. 

“George is bound over to keep the peace, Jack! 
Thou canst not fight him for two years ; and between 
now and then, let us trust you will liave made up your 
quarrel. Here is dinner, boys ! We will drink absent 
friends, and an end to the war, and no fighting out of 
the profession ! ” 

George pleaded an engagement, as a reason for 
running away early from his dinner ; and Jack must 
have speedily followed him, for when the former, • 
after transacting some brief business at his own 
lodgings, came to Mr. Van den Bosch’s door in 
Bloomsbury Square, he found the young parson al- 
ready in parley with a S(u*vant there. “ Ilis master 
and mistress had left town yesterday,” the servant 
said. 

“Poor Jack! And you had the decisive letter in 
your pocket ? ” George asked of his future brother- 
in-law. 

“Well, yes,” — Jack owned he had the document — 
“and my mother has ordered a chair, and was coming 
to wait on Miss Lyddy,” he whispered piteously, as 
the young men linge-red on the steps. 

George had a note, too, in his pocket for the young 
lady, whi(?h he had not cared to mention to Jack. In 
truth, his business at home had been to writer a smart 
note to Miss Lyddy, with a message for the gentleman 
who had brought her that funny story of his giving 
information regarding the duel ! The family being 
absent, George, too, did not choose to leave his note. 

“ If Cousin Will has been the slander-bearer, I will go 
and make him recant,” thought George. “ Will the 
family soon be back?” he blandly asked. 
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They are gene to visit the quality/^ the servant 
replied. Here is the address on this paper ; and 
George read, in Miss Lydia’s hand, “The box from 
Madam Hocquet’s to be sent by the Farnhain Flying 
Coach : addressed to Miss Van den Bosch, at the 
liiglit Honorable the Earl of Castlewood’s, Castlewood, 
Hants.” 

“ Where ? ” cried poor J ack, aghast. 

“His lordship and their ladyships have been here 
often,” the servant said, with much importance. 
“The families is quite intimate.” 

This was very strange ; for, in the course of tludr 
conversation, Lyddy had owned but to one single visit 
from Lady Castlewood. 

“ And they must be fv-going to stay there some time, 
for Miss have took a power of boxes and gowns with 
her ! ” the man added. And the young men walked 
away, each crunqding his letter in his i)ocket. 

“ What was that remark you made ? ” asks George 
of Jack, at some exclamation of the latter, “ 1 think 
you said — ” 

“Distraction! Tam beside myself, George! I — 
I scarce know whaf I am saying,” groans the clergy- 
man. “ She is gone to Ham|>shire, and Mr. Esmond 
is gone with her.” 

“ Othello could not have spoken better ! and she has 
a pretty scoundrel in her company ! ” says Mr. George. 
“ Ha! here is your mother’s chair ! ” Indeed, at this 
moment poor Aunt Lambert came swinging down 
Great Eussell Street, preceded by her footman. “ ’T is 
no use going farther, Aunt Lambert!” cries George. 
“Our little bird has flown.” 

“What little bird ? ” 

“ The bird Jack wished to pair with : — the Lyddy 
bird. Aunt. Why, Jack, I protest you are sw^earing 
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again ! This morning ’t was the Sixth Commandment 
you wanted to break ; and now — 

“Confound it! leave me alone, Mr. Warihigton, do 
you hear ?” growls Jack, looking very savage j and 
away he strides far out of the reach of his mother’s 
bearers. 

“ What is the matter, G-eorge ? ” asks the lady. 

George, who has not been very well jdeased with 
brother Jack’s behavior all day, says : “ Brother Jack 
has not a fine temper. Aunt Lambert. He informs 
you all that I am a coward, and remonstrates with me 
for being angry. He finds his mistress gone to the 
country, and he bawls, and stamps, and swears. O 
fie ! Oh, Aunt Lambert, beware of jealousy ! Did 
the quarrel ever make you jealous ? ” 

“You will make me very angry if you speak to me 
in this wa}^,” says })oor Aunt Lambert, from her chair. 

“I am respectfully dumb. I make my bow. I 
withdraw,” says George, with a low bow, and turns 
towards Holborn. His soul was wroth within him. 
He was bent on quarrelling with somebody. Had he 
met Cousin Will that night, it had gone ill with his 
sureties. 

He sought Will at all his haunts, at “ Arthur’s,” at 
his own house. There Lady Castlewood’s servants in- 
formed him that they believed Mr. Esmond had gone 
to join the family in Hants. He wrote a h3tter to his 
cousin : — 

“My dear, kind Cousin William,” he said, “you 
know I am bound over, and would not quarrel with 
any one, much less with a dear, truth-telling, affec- 
tionate kinsman, whom my brother insulted by caning. 
But if you can find any one who says that I prevented 
a meeting the other day by giving information, will you 
tell your informant that I think it is not I but some- 
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body else is the coward? And I write to Mr. Van 
den Bosch by the same post, to inform him and Miss 
Lyddy that 1 find some rascal has been telling them 
lies to my discredit, and to beg them have a care of 
such x>^i*sons.’’ And, these neat letters being de- 
spatched, Mr. Warrington dressed himself, shoAved 
himself at the play, and took supper cheerfully at the 
Bedford.” 

In a few days G(?orge found a lettc^r on his breakfast- 
table franked “ Castle wood,” and, indeed, written by 
that nobleman : — 

** Bear Cousin,” my lord wrote, “ there has been so much 
annoyance in our family of late, that I am sure Tis time our 
quarrels should cease. Two days since my brother William 
brought me a very angry letter, signed G. Warrington, and at 
the same time, to my great grief and i>ain, accpiainted me with 
a quarrel that liad taken jdace between you, in which, to say 
the least, your (conduct was violent. Tis an ill use to put 
good wine to — that to which you applied good Mr. Van den 
Bosch’s. Sure, before an old man, young ones should be more 
respectful. I do not deny that William’s language and be* 
havior are often irritating. 1 know he has often tried my 
temper, and that within the 24 hours 

“Ah ! why should we not aU live happily together ? You 
know, Cousin, I have ever professed a sincere regard for you 
— that I am a sincere admirer of the admirable young lady to 
whom you are engaged, and to whom I offer my most cordial 
compliments and remembrances. I would live in harmony 
with all my family where ’tis i)ossible — the more because I 
hope to introduce to it a Countess of Castlewood. 

“ At my mature age, ’t is not uncommon for a man to choose 
a young wife. My Lydia (you will divine that 1 am happy in 
being able to call mine the elegant Miss Van den Bosch) will 
naturally survive me. After soothing my declining years, I 
shall not be jealous if at their clo.se she should select some 
happy man to succeed me ; though 1 shall envy him the pos- 
session of so much perfection and beauty. Tiiough of a noble 
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Dutch family, her rank, the girl declares, h not equal to mine, 
which she confesses that she is pleased to share, I, on the 
other hand, shall not be sorry to see descendants to my house, 
and to have it, through my Lady Castlewood’s means, restored 
to something of the splendor which it knew before two or 
three improvident predecessors impaired it. My Lydia, who 
is l)y my side, sends you and the charming Lambert family her 
warmest remembrances. 

“ The marriage will take place veiy speedily here. May I 
hope to see you at church ? My brother will not be present to 
quarrel with you. When I and dear Lydia announced the 
match to him yesterday, he tof)k the intelligence in bad part, 
uttered language tliat I know he will one day regret, and is at 
present on a visit to some neighbors. The Dowager Lady 
Castlewood retains the house at Kensington ; we having our 
own establishment, where you will ever be welcomed, dear 
Cousin, by your affectionate humble servant, 

“Castlewood.** 


From the “London Magazine ” of November, 1769 ; — 

“ Saturday, October 13th, married, at his seat, Castlewood, 
Hants, the Eight Honorable Eugene, Earl of Castlewood, to 
the beautiful Miss Van de Bosch, of Virginia. £ 70,000.” 





CHAPTER IX. 


(FEOM THE WARRINGTON MS.) IN WHICH MY LADY 
IS ON THE TOP OF THE LADDER. 

Looking across the fire, towards her accustomed 
chair, who has been the beloved partner of my heartli 
during the last half of my life, I often ask (for mid- 
dle-aged gentlemen have the privilege of repeating 
their jokes, their questions, their stories), whether 
two young people ever were more foolish and impru- 
dent than we were, when we marriedi as we did, in 
the year of the old King’s death ? My son, who has 
taken some prodigious leaps in the heat of his fox- 
hunting, says he surveys the gaps and rivers which 
he crossed so safely over, with terror afterwards, and 
astonishment at his own fool -hardiness in making 
such desperate ventures: and yet there is no more 
eager sportsman in the two counties than Miles. He 
loves his amusement so much that he cares for no 
other. He has broken his collar-bone, and had a 
hundred tumbles (to his mother’s terror) ; but so has 
his father (thinking, perhaps, of a copy of verse, or 
his speech at Quarter Sessions) been thrown over his 
old mare’s head, who has slipped on a stone, as they 
were both dreaming along a park road at four miles 
an hour ; and Miles’s reckless sport has been the de- 
light of his life, as my marriage has been the blessing 
of mine ; and I never think of it but to thank Heaven. 
Mind, I don’t set up my worship as an example: I 
don’t say to all young folks, Go and marry upon 
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twopence a-year ; ” or people would look very black 
at uie at our vestry-iiieetings ; but my wife is known 
to be a desperate match-maker ; and when Hodge 
and Susan appear in my justice-room with a talk of 
allowance, we urge them to spend their half-crown Sr 
week at home, add a little contribution of oui* own, 
and send for the vicar, 

Now, when I ask a question of my dear oracle, I 
know what the answer will be ; and hence, no doubt, 
the reason why I so often consult her. I have but to 
wear a particular expression of face, and my Diana 
takes lier reflection from it. Suppose I say, “ My 
dear, don’t you think the moon was made of cream- 
cheese to-night ? ” She will say, “ Well, Papa, it did 
look very like cream-cheese, indeed — there ’s nobody 
like you for di'oll similes.” Or, suppose I say, “My 
love, Mr. Pitt’s specM'li was very fine, but I don’t think 
he is equal to what 1 remember his father.” “ Nobody 
was equal to my Lord Chatham,” says my wife. And 
then one of the girls crh‘s, “ Why, I have often heard 
our pa})a say Lord Chatliam was a charlatan ! ” On 
which Mamma says, “ How like she is to her Aunt 
Hetty ! ” 

As for Miles, Tros Tyriusve is all one to him. He 
only reads the sporting announcements in the Nor- 
wich paper. So long as there is good scent, he does 
hot care about the state of the country. I believe the 
rascal has never rc^ad my poems, miudi more my trage- 
dies (for I mentioned “ Pocahontas ” to him the other 
day, and the dunce thought she was a river in Vir- 
ginia) ; and with respect to my Latin verses, how can 
lie understand them, when 1 know he can’t construe 
Corderius ? Why, this note-book lies publicly on the 
little tabhi at my corner of the fireside, and any one 
may read in it who will take the trouble of lifting my 
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spectacles ofP the cover : but Miles never ha^h. I 
insert in the loose pages caricatures of Miles ; jokes 
against him : but he never knows nor heeds them. 
Only once, in place of a neat drawing of mine, in 
China-ink, representing Miles asleep after dinner, and 
which my frimid Bunbiiry would not disown, I found 
a rude ])icture of myself going over my mare Sultana’s 
head, and entitled ‘‘Tlie S(piir(* on Hoi'seback, or Fish 
out of Wattu’.” And tlu* bdlow ]>(‘gan to roar with 
laughter, and all the girls to titter, wlnui I came u})on 
the page ! My wife said she never was in such a 
fright as when I Aveut to my book : but I can bear 
a joke against myself, and have heard many, though 
(strange to say for one who has lived among some of 
the chief wits of the age) I never heard a good one 
in my life. Never mind. Miles, though thou art not 
a wdt, I love thee none the worse (there never W'as 
any love lost between two wits in a family) ; though 
thou hast no great beauty, thy mother thinks thee as 
handsome as Apollo, or his Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales, who was born in the very same year Avitli 
thee. Indeed, she always thinks Coates’s picture of 
the Prince is very like her oldest boy, and lias the 
print in her dressing-room to this very day.^ 

Ill that same year, with what different pros])ects ! 
my Lord Esmond, Lord Castle wood's son, likewise 
appeared to adorn the Avorld. My Lord C. and his 
humble servant had already come to a ciiolness at 
that time, and, Heaven knows ! my honest Miles’s 

* Note, in a female hand: “ My son is not a spendthrift , nor a 
hrenJcer of women's hearts, as some gentleiueii are : but tliat he Avas 
exceeding tike H. R. H. when they were l)oth bal)ies» is most certain, 
the Duchess of Aiicaster having herself remarked liini in St. James’s 
Dark, where Gumbo and my poor Molly used often to take him for 
an airing. Th. W.” 
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godmother, at his entrance into life, brought no gold 
pap-boats to his christening! Matters have mended 
since, laus Deo. Laus Deo, indeed! for I suspect 
neither Miles nor his father would ever have been 
able to do much for themselves, and by their own 
wits. 

Castlewood House has quite a different face now 
from that venerable one which it wore in the days of 
my youth, when it was covered with tlie wrinkles of 
time, the scars of old wars, the cracks and blemishes 
whicli years had marked on its hoary features. I 
love best to remember it in its old shape, as I saw it 
Tvhen young Mr. George Warrington went down at 
the owner’s invitation, to be present at his lordship’s 
marriage wdth Miss Lydia Van den Bosch — ‘^au 
American lady of noble family of Holhand,” as the 
county paper announced her ladyship to be. Then 
the towers stood as Warrington’s grandfather the 
Colonel (the Marquis, as Madam Esmond would like 
to call her father) had seen them. The woods 
(thinned not a little to be sure) stood, nay, some of 
the self-same rooks may have cawed over them, which 
the Colonel had seen threescore years back. His 
picture hung in the hall, which might have been his, 
had he not preferred love and gratitude to wealth and 
worldly honor ; and Mr. George Esmond Warrington 
(that is, Egomet Ipse who write this page down), as 
he walked the old place, pacing the long corridors, 
the smooth dew-spangled terraces, and cool darkling 
avenues, felt awhile as if he was one of Mr. Wal- 
pole’s cavaliers with rufP, rapier, buff-coat, and gorget, 
and as if an Old Pretender, or a Jesuit emissary in 
disguise, might appear from behind any tall tree- 
trunk round about the mansion, or antique carved 
cupboard within it. I had the strangest, saddest, 




Master Miles Warrington. 
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pleasantest, old-world fancies as I walked the jdace ; 
I imagined tragedies, intrigues, serenades, esealadoes, 
Oliver’s Roundheads battering the towers, or bluff 
Hal’s Beefeaters pricking over the plain l^efore the 
castle. I was then courting a certain young lady 
(Madam, your ladyship’s eyes had no need of specta- 
cles then, and on^the brow above them there was 
never a wrinkle or a silver hair), and I remember I 
wrote a ream of romantic dt^scri])tion, under my Lord 
Castle wood’s franks, to the lady who never tin'd of 
rea<ling my hdters tlien. She says I only send her 
three lines now, when 1 am away in London or else- 
where. ’T is that I may not fatigue your old eyes, 
my dear ! 

Mr. Warrington thought himself authorized to or- 
der a genteel new suit of clothes for my lord’s mar- 
riage, and with Mens. Gumbo in attendance, made his 
appearance at Castlewood a few days before the cere- 
mony. 1 may mention that it had been found expe- 
dient to send my faithful Sady home on board a 
Virginia ship. A great inflainniation attacking the 
throat and lungs, and proving fatal in very many 
cases, in that year of Wolfe’s ex])edition, had seized 
and wellnigh killed my poor lad, for whom his native 
air was pronounced to be the b(f . cure. We parted 
with an abundance of tears, and Gumbo shed as many 
when his master went to Quebec : but he had attrac- 
tions in this country and none for the military life, so 
he remained attached to my service. We found Cas- 
tlewood House full of friends, relations, and visitors. 
Lady Fanny was there u])on compulsion, a sulky 
bridesmaid. Some of the virgins of the neighborhood 
also attended the young Countess. A bishop’s widow 
herself, the Baroness Beatrix brought a holy brother- 
in-law of the bench from London to tie the holy knot 
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of matrimony between Eugene Earl of Castlewood 
and Lydia Van den Bosch, spinster; and for some 
time before and after the nuptials the old house in 
Hampshire wore an appearance of gayety to which it 
had long been unaccustomed. The county families 
came gladly to pay their compliments to the newly 
married couple. The lady’s wealth was the subject of 
everybody’s talk, and no doubt did not decrease in tlie 
telling. Those naughty stories whi(di were rife in 
town, and spread by her disappointed suitors there, 
took some little time to travel into Hampshire; and 
when they reached the country found it disposed to 
treat Lord Castlewood’s wife with civility, and not in- 
clined to be too curious about her behavior in town. 
Suppose she had jilted this man, and laughed at the 
other ? It was her money they were anxious about, 
and she was no more mercenary than they. The 
Hampshire folks were dettu-mined that it was a great 
beneiit to the county to have Casthuvood House once 
more 0}>en, with beer in the cellars, horses in the 
stables, and spits turning before the kitchen-fires. 
The new lady took her place with great dignity, and 
•’twas certain she had uncommon ac(‘omj)lishmcnts 
and wit. Was it not written, in the marriage adver- 
tisements, that her 'ladyship brought her noble hus- 
band seventy thousand pounds ? On a heaucoup 
d^esprit with seventy thousand pounds. The Hamp- 
shire people said this was only a small portion of her 
wealth. When the grandfather should fall, ever so 
many plums would be found on that old tree. 

That (]uiet old man, and keen rec.koner, began 
quickly to put the dila])idated Castlewood accounts 
in order, of which long neglect, poverty, and improvi- 
d(mce had hastened the ruin. The business of the 
old gentleman’s life now, and for some time hence^ 
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forth, was to advance, improve, mend my lord’s 
finances ; to screw the rents up where practicable, to 
pare the expenses of the establishment down. He 
could, somehow, look to every yard of worsted lace 
on the footmen’s coats, and every pound of beef that 
went to their dinner. A watchful old eye noted 
every flagon of beer which was fetcdied from tlie 
buttery, and marked that no waste occurred in the 
larder. The people were fewer, but more regularly 
paid; the liveries were not so ragged, and yet the 
tailor had no ruiod to dun for his m()ii(\y; the gar- 
deners and grooms grumbled, though their wages 
were no longtu* overdue : but the horses fattemed on 
less corn, and the fruit and vegetables W(‘re over so 
much more plentiful — so k(‘enly did my lady’s old 
grandfather keep a watcdi over the household affairs, 
from his lonely little cliamber in the turret. 

These improvements, though liere told in a para- 
graph or two, were the affairs of mouths and years 
at Castle wood; where, with thrift, order, iind judi- 
cious outlay of money (however, upon some pressing 
oc(;asions, my lord might say he had none) the estate 
and household inei-t'ased in prosperity. Tiiat it was 
a flourishing and economical household no om* could 
deny : not even the dowager lady and her two chil- 
dren, who now seldom entenul within (’astlewood 
gates, my lady considering them in the light of eiuv 
mies — for who, ind(*ed, would like a ste])]iiother-in- 
law ? The little reigning Counb^ss gave the Dowager 
battle, and roubid her utterly and speedily. Though 
educated in the colonies, and ignorant of ])oUte life 
during her early years, the Countess Lydia had a 
power of language and a strength of will that all had 
to acknowledge who quarridled with lu^r. Tln^ Dow- 
ager and my Lady Faimy were no mutcdi for the 
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young American : tliey fled from before her to their 
jointure house in Kensington, and no wonder their 
absence was not regretted by my lord, who was in the 
habit of regretting no one whose was turned. 

Could Cousin Warrington, whose* hand his lordship 
press(*d so affection ab'ly on coming aaid ])a,rting, with 
whom Cousin Eugene was so gay and frank and 
pheasant wlien they were togidlu’r, exjxHd. or liope 
that his lovdshi]) would grieve at lbs d(*partun*, at his 
death, at any inisfortune which could ]iappt*n to him, 
or any souls alive* ? ('ousin AVarrington knew bctt(?r. 
Always of a sce[)tical turn, Mr. AV. took a grim de- 
light in watching the pcMuiliarities of his neighbors, 
and could like this one* (*ven though he had no (*our- 
age and no heart. Courage? IIi!art? AA'hat are 
these to you and me in tin* world ? A man may have 
private virtues as he may liave Imlf a, million in the 
funds. AVliat we (hi momle ex])ect is, tliat lie should 
be lively, agreeable. k(*(‘j) a decent figure*, and ])ay his 
way. Coloind Esmond, AA"a,rrington’s grandfa.tln*r (in 
whose history and d welling-jilace Mr. AA\ took an 
extraordinary intt*rest), might once have l)e(*n owni'r 
of this house of Castlew(H)d, and of the titles wliic.h 
belonged to its possessor. Tlie gentleman often 
look(*d at th(^ Colonel’s grave ])i(*tur(^ as it still hung 
in the saloon, a copy or h‘plica of which piece Mr. 
Warrington fondly rem(‘mber(*d in Virginia. 

“ He must liave been a little touch(*d here,*’ my lord 
said, tap])ing his own ta.ll, pbund forehead. 

There are certain actions simple, and common with 
some men, whi(di others cannot understand, and deny 
as utter lies, or d(*ride as acts of madness. 

“I do you the justice to think. Cousin,” says Mr. 
AAhirrington to his lordshi]), ‘Hhat you would not give 
up any advantage for any friend in the world.” 
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Eh ! T am selfish : but am I more selfish than the 
rest ot* the world?” asks my lord, with a Fren(3h 
shrug of his shoulders, and a j)in(;h out of his box. 
OiH^e, in their walks in tlie fields, his lordshij) hap- 
pening to wear a hue searlet coat, a cow ran towards 
him : and the ordimirily languid nobhnua-n s])rang over 
a stile with the agility of a schoolboy. did not con- 
ceal Ids tremor, or Ids natura,] want of courage. ‘‘ I 
dare say yc)U res})(‘et me no more than I resp(‘ct my- 
self, George,” he would say, in his candid way, and 
begin a very jdeasant sardonieal discourse upon the 
fall of man, and his faults, and shortcomings ; and 
wonder why ILniven had not made us all brave and 
tall, and handsome, and rich? As for Mr. Warring- 
ton, who very likely loved to be king of his company 
(as some people do), he could not help liking this 
kinsman of ids, so witty, graceful, polished, high- 
}>la.ced in the world — so utterly his inftnaor. Like 
the animal in Mr. Sterne’s famous book, “ Do not 
beat me,” Ids lordsld|)’s look seemed to say, ‘G)ut, if 
you will, you may.” No man, save a bully and 
coward himself, deals hardly with a creature sc 
sjuritless. 



CHAPTER X. 


WE KEEP CHRISTMAS AT CASTLEWOOD, 1769. 

We know, my dear children, tVom our favorite 
fairy story-books, how at all christenings and mar- 
riages some one is invariably disapi)ointed, and vows 
vengeance ; and so need not wonder that good Cousin 
Will should curse and rage energetically at the news 
of his brother’s engagement with the colonial heiress. 
At first. Will fl(‘d the hous(^, in his wrath, swearing 
he would never return. But nobody, including the 
swearer, believed much in Master Will’s oaths ; and 
this unre])entant prodigal, after a day or two, came 
back to the paternal house. The fumes of the mar- 
riage-feast allured him : he could not afford to resign 
his knife and fork at Castlewood table. He returned, 
and drank and ate there in tokim of revenge. He 
pledged the young bride in a bumper, and drank per- 
dition to her under his breath. He made responses 
of smothered maledictions as her father gave her away 
in the chapel, and my lord vowed to love, honor, and 
cherish her. He was not tlie only grumbler respect- 
ing that marriage, as Mr. Warrington knew : he heard 
then, and afterwards, no end of abuse of my lady and 
her grandfather. The old gentleman’s City friends, 
his legal adviser, the Dissenting clergyman at whose 
chapel they attended on tlnnr first arrival in England, 
and poor Jack Lambert, the orthodox young divine, 
whose eloci[ueuce he had fondly hoped had been ex- 
erted over her in private, were bitter against the lit- 
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tie lady’s treachery, and each had a story to tell of 
his having been enslaved, encouraged, jilted by the 
young American. The lawyer, who had had such an 
accurate list of all her properties, estates, moneys, 
slaves, shi])s, expectations, was ready to vow and 
swear that he believed the whole account was false ; 
that there was no such place as Now York or Vir- 
ginia ; or at any rate, that Mr. Van den Bosch had 
no land there ; that there was no such thing as a 
Guinea trade, and that the negroes were so many 
black falsehoods invented b}^ the wily old planter. 
The Dissenting pastor moaned over his stray lamb- 
ling — if such a little, wily, mischievous, monster 
could be called a lamb at all. Poor Jack Lambert 
ruefully acknowledged to his mamma the possession 
of a lock of black hair, ^»\diich he bedewed with tears 
and apostrophized in quite unclerical language : and, 
as for Mr. William Esmond, he, with the shrit^ks and 
curses in which he always freely indulged, even at 
Castle wood under his sister-in-law’s own pretty little 
nose, wh(ui under any strong emotion, callcnl Acheron 
to witness, that out of that region there did not exist 
such an artful young devil as Miss Lydia. He swore 
that she was an infernal female Cerberus, and called 
down all the wu‘ath of this w’^oiid and the next upon 
his swindling rascal of a brother, who had cajoled 
him with fair words, and filched his prize from him. 

« Why,” says Mr. Warrington (when Will expa- 
tiated on these matters with him), ^^if the girl is 
such a she-devil as you describe her, you are all the 
better for losing her. If she intends to deceive her 
husband, and to give him a dose of poison, as you say, 
how lucky for you, you are not tin* man ! You ought 
to thank the gods, W’ill, instead of cursing them for 
robbing you of such a fury, and can’t be b(‘tter re 
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venged on Castlewood than by allowing him her sole 
possession.” 

All this was very well/^ Will Esmond said ; but 
— not unjustly, perhaps, — remarked that his brother 
was not the less a scoundrel for having cheated him 
out of the fortune which he expected to get, and which 
he had risked his life to win, too. 

George Warrington was at a loss to know how his 
cousin had been made so to risk his precious exist- 
ence (for which, perhaps, a rope’s end had been a 
fitting termination), on which Will Esmond, with 
the utmost candor, told his kinsman how the little 
Cerbera .had actually caused the meeting between 
them, which was interrupted somehow by Sir John 
Fielding’s men ; how she was always saying that 
George Warrington was a coward forever sneering 
at Mr. Will, and the latter doubly a poltroon for not 
taking notice of his kinsman’s taunts; how George 
had run away and nearly died of fright in Braddock’s 
expedition ; and Deuce take me,” says Will, I 
never was more surprised, Cousin, than when you 
stood to your ground so coolly in Tottenham Court 
Fields yonder, for me and my second offered to wager 
that you would nev(3r come ! ” 

Mr. Warrington laughed, and thanked Mr. Will for 
this opinion of him. 

“ Though,” says he, Cousin, ’t was lucky for me 
the constables came up, or you would have whipped 
your sword through my body in another minute. 
Did n’t you see how clumsy I was as I stood before 
you ? And you actually turned white and shook with 
anger 1 ” 

‘^Yes, curse me,” says Mr. Will (who turned very 
red this time), ‘‘ that ’s my way of showing my rage ; 
and I was confoundedly angry with you, Cousin 1 
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But now ^tis my brother I hate, and that little devil 
of a Countess — a countess I a pretty countess, in- 
deed ! And, with another rumbling cannonade of 
oaths, Will saluted the reigning member of his 
family. 

Well, Cousin, says George, looking him queerly 
in the face, “ you let me off easily, and, I dare say, I 
owe my life to you, or at any rate a whole waistcoat, 
and I admire your forbearance and spirit. What a 
pity that a courage like yours should be wasted as a 
mere court usher! You are a loss to his Majesty’s 
army. You positively are ! ” 

“ 1 never know whether you are joking or serious, 
Mr. Warrington,” growls Will. 

I should think V(‘ry few gentlemen would dare to 
joke with you^ Cousin, if they had a regard for their 
own lives or ears ! ” cries Mr. Warrington, who loved 
this grave way of dealing with his noble kinsman, 
and used to watch, with a droll interest, the other 
choking his curses, grinding his teeth because afraid 
to bite, and smothering his cowardly anger. 

And you should moderate your expressions, 
Cousin, regarding the dear countess and my lord your 
brother,” Mr. Warrington resumed. Of you they 
always s})eak most tenderly. Her ladyship has told 
me everything.” 

‘‘What everythbig cries Will, aghast. 

“As much as women ever do tell, Cousin. She 
owned that she thought you had been a little ipris 
with her. What woman can help liking a man who 
has admired her ? ” 

“Why, she hates you, and says you were wild 
about her, Mr. Warrington ! ” says Mr. Esmond. 

“ Sprete injuria formae, Cousin ?” 

“ ‘ For me ’ — what ’s for me ? ” asks the other. 
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I never did .care for her, and hence, perhaps, she 
does not love me. Don't you remember that case of 
the wife of the Gai)tain of tlie Guard ? ” 

Which Guard ? ” asks Will. 

My Lord Potiphar,” says Mr. Warrington. 

‘‘Lord Who? My Lord Falnioutli is Captain of 
the Yeomen of the Guard, and my Lord Berkeley of 
the Pensioners. My Lord Hobart had ’em before. 
Suppose you haven’t been long enough in England 
to know who’s who, Cousin! ” remarks Mr. William. 

But Mr. Warrington explained that he was speak- 
ing of a captain of the guard of the king of Egypt, 
whose wife had persecuted one Joseph for not return- 
ing her affection for him. On which Will said that, 
as for Egypt, he believed it was a confounded long 
way off ; and that, if Lord What-d'ye-call’s wife told 
lies about him, it was like her sex, who, he supposed, 
were the same ev(?rywhere. 

'Now the truth is, that when he paid his marriage 
visit to Castle wood, Mr. Warrington had heard from 
the little Countess her version of the story of differ- 
ences between Will Esmond and herself. And this 
tale differed, in some respects, though he is far from 
saying it is more authentic than the ingenuous narra- 
tive of Mr. Will. The lady was grieved to think how 
she had been deceived in her brother-in-law. She 
feared that his life about the Court and town had in- 
jured those high principles which all the Esmonds 
are known to be born with; that Mr. Will’s words 
were not altogether to be trusted; that a loose life 
and pecuniary diHiculties had made him mercenary, 
blunted his honor, perhaps even iin})aired the high 
chivalrous courage “ which we Esmonds, Cousin,” 
the little lady said, tossing her head, “ which we 
Esmonds most always possess — leastways, you and 
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jAe, and my lord, and my cousin Harry have it, 1 
know ! ” says the Countess. Oh, Cousin George ! 
and must 1 confess that 1 was led to doubt of yours, 
without which a man of ancient and noble family like 
ours is n’t worthy to be called a man ! I shall try, 
George, as a Christian lady, and the head of one of 
the first families in this kingdom and the whole world, 
to forgive my brother William for having spoke ill 
of a member of our family, though a younger braiudi 
and by the female side, and made me for a moment 
doubt of you. He did so. Perhaps he told me ever 
so many bad things you had said of me.” 

‘*1, my d(‘ar lady!” cries Mr. Warrington. 

“ Whieli he said you said of me, Cousin, and I hope 
you did n’t, and heartily pray you did n’t ; and I can 
afford to despise ’em. And he paid me his court, 
that ’s a fact ; and so have others, and that 1 hn used 
to; and he might have prospered better than he did, 
perhajis (for I did not know my dear lord, nor come 
to vally his great and eminent (pialities, as T do out 
of the fulness of this grateful heart now ! ), but, oh ! 
I found William was deficient in courage, and no man 
as wants that can ever have the esteem of Lydia, 
Countess of Ca.stlewood, no more he can ! He said 
’twas you that wanted for spirit, Cousin, and angered 
me by telling me that you was always abusing of me. 
But I forgive you, George, that I do I And when 1 
tell you that it was he was afraid — the mean skunk ! 
— and a(!tiuilly sent for them constables to prevent 
the mat(di lH‘tweeii you and he, you won’t wonder I 
would n’t vally a feller like that — no, not that much ! ” 
and her ladyshii) sna})ped her little fingers. “ I say, 
noblesse oblige^ and a man of our family who has n’t 
got courage, I don’t care not this pinch of snuff for 
him — there, now, 1 don’t! Look at our ancestors, 
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George, round these walls! Haven^t the Esmonds, 
always fought for their country and king ? Is there 
one of us that, when the moment arrives, ain’t ready 
to show that he ’s an Esmond and a nobleman ? If 
my eldest son was to show the white feather, *My 
Lord Esmond ! ’ I would say to him (for that ’s the 
second title in our family), ‘I disown yo\ir lord- 
ship ! * ” And so saying, the intrepid little woman 
looked round at her ancestors, whose effigies, depicted 
by Lely and Kiudh*!*, figured round the walls of her 
drawing-room at Castlowood. 

Over that apartuu'ut, and the whole house, domain, 
and village, the n(‘w Countess speedily began to rule 
with an unlimited sway. It was sur])rising how 
quickly she learned the ways of command; and, if 
she did not ado])t those methods of precedence usual 
in England among great ladies, invented regulations 
for herself, and promulgat(*d them, and made others 
submit. Having been bn^l a Dissenter, and not being 
over-familiar Avith the Established Chiindi service, 
Mr. Warrington remarked that slu* made a blunder or 
two during the office (not knowing, for example, when 
she was to turn her face towards thc^ east, a custom 
not adopted, I believe, in other Kfdbrming churches 
besides the Englisli) ; but between Warrington’s first 
bridal visit to Castlewood and his second, my lady 
had got to be quite j)erfeet in that part of her duty, 
and sailed into chapel on her cousin’s arm, her two 
footmen bearing her ladyship’s great prayer-book 
behind h(»r, as demurely as that delightful old de- 
votee with her lackey, in Mr. Hogarth’s famous j)ic- 
ture of Morning,” and as if my Lady Lydia had 
been accustomed to have a chaplain all her life. She 
seemed to patronize not only the new chaplain, but 
the service and the church itself, as if she had never 
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in her own country heard a Ranter in a barn. She 
made the oldest established families in the country — 
grave baronets and their wives — worthy squires of 
twenty descents, who rode over to Castlewood to pay 
the bride and bridegroom honor — know their dis- 
tance, as th^gjphrase is, and give her the pas. She 
got an old hemdry book ; and a surprising old maiden 
lady from Winton, learned in politeness and genealo- 
gies, from whom she learned the court etiquette (as 
the old Winton lady had known it in Queen AnI)e^s 
time), and ertdong she jabbered gules and sables, 
bends and saltires, not with correctness always, but 
with a wonderful volubility and perseverance. She 
made little pi*ogresses to the neighboring towns in 
her gilt coach and six, or to the village in her chair, 
and asserted a quasi-vegal right of homage from her 
tenants and other clod-])oles. She lectured the parson 
on his divinity; the liailift' on his fanning; instructed 
the astonislied housekeeper how to preserve and })ickle ; 
would have tauglit the great London footmen to jump 
behind the carriage, only it was too high for her little 
ladyship to mount ; gave the village gossips instruc- 
tions how to nurse and take care of their children long 
before she had one herself; and as for jihysic, Madam 
Esmond in Virginia was not more resolute about her 
pills and draughts than Miss Lydia, the earl’s new 
bride. Do you remember the story of the Fisherman 
and the Genie, in tlie “ Arabian 'Nights ? So one 
wondered with regard to this lad}^ how such a }.)rodi- 
gious genius could have been corked down into siich 
a little bottle as her body. When Mr. Warrington 
returned to London after his first nuptial visit, she 
brought him a little present for her young friends in , 
Dean 'Street, as she called them (Theo being older, 
and Hetty scarce younger than herself ), and sent a 
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trinket to one and a book to the other — G. Warring* 
ton always vowing that Theo’s present was a doll, 
while Hetty^s share was a niirsery-book with words 
of one syllable. As for Mr. Will, her younger brother- 
in-law, she treated him with a maternal gravity and 
tenderness, and was in the habit of s^iaking of and 
to him with a protecting air, which wS infinitely di- 
verting to Warrington, although Will’s usual curses 
and blasphemies were sorely increased by her behavior. 

As for old age, hiy Lady Lydia had little respect 
for that accident in the life of some gentlemen and 
gentlewomen ; and, once the settlements were made 
in her behalf, treated the ancient Van den Bosch and 
his large periwig with no more ceremony than Dinah, 
her black attendant, whose great ears she would pinch, 
and whose woolly pate she would pull without scru- 
ple, upon offence given — so at least Dinah told 
Gumbo, who told his master. All the household 
trembled before my lady the Countess : the house- 
keeper, of whom even my lord and the dowager had 
been in awe ; the pampered London footmen, who 
u^ed to quarrel if they were disturbed at their cards, 
and grumbled as they swilled the endless beer, now 
stepped nimbly about their business when they heard 
her ladyship’s call; even old Lockwood, who had 
been gate-porter for half a century or more, tried to 
rally his poor old wandering wits when she came into 
his lodge to open his window, inspect his wood-closet, 
and turn his old dogs out of doors. Lockwood bared 
hispid bald head before his new mistress, turned an 
appealing look towards his niece, and vaguely trem- 
bled before her little ladyship’s authority. Gumbo, 

, dressing his master for dinner, talked about Elisha 
(of whom he had heard the chaplain read in the^morn* 
ing), ^^and his bald head and de boys who call ’urn 
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names, and de bars eat ^um up, and serve ’um right/’ 
says Gumbo. But, as for my lady, when discoursing 
with her cousin about the old porter, “Pooh, pooh! 
stupid old man ! ” says she ; “ past his work, he and 
his dirty old dogs ! They are as old and ugly as those 
old fish in the pond ! ” (Here she pointed to two old 
monsters o^^rp that had been in a pond in Castle- 
wood gardeiis for centuries, according to tradition, and 
had their backs all covered with a hideous gray mould.) 
“ Lockwood must pack off ; the workhouse is the place 
for him ; and I shall have a smart, good-looking, tall 
fellow in the lodge that will do credit to our livery.” 

“ He was my grandfather’s man, and served him in 
the wars of Queen Anne,” interposed Mr. Warrington. 
On which my lady cried, jjetidantly, “0 Lord! Queen 
Anne ’s dead, I suppose, and we ain’t a-going into 
mourning for her.” 

This matter of Lockwood was discussed at the 
family dinner, when her ladyship announced her in- 
tention of getting rid of the old man. 

“ I am told,” demurely remarks Mr. Van den Bosch, 
“ that, by the laws, poor servants and poor folks of 
all kinds are admirably provided in their old age here 
in England. I am sure I wish we had such an asylum 
for our folks at home, and that we were eased of the 
expense of keeping our old hands.” 

“If a man can’t work he ought to go!” cries her 
ladyship. 

“ Yes, indeed, and that ’s a fact ! ” says Grandpapa. 

“ What ! an old servant ? ” asks my lord. 

“Mr. Van den Bosch possibly was independent 
of servants when he was young,” remarks Mr. 
Warrington. 

“ GreSsed my own boots, opened my own shutters, 
Aanded and watered my own — ” 
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Sugar, sir ? ” 

floor, son-in-law!” says the old man, with a 
laugh ; though there is such tricks in grocery-stores, 
saving your ladyship’s presence*” 

“ La, Pa ! what should I know about stores and 
groceries ? ” cries her ladyship. 

He ! Remember stealing the sugar, and what 
came on it, my dear ladyship?” says (:rran(l})apa. 

“ At any rate, a handsomer, Avell-grown man in our 
livery will look b(‘tter than that shrivelled old porter 
creature ! ” cries my lady. 

“No livery is so becoming as old age, Madam, and 
no lace as handsome as silver hairs,” says Mr. War- 
rington. “What will the county say if you banish 
old Lockwood ? ” 

“ Oh ! if you plead for him, sir, I suppose he must 
stay. Had n’t I b(*tter order a couch for him out of 
my drawing-room, and send him some of the best 
wine from the cellar?” 


“ Indeed, your ladyship could n’t do better,” Mr. 
Warrington remarked, very gravely. 

And my lord said, yawning, “ Cousin George is per- 
fectly right, my dear. To turn away such an old ser- 
vant as Lockwood would have an ill look.” 

“You see those mouldy old car})S are, after all, a 
curiosity, and attraitt visitors,” continues Mr. War- 
rington, gravely. “Your ladyship must allow this 
old wretch to remain. Tt won’t be for long. And 
you may then engage tin* tall ]K)rt(u\ Tt is very hard 
on us, Mr. Van den Bosch, that we are oldiged to 


keep our old negroes when they ar(^ past work. I 
shall sell that rascal Gumbo in eiglit or ten years.” 


“ Don’t tink you will, Master ! ” 
grinning. 


says^, 


Gumbo, 


“Hold your tongue, sir! He doesn’t know Eng- 
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lish ways, you see, and perhaps thinks an old ser- 
vant has a claim on his master’s kindness,” says Mr. 
Warrington. 

The next day, to Warrington’s surprise, my lady 
absolutely did send a basket of good wine to Lock- 
wood, and a cnsliion for his arm-(diair, 

I thought of what you said, yesterday, at night 
when I went to bed; and guess you know the world 
bettin* than 1 do, Cousin ; and that it ’s best to keep 
the old man, as you say.” 

And so this affair of the ])orter’s lodge ended, Mr. 
Warrington woiuhn-ing within himself at this strange 
little character out of the West, with her naivtti and 
simj)licities, and a heartlessness would have done 
(tredit to the most batttn*ed old dowager who ever 
turm‘d trumps in St. James’s. 

‘^You tell me to res])ect old people? AYhy ? I 
don’t see nothin’ to respect in the old peo])le, I know,” 
she said to Warrington. “They ain’t so funny, and 
I’m sure th(\y ain’t so handsome. Look at grand- 
father; look at Aunt Ihu-nstein. They say she was a 
beauty once! That ^ picture painted from her! T 
don't believe it, nohow. No one shall tell me that I 
shall (*ver be as bad as that ! Wlnui they come to that, 
people ought n’t to live. No, that they ought n’t.” 

Now, at Oliristmas, Aunt Lcrnstiun came to pay her 
ne]>hew and ni(‘ce a visit, in (*ompany with Mr. War- 
rington. Th(‘y tra.v(‘lled at their leisure in the Bar- 
oness’s own landau; the old lady being in particular 
good health and spirits, the W(»ather delight! ally fresh 
and not too cold : and, as they approached luu* paternal 
honii', Aunt Beatrix told her companion a hundred 
stories^regarding it and old days. Though often 
lethar*C, and not seldom, it must be eoni’essed, out 
of tempcu*, the old lady would light up at times, when 
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her conversation became wonderfully lively, her wit 
and malice were brilliant, and her memory supplied 
her with a hundred anecdotes of a bygone age and 
society. Sure, ’t is hard with respect to Beauty, that 
its possessor should not have even a life-enjoyment of 
it, but be compelled to resign it after, at the most, 
some forty years’ lease. As the old woman prattled 
of her former lovers and admirers (her auditor having 
much more information regarding her pa.st career than 
her ladysliip knew of), 1 would look in her face, and, 
out of the ruins, try to build u}) in my fa-iicy a notion 
of her beauty in its ]»rime. What a homily 1 read 
there ! How the courts were grown with grass, the 
towers broken, the doors ajar, the fine gilt saloons 
tarnished, and the tapestries cobwebbed and torn! 
Yonder dilapidated was all alive once with 

s^dendor and music, and those dim windows were 
dazzling and blazing with light! What balls and 
feasts were once here, what s^dendor and laughter ! 
I could see lovers in waiting, crowds in admiration, 
rivals furious. I could imagine twilight assignations, 
and detect intrigues, though the curtains were close 
and drawn. I was oiten minded to say to the old 
woman as she talked, “ Madam, I know the story was 
not as you tell it, but so and so ” — (T had read at 
home the history of her life, as my dear old grand- 
father had wrote it) : and my fancy wandered about 
in her, amused and solitary, as I had walked about 
our father’s house at Castlewood, meditating on de- 
parted glories, and imagining ancient times. 

When Aunt Bernstein came to Castlewood, her 
relatives there, more, I think, on account of her own 
force of character, imperiousness, and sarcastic wit, 
than from their desire to possess her mond|^, were 
accustomed to pay her a great deal of respect and 
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deference, which she accepted as her due. She ex- 
j)ected the same treatment from tlie new Countess, 
whom shti was j)re2jared to greet with special good- 
humor. The mat<*h had been of her making. ^‘As 
you, you silly er(*ature, would not have the heiress,^’ 
she said, I was di‘termined she should not go out of 
the family,’’ and she laughingly told of many little 
schemes for bringing the marriage about. She had 
given the girl a coronet and Jier m’jdiew a hundred 
thousand ])Ounds. Of course slu^ should be welcome 
to both of tlimn. She was d(‘lighted with tlie little 
Countess’s courage and sjurit in routing the Dowager 
and Lady Fanny. Almost always pleased with pretty 
peo^de on luu* first introdiK'.tion to them. Madam 
Bernst(Mn rajfoled of her niece Lydia’s bright eyes 
and lovely little figure. The marriage wais altogether 
desirable. The old man was an obstacle, to be sure, 
and his talk and appearance somewhat too honudy. 
But h(^ will be got rid of. He is old and in delicate 
health. “ Tlci will want to go to America, or perhaps 
farther,” says tht» Jiaron ess, with a shrug. ‘‘As for 
the (diild, she had greitt fire and liveliness, and a 
Cherokee manmn*, which is not without its charm,” 
said the pleased old Barom^ss. “ Your brother had 
it — so have you. Master George! Nous la for- 
inerons, cette petite. Eugene wants character and 
vigor, but he is a finished gtmtleman, and between us 
we shall make the little savage perfectly presentable.” 
In this way we discoursed on the second afternoon, as 
we journeyed towards Castlewood. We lay at the 
“ King’s Anns ” at Bagshot the first night, where the 
Baroness was always received with profound respect, 
and thence drove post to Hexton, where she had 
written ft have my lord’s horses in waiting for her ; 
but these were not forthcoming at the inn, and after 
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a couple of hours we were obliged to proceed with our 
Bagshot horses to Castle wood. 

During this last stage of the journey, I am bound 
to say the old aunt’s testy humor returned, and she 
scarce spoke a single word for three hours. As for 
her companion, being prodigiously in love at the tinier, 
no doubt he did not press his aunt for conversation, 
but thought unceasingly about his Duleinea, until 
the coach actually reached Casthnvood Common, and 
rolled over tlie bridge before the house. 

The housekeeper was r(‘ady to eonduet lier hidyship 
to her ai)artments. My lord and lady both ab- 

sent. She did not know what had kept them, the 
housekeeper said, leading tlie way. 

‘‘Not that door, my lady!” cries the woman, as 
Madame do Bernstein put her hand u]>on the. door of 
the room which she had always occujued. “ That ’s 
her ladyship’s room now. This w;iy,” and our aunt 
followed, by no means in increased good-humor. I 
do not envy her maids when tlie.ir mistress was dis- 
pleased. But she had (deared her brow before she 
joined the family, and aj)peared in the drawing-room 
before supper-time with a countenance of tolerable 
serenity. 

“How d’ye do, Aunt?” was the Countess’s saluta- 
tion. “ I declare now, I was taking a nap wlien your 
ladyship arrived ! Hope you found your room fixed 
to your liking ! ” 

Having addressed three Iwief senbmces to tlie as- 
tonished old lady, the Countess now turned to her 
other guests, and direch'd her conversation to tliem. 
Mr. Warrington was not a little divan ted by her be- 
havior, and by the appearance of surprise and wrath 
which began to gather over Madam Bernstein’s face. 
“ La Petite,^' whom the Baroness pro])osed to “ form,” 
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was rather a rebellious subject, apparently, and pro- 
posed to take a form of her own. Looking once or 
twice rather anxiously towards his wife, my lord 
tried to atone for her pertness towards his aunt by 
profuse civility on liis own part ; indeed, when he so 
wished, no man could be more courteous or pleasing. 
He found a score of agreeable things to say to 
Madam Bernstein, He warmly congratulated Mr. 
Warrington on the glorious news which had come 
from America, and on his brother's safety. He drank 
a toast at su])per to Captain Warrington. Our fam- 
ily is distinguishing itself, Cousin,” he said ; and 
added, looking with fond significance toward his 
Countess, I hope the happiest days are in store for 
us all.” 

Yes, George ! ” says the little lady. You dl 
write and tell Harry that we are all very much 
pleased with him. This acttion at Quebec is a most 
glorious action ; and now we have turned the French 
king out of tlie country, should n’t be at all surprised 
if we set up for ourselves in America.” 

My love, you are talking treason ! ” cries Lord 
Castle wood. 

I am talking reason, anyhow, my lord. I ’ve no 
notion of folks being kept down, and treated as chil- 
dren forever ! ” 

George! Harry! I protest I was almost as much 
astonished as amused. “ When my brother hears 
that your ladyship is satislitnl with his (».onduct, his 
hap])iness will be complete,” I said gravely. 

Next day, when talking beside her sofa, where she 
chose to lie in state, the little Countess no longer 
called her cousin George,” but “ Mr. George,” as 
before ; on which Mr, George laughingly said she 
had changed her language since the previous day. 
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Guess I did it to tease old Madam Buzwig/^ says 
her ladyship. “ She wants to treat me as a (‘liild, and 
do the grandmother over me. 1 don’t want no grand- 
mothers, 1 don’t. I ’m the head of this house, and I 
intend to let lier know it. And 1 ’ve hrought her all 
the way from London in order to tell it her, too ! La! 
how she did look when 1 called you (Teorg(^ ! I might 
have called you George — only you had seen that lit' 
tie Theo first, and liked her ]>est, I sup[>ose.” 

Yes, I suppose 1 like Ju‘r l){*st,” says Mr. George. 

^^Well, 1 like you because* you tell the truth. Be- 
cause you was tin? only oiu^ of ’cjii in London who 
didn’t seem to care for my mom'y, though I was 
downright mad and angry with you once, and with 
myself too, and with that litthi swe(*thenrt of yours, 
who aiirt to be coin])ar(*d to me, 1 know she ain’t.’’ 

Don’t let us make the comparison, then !” I said 
laughing. 

1 suppose people must lie on tluur beds as they 
make ’em,” says she, with a little sigh. “ Dare say 
Miss Theo is very good, and you ’ll marry her and go 
to Virginia, and bo as dull as we are here. We were 
talking of jMiss Lambert, my loid, and I was wishing 
my cousin joy. How is old Goody to-day ? What a 
supper she did eat last night, and drink ! — drink like 
a dragoon ! Iso wonder she has got a headache, and 
keeps her room. Guess it takes her ever so long to 
dress herself.” 

<^You, too, may be feeble when you are old, and 
require rest and wine to warm you ! ” says Mr. 
Warrington. 

^^Hope I sha’n’t be like her when I’m old, any- 
how ! ” says the lady. “ Can’t see why I am to re- 
spect an old woman, because she hobbles on a stick, 
and has shaky hands, and false teeth ! ” And the 
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little heatlien sank back on ber couch, and showed 
twenty-four pearls of her own. 

“ La ! she adds, after gazing at both her hearers 
through the curled lashes of her brilliant dark eyes. 
“How frightened you both look! My lord has al- 
ready given me ever so many sermons about old 
Goody. You are both afraid of her : and I ain’t, 
that ’s all. Don’t look so scared at one another ! I 
ain’t a-going to bitti her head off. We shall have a 
battle, and I intend to win. How •did I serve the 
Dowager, if you ] dense, and my Lady Fanny, with 
their high and mighty' airs, when they tried to put 
down the Countess of Castlewood in her own house, 
and laugli at the poor American girl ? We had a 
fight, and which got the best of it, pray ? Mo and 
Goody will have another, and when it is over, you 
will see that we shall botli be perfect friends ! ” 

When, at this point of our conversation the door 
opened, and Madam Beatrix, elaborately dressed ac- 
cording to her wont, actually^ made her appearance, 
I, for my [)art, am not ashamed to own that 1 felt as 
great a panic as ever coward experienced. My lord, 
with his j)rofoundest bows and blandest courtesies, 
greeted his aunt and led her to the lire, by which my 
lady (who was already hoping for an heir to Castle- 
wood) lay reclining on her sofa. She did not attempt 
to rise, but smihKl a greeting to her venerable guest. 
And then, after a brief talk, in which she showed 
a perfect self-possession, while the two gentlemen 
blundered and hesitated with the. most dastardly 
tremor, my^ lord said : — 

“ If we are to look for those pheasants. Cousin, we 
had better go now.” 

“And I and^aunt will have a cozy afternoon. And 
you will tell me about Castlewood in the old times. 
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won’t you, Baroness ? ” says the new mistress of the 
mansion. 

O les Idches que les homines / I was so frightened, 
that I scarce saw anything, but vaguely felt that 
Lady Castlewood’s dark eyes were following me. 
My lord gripped my arm in the corridor, we quick- 
ened our paces till our retreat became a disgraceful 
run. We did not breathe freely till we were in the 
open air in the court-yard, wdiere the keepers and the 
dogs were waitii%. 

And what happened ? I ])rotest, children, I don’t 
know. But this is certain: if your mother had been 
a woman of the least spirit, or had known how to 
scold for five minutes during as many consecutive 
days of her early married life, there would have been 
no more humble, hen])ecked \vretch in Christendom 
than your father. AVIkui Parson Blake comes to 
dinner, don’t you see how at a glance from his little 
wife, he puts his glass down and says, ‘^No, thank 
you, Mr. Gumbo,” when old Gum brings him wane ? 
Blake wore a red coat hefoi’e he took to Idack, and 
walked up Breed’s Mill with a thousand bullets whis 
tling round his ears, before ever he saw our Bunker 
Hill in Suffolk. And tln^ hnveater of the 43d now 
dares not face a glass of old port wine ! ’T is his 
wife has subdued his (courage. The women can 
master us, and did they know their own strength 
were invincible. 

Well, then, what happened I know not on that 
disgraceful day of panic wlien your father fled the 
field, nor dared to see the lieroines engage ; but when 
we retivrned from our shooting, tlu? battle was over. 
America had revolted, and conquerqji the mother 
country. 



CHAPTER XL 


NEWS FKOM CANADA. 

Our Castlewood relatives kept us with them till 
tjhe coininencement of the new year,%nd after a fort- 
night’s absence (wliieli seemed like an age to the 
absurd and infatuated young man) he returned to 
the side of his charmer. Madame de Bernstein was 
not sorry to hnive the home of her father. She began 
to talk more fri‘ely as we got away from the place. 
What passed during that interview in wliich the bat- 
tle royal between her and her niece occurred, she 
never revealed. But the old lady talked no more of 
forming eette and, indeed, when she alluded to 

her, spoke in a nervous, laughing way, but without 
any hostility towards the young Countess. Her 
nephew Eugene, she said, Avas doomed to be hen- 
pecked for tlie rest of his days : that she saw clearly. 
A little order brought into the house would do it all 
the good possible. The little old vulgar American gen- 
tleman seemed to be a shrewd person, and would act 
advantag(‘ously as a steward. The Countess’s mother 
was a convict, she had heard, sent out from England, 
wliere no doubt slie liad beaten hemp in most of the 
jails ; but this news need not be carried to the town- 
crier: and, after all, in respect to certain kind of 
people, what mattered what their birth was ? The 
young woman would be honest for her own sake now: 
was shrewd eaiough, and would learn English pres- 
ently ; and the name to which she had a right was 
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great enough to get her into any society. A grocer, 
a smuggler, a slave-dealer, what mattered Mr. Van 
den Boscli’s pursuit or previous profession ? The 
Countess of Castlewood could alford to be anybody’s 
daughter, and as soon as my nephew produced her, 
says the old lady, it was our duty to stand by her. 

The ties of relationship binding Madame de Bern- 
stein strongly to her nephew, Mr. Warrington hoped 
that she would be disposed to be equally affectionate 
to her niece ; an# spoke of his visit to Mr. Hagan and 
his wife, for whom he entreated her aunt’s favor. 
But the old lady was obdurate regarding Lady Maria j 
begged that her name might never be mentioned, and 
immediately went^ on for two hours talking about no 
one else. She related a series of anecdot(js r(*garding 
her niece, which, as this book lies open virglnlbus 
puerisque^ to all the young people of the family, 1 
shall not choose to record. But this I will say of the 
kind creature, that if she sinned, she was not the. only 
sinner of the family, and if .she repented, that others 
will do W(dl to follow her example. Hagan, ’t is 
known, after he left the stage, led an (exemplary life, 
and was remarkable for eleganc-e and eloquence in the 
pulpit. His lady adojited extreme views, but was 
greatly respected in the sect which she joined ; and 
when I saw her last, talked to me of possessing a 
peculiar siiiritual illumination, which 1 strongly sus- 
pected at the time to be occasioned by the too free use 
of liquor : but I remember wlien she and husband 
were good to me and mine, at a period when sympathy 
was needful, and many a Pharisee turned away. 

I have told how easy it was to rise and fall in my 
fickle aunt’s favor, and how each of us brothers, by 
turns, was embraced and neglected. My turn of glory 
had been after the success of jny play. 1 was intro- 
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duced to the town-wits ; held iny place in their com- 
pany tolerably well ; was pronounced to be pretty well 
bred by the macaronis and people of fashion, and 
might have run a career amongst them had my purse 
been long enough; had I chose to follow that life; 
had I not loved at that time a pair of kind eyes better 
than the brightest orbs of the Gunnings or Chiidleighs, 
or all the painted beauties of the lianelagh ring. Be- 
cause I was fond of your mother, will it be believed, 
children, that my tastes were said 1m be low, and 
deplored by my genteel family ? So it was, and I 
know that my godly Lady Warrington and my 
worldly Madam Bernstein both laid their elderly 
heads together and lamented luy way of life. “ Why, 
with his name, he might marry anybody,” says meek 
Religion, who had ever one eye on heaven and one on 
the main chance. “ I meddle with no man^s affairs, 
and admire genius,” says Uncle, but it is a pity you 
consort with those poets and authors, and that sort of 
people, and tl^xt, w^heii you might have had a lovely 
creature, with a hundred thousand pounds, you let 
her slip and make up to a country-girl without a 
penny-piece.” 

*^But if I had promised her, Uncle ? ” says I. 

‘‘ Promise, promise ! these things are matters of 
arrangement and prudence, and demand a careful 
look-out. When you first committed yourself with 
little Miss Lambert, you had not seen the lovely 
American l^y whom your mother wished you to 
marry, as a P>od mother naturally would. And your 
duty to your mother, Nephew, — your duty to the 
Fifth Commandment, would have warranted your 
breaking with Miss L., and fulfilling yoiir excellent 

mother’s intentions regarding Miss what was the 

Countess’s Dutch name ? Never mind. A name is 
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nothing ; but a plum, Master George, is something to 
look at! Why, I have my dear little Miley at a 
dancing-school with Miss Barwcll, Nabob BarwelTs 
daughter, and I don’t disguise my wish that the 
children may contracit an attachment which may en- 
dui*e through their lives ! I t(dl the Nabob so. We 
went from tlie House of Commons one dancing-day 
and saw them. ’T was beautiful to see the young 
things walking a minuet together ! It Iwouglit tears 
into my eyes, fcr I have a feeling heart, George, and 
I love my boy ! ” 

But if I prefer Miss Lambert, Uncle, with two- 
pence to her fortune, to the Countess, with her 
hundred thousand pounds ? ” 

‘‘Why, then, sir, yoii have a singular taste, that’s 
all,” says the old gentleman, turning on his heel and 
leaving me. And 1 could perfectly understand his 
vexation at my not being Jible to see the world as he 
viewed it. 

Nor did my Aunt Bernstein much like the engage- 
ment which I had made, or the family with which I 
passed so much of my time. Their simple ways 
wearied, and perhaps annoyed, the old woman of the 
world, and she no more relished their company than a 
certain person (who is not so black as he is painted) 
likes holy water. The old lady chafed at my for- 
ever dangling at my sweetheart’s lap. Having risen 
mightily in her favor, 1 began to fall again ; and once 
more Harry was the favorite, and his birth er, Heaven 
knows, not jealous. " 

He was now our family hero. He wrote us brief 
letters from the seat of war where he was engaged, 
Madam Bernstein caring little at first about the letters 
or the writer, for they were siin}>le, and the facts he 
narrated not over interesting. We had early learned 
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in London the news of the action on the glorious first 
of August at Minden, where Wolfe\s old regiment was 
one of the British six which helped to achieve the vie- • 
tory on that famous day. At tlie same hour, the 
young general lay in his bed, in sight of Quebec, 
stricken down by fever, and perhaps rage and dis- 
appointment, at tlie chi*ck which his troops had just 
received. 

Arriving in the St. Lawrence in June, the fleet 
whieli brought Wolfe and his army had landed them 
on the last day of the month on the Island of Orleans, 
opposite which rises the great cliff of Quebec. After 
the great action in which his General fell, the dear 
brother who accom})anied the cliief, wrote home to me 
one of his simple letters, describing his modest share 
in that glorious day, but addcal nothing to the many 
descriptions already wrote of the action of the 13 th of 
September, save only I remember be wrote, from the 
testimony of a brother aide-ihi-vamj} wlio was by his 
side, that the General never spoka at all after receiv- 
ing his death -wouml, so that the phrase ay Inch has 
been put into tlie mouth of the dying hero may be 
considered as no more authentic than an oration of 
Livy or Thucydides. 

From his position on the island, which lies in the 
great channel of the river to the north of the town, 
the General was ever hungrily on the look-out for a 
chance to meet and attack his enemy. Above the city 
and below he landed, — nowhere and now there ; 
he was bent'tipon attacking wherever he saw an open- 
ing. ’T was surely a prodigious fault on the part of 
the Marquis of ^rontcalrn, to accept a battle from 
Wolfe on equal terms, for the Ibdtish General had no 
artillery, and when we had made our famous scalade 
of the heights, and were on the Plains of Abraham, 
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we were a little nearer the city, certainly, but as far 
off as ever from being within it. 

The game that was played between the brave chiefs 
of those two gallant little anaies, and which lasted 
from July until Mr. Wolfe won the crowning hazard 
in September, must have been as int(u*esting a match 
as ever eager players engaged in. On the very first 
night after the landing (as my brother has narrated 
it) the sport began. At midnight the French sent a 
flaming squadron of fire-ships down upon the British 
ships which were discharging their stores at Orleans. 
Our seamen thought it was good sj)ort to tow the fire- 
ships clear of tlic fleet, and ground them on the shore, 
where they burned ou^t. 

As vsoon as the French commander heard that our 
ships had entered tlie river, he marched to Beauport 
in advance of the city and there took up a strong posi- 
tion. When our stores and hospitals were established, 
our General crossed over from his island to the left 
shore, and drew nearer to his enemy. He had the 
ships in the river behind him, but the whole country 
in face of him was in arms. The Indians in the 
forest seized our advanced parties as they strove to 
clear it, and murdered them with horrible tortures. 
The French were as savage as their Indian friends. 
The Montmorenci River rushed between Wolfe and the 
enemy. He could neither attack these nor the city 
behind them. 

Bent on seeing whether there was no other point at 
which his foe might be assailable, the General passed 
round the town of Quebec and skirted the left shore 
beyond. Everywhere it was guarded, as well as in 
his immediate front, and having run the gantlet of 
the batteries up and down the river, he returned to 
his post at Montmorenci. On the right of the French 
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position, across the Montmorenci River, which was 
fordable at low tide, was a redoubt of the enemy. He 
would have that. Perhaps, to defend it, the French 
chief would be forced €)ut from his lines, and a battle 
be brought on. Wolfe determined to play these odds. 
He would f(^t(*h over the body of his army from the 
Island of Orleans, and attack from the 8t. Lawrence. 
He would time his attack, so that, at shallow water, 
his lienttmants, ]\Iuri‘ay and Tovmsend, might cross 
the Montmorenci, and, at the last day of July, he 
played this d('S])(‘rate game. 

He first, and (huieral Mon(‘kton, his second in com- 
mand (setting out from l\)int Levi, which he occu- 
pied), (*ross(Hl o\Tr the St. Lawrence from their 
respective stations, being received witli a storm of sliot 
and artillery as t3i(‘y rowed to the shore. No sooner 
were the tro()]»s landed than they rushed at tln^ 
French rtnloubt without order, w(*re shot down befon*. 
it in great numbers, and were obliged to fall ba(dv. 
At the ])reconceit(Ml signal the troops on the otluu’ 
side of the Montiuoreiu!! advanced ai'ross the river in 
perfec^t order. The enemy even evacuated the redoubt, 
and fell back to tlunr lines, but from these the assail- 
ants were r(‘ceiv(Hl with so s(‘vcre a fire that an 
impression on them was hopeless, and the General 
had to r(*treat. 

That battle of Montmorenci (whicdi my brother 
Harry and 1 have fought again many a time over our 
wine) formed the dismal burden of tlie first despatch 
from Mr. Wolfe whicli reacdied Plngland, ami idinigtal 
us all ill gloom. What more might one expect of a 
commander so rash ? What disasters might one not 
foretell ? Was ever scheme so wild as to bring three 
great bodies of men, across broad rivers, in the face of 
murderous batteries, merely on the chance of inducing 
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an enemy strongly intrenched and guarded, to leave 
his position and come out and engage us ? ^Twas the 
talk of the town. No wonder grave })eople shook 
their heads, and prophesicMl fi](|sh disaster. The Gen- 
eral, who took to his bed after this failure, shuddering 
with fever, was to live barely six weeks longer, and 
die immortal ! How is it, and by what, and whom, 
that Greatn(*ss is achieved? Is Merit — is Madness 
the patron ? Is it Frolic or Fortune ? Is it Fate 
that awards successes and def(‘ats ? Is it the Just 
Cause that ever wins ? How did the French gain 
Canada from the savage, and we from the French, and 
after whi<*h of tlie conquests was the right time to 
sing Te Ihuim ? We are always for implicating 
Heaven in our (piarrels, and causing the gods to inter- 
vene whatever the jwdus may be. Does Broughton, 
after pomimdling and bc-ating Slack, lift up a black 
(‘ye to Jove and thank him for the victory ? And if 
ten thousand boxers are to be so heard, why not one ? 
And if Broughton is to be grateful, what is Slack 
to be ? 

“ By the list of disabled officers (many of whom are of rank) 
you may perceive, sir, that the army is much weakened. By 
the nature of this river the most formidable part of the arma- 
ment is deprived of the power of acting, yet we have almost 
the whole force of Canada to oppose. In this situation there 
is such a choice of difficulties, that I own myself at a loss how 
to <leterniiiie. The affairs of Great Britain, I know, require 
the most vigorous measures; but then the courage of a hand- 
ful of brave men should be exerted only where there is some 
hope of a iiivora])le event. The Admiral and I have examined 
the town with a view to a general assault : and he would read- 
ily join in this or any other measure for the public service; 
but I (iannot propo.se to him an undertaking of so dangerous a 
nature, and promising so little succjess. ... I found myself 
so ill, and am still so weak, that I begged the general officers 
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to consult together for the public utility. They are of opin- 
ion that they should try by conveying up a corps of 4,()()0 or 
5,000 mtui (which is nearly the whole strength of the army, 
after the ])ointH of Levi tmd Orleans are put in a proper state 
of defence) to draw the*nemy from their present position, 
and bring them to an acition. 1 have acquiescaul in their pro- 
posal, and we are preparing to put it into execution.” 

So wrote the (xenerjil (of whose noble letters it is 
clear our dear scribe was not the author or s(^eretary) 
from his head-quarters at MontinoreiKu Falls on the 
2d day of Septiuuber : and on the 14th of October 
following, the liodiiey cutter arrived with the sad 
news in England. 'The attack had failed, the chief 
was sick, the army dwindling, the menaced city so 
strong that assault was almost impossible ; “ the 
only chance was to fight the Marquis of Montcalm 
upon terms of less disadvantage than attacking liis 
intrencliments, and, if ]>ossible, to draw liim from his 
present ])Osition.” Would the French chief, whose 
great military g(uiius was known in Europe, fall into 
such a snare ? No wonder there werci j^ale looks in 
th(i City at tlie news, and doubt and gloom whereso- 
ever it was known. 

Three days after this first melancholy intelligence, 
came the famous letters announcdiig that wonderful 
consummation of fortune with which Mr. Wolfe’s 
wonderful career ended. If no man is to be styled 
happy till his deatli, what shall we say of this one ? 
His end was so glorious, that I protest not even his 
mother nor his mistress ought to have deplored it, or 
a,t any rate have wished him alive again. I know it 
is a hero we speak of ; and yet I vow I scarce know 
whether in the last act of his life I admire the result 
of genius, invention, and daring, or the boldness of 
a gambler winning surprising odds. Suppose his as* 
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cent discovered a half-hour sooner, and his people, as 
they would have been assuredly, beaten back ? Sup- 
pose the Marquis of Montcalm not to quit his in- 
trenched lines to accept strange challenge ? 

Suppose these — and none of them depend 

ui)on Mr. Wolfe at all — and what becomes of the 
glory of the young hero, of the great Minister who 
discovered him, of the intoxicated nation which rose 
up frantic with self-gratulation at the victory ? I 
say, what fate is it that shapes our ends, or those of 
nations ? In the many hazardous games which my 
Lord Chatham jdayed, he won this prodigious one. 
And as the greedy British hand seized the Canadas, 
it let fall the United States out of its grasp. 

To be sure this wisdom (V a]) res coup is easy. We 
wonder at this man’s rashness now tlie deed is done, 
and marvel at the other’s fault. What generals some 
of us are upon paper ; what repartees come to our 
mind when the talk is finished ; and, the game over, 
how well we see how it slimdd have be(ui ])layed ! 
Writing of an event at a distance of thirty years, ’t is 
not difficult now to criti(*ise and find fault. But at 
the time when we first heard of Wolfe’s glorious 
deeds upon the rhains of Abraham — of that army 
marshalled in darkness and carried silently up the 
midnight river — of those rocks scaled by the intrepid 
leader and his troops — of that miraculous security 
of the enemy,' of his present acceptance of our chal- 
lenge to battle, and of his defeat on the open ])lain 
by the sheer valor of his conqueror — we were all in- 
toxicated ill England by the news. The whole nation 
rose up and felt itself the stronger for Wolfe’s vic- 
tory. Not merely all men engaged in the battle, but 
those at home who had condemned its rashness, f<‘lt 
themselves heroes. Our spirit rose as that of our 
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enemy faltered. Friends embraced each other when 
they met. Coffee-houses and public places were 
thronged with people eager to talk the news. Court- 
iers rushed to the and the great Minister by 

whose wisdom the campaign had been decreed. 
When he showed himself, the x)<^"ople followed him 
with shouts and blessings, reojde did not deplore 
the dead warrior, but admired his euthanaHia. Should 
James Wolfe’s friends weep and wear mourning, be- 
cause a chariot had come from the skies to fetch him 
away ? Let them watch with wonder, and see him 
departing, radiant; rising above us superior. To 
have a friend who had been near or about him was to 
be distinguished. Every soldier who fought with 
him was a h(n*o. In our fond little circle I know 
’t was a distinction to be Harry \s brother. We should 
not in the least wonder but that he, from his previous 
knowledge of the x^la(*,e, had found the way up the 
heights which the British army took, and pointed it 
out to his Geiu'ral. His promotion would follow as 
a raatt(‘r of course. Why, oven our Uncle Warring- 
ton wrote letters to bless Heaven and congratulate 
me and himself upon the share Harry liad had in tlie 
glorious achievement. Our Aunt Beatrix opened her 
house and received company upon the strength of the 
victory. I became a hero from my likeness to my 
brother. As for Parson Bainpson, he preached such 
a sermon that his auditors (some of whom had been 
warned by his reverence of the coming discourse) 
were with difhculty restrained from huzzaing the 
orator, and w(U‘e mobbed as they left the chapel. 

DonT talk to me, Madam, about grief, says Gen- 
eral Lambert to his wife, who, dear soul, was for al- 
lowing herself some small indulgence of her favoribi 
sorrow on the day when Wolfe’s remains were glorb 
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ously buried at Greenwich. our boys could come 
by such deaths as J aines’s, you know you would ii't 
prevent them from being shot, but would scale the 
Abraham Heights to see the thing done ! Wouldst 
thou mind dying in the arms of vi(*,tory, Charley ? ” 
he asks of the little hero from the Chartreux. 'Fhat 
1 would n’t,” says the little man; and the Doctor 
gave us a holiday, too.’’’ 

Our Harry’s })romotion was insured aft(*r his share 
in the famous battle, and our aunt announced her 
intention of purchasing a company for him. 



CHAPTER XII. 


THE COURSE OF TRUE LOVE. 

Had your father, young folks, possessed the eom- 
Hioiiest share of ])rudeu(;e, not only would this (dia])tt*r 
of his history never have been written, but yon your- 
selves would never have appeared in the world to 
plague him in a hundred ways : to sliout and laugh 
in the passages when he wants to be quiet a-t his 
books; to wake him wdien he is dozing after dinner, 
as a healthy country gentleman should : to mislay his 
spectacles fen* him, and steal away his newspaper 
wIkui he waijts to read it; to ruin him with tailors’ 
bills, raantua-makers’ bills, tutors’ bills, as you all of 
you do : to bre^ak his rest of nights when you have 
the im])ud(me,(^ to fall ill, and when he would sleep 
iindisturl)ed, but that your silly mother will never be 
4][uiet for half an hour; and when doan can’t slee]), 
wdiat use, ])ray, is there in Darby ])utting on his 
nightcap ? Every trifling ailment that any one of 
you has had, has scari'd her so that I ])rotost I have 
never been traiupiil ; aiid, 'were I not the most long- 
suffering creature in the world, would liave liked to 
be rid of the whole pack of you. And now, forsooth, 
that you have grown out of childhood, long petticoats, 
chicken-pox, small-pox, whooping-cough, scarlet fever, 
and the other delectable accidents of puerile life, what 
must that unconscionable woman propose but to ar- 
range the south rooms as a nursery for possible grand- 
children, and set up the Captain with a wife, and make 
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him marry early because we did ! He is too fond, she 
says, of Brookes’s ” and “ Goosetree’s ’’ when he is in 
London. She has the perversity to hint that, though 
an entree to Carlton House may be very pleasant, ’t is 
very dangerous for a young gentleman : and she would 
have Miles live away from temptation, and sow his 
wild oats, and marry, as we did. Marry ! my dear 
creature, we had no business to marry at all ! By the 
laws of common prudence and duty, I ought to have 
backed out of my little engagement with Miss Theo 
(who would have married somebody else), and taken a 
ricdi wife. Your Umdo John was a parson and e.ould n’t 
fight, poor Charley was a boy at sdiool, and your 
grandfather was too old a man to call me to account 
with sword and pistol. I repeat there never was a 
more foolish match in the world than ours, and our 
relations were perfectly right in being angry with us. 
What are relations made for, indeed, but to be angry 
and find fault ? When Hester marries, do you mind, 
Master George, to (luarrel witli her if she does not 
take a husband of your selecting. When George has 
got his living, after being senior wrangler and fellow 
of his college. Miss Hester, do you l^s up your littler 
nose at the young lady he shall fancy. As for you, 
my little Theo, I can’t part with you} You must not 
quit your old father ; for he likes you to play Haydn 
to him, and peel his walnuts after dinner. 

1 On the blank leaf opposite this paragra])h is written, in a large, 
girlish haiul : — 

“ I never intend to go. — Tiikodosia.” 

** Nor 1. — Hestek.’' 

They both married, as I see by the note in the family Bible, Miss 
Theodosia Warrington to Joseph Clinton, son of the Rev. Joseph 
Blake, and himself subseciucnily Master of Rodwell Regis Gram- 
mar School ; and Miss Hester Mary, in 1 804, to Captain F. llaudy- 
man, R. N. — Ed. 
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Whilst they had the blessing (forsooth ! ) of meet- 
ing, and billing and cooing every day, the two young 
people, your parents, went on in a fool’s paradise, lit- 
tle heeding the world round about them, and all its 
tattling and meddling. Rinaldo was as brave a war- 
rior as ev^r slew Turk, but you know he loved dan- 
gling in Armida’s garden. Pray, my Lady Armida, 
what did you mean by flinging your spells over me in 
youth, so that not glory, not fashion, not gaming- 
tables, not the society of men of wit in whose way I fell, 
could keep me long from your ai)ron-strings, or out of 
reach of your dear simple pratth^ ? I^ray, my dear, 
what used we to sa}^ to each other during those, end- 
less hours of meeting ? I never went to sleep after 
dinner then. Whie.h of us was so witty ? Was it I 
or you ? And how came it our conversations were so 
delightful ? I remember that year I did not even 
care to go and see my Lord Ferrers tried and hung, 
when all the world was running after his lordship. 
The King of Prussia’s capital was taken ; had the 
Austrians and Russians been emaimped round the 
Tower there could scarce have been more stir in Lon- 
don : yet Miss "ij^co and her young gentleman felt no 
inordinate emotion of pity or indignation. What to 
us was the fate of Leipzig or Berlin ? The truth is, 
that dear old house in Dean Street was an enchanted 
garden of delights. I have been as idle since, but 
never as happy. Shall we order the post-chaise, my 
dear, leave the children to keep house ; and drive u]) to 
London and see if the old lodgings are still to be let ? 
And you shall sit at your old phu^e in the window, 
and wave a little handkerchief as T walk up the* 
stWet. Say what we did was imprudent. Would we 
not do it over again ? My good folks, if Venus had 
walked into the room and challenged the apple, I was 
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so infatuated, I would have given if your mother. 
And had she had the choicie, she would have pre- 
ferred her humble servant in a threadbare coat to my 
Lord Clive with all his diamonds. 

Once, to be sure, and for a brief time in that year, I 
had a notion of going on the highway iu or<ler to be 
cauglit and hung as my Lord Ferrei's ; or of joining 
the King of Prussia, and requesting some of his 
Majesty’s enemies to knock my brains out; or of on- 
listing for the India service, and performing some 
de8})erate exploit which should end in my bodily de- 
struction. Ah me ! that was imh^ed a dreadful tijiie ! 
Your mother scarce dares speak of it now, save in a 
wdiisper of terror ; or think of it — it was such cruel 
pain. She was unhappy years after on the anniver- 
sary of the day, until one of you was born on it. 
Suppose we had been parted ; what had come to us ? 
What had my lot been without her ? As I think of 
that possibility, the whole world is a blank. I do not 
say were we parted now. It has pleased God to give 
us thirty years of union. We have reached the 
autumn season. Our successors are appointc'd and 
ready ; and that one of us who is itet called away, 
knows the survivor will follow erliong. But we 
were actually parted in our youth ; and I tremble to 
think what might have been, had not a dearest friend 
brought us together. 

Unknown to myself, and very likely meaning only 
my advantage, my relatives in England had chosen to 
write to Madam Esmond in Virginia, and represent 
what they were pleased to call the folly of the en- 
♦gagement I had contracted. Every one of them sang 
the same song : and I saw the letters, and burned tlie 
whole (mrsed pack of them years afterwards when 
my mother showed them to me at home in Virginia. 
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Aunt Bernstein was forward with her advice. A 
young person, with no wonderful good looks, of no 
family, with no money; — was ever such an impru- 
dent eoiiiie(‘.tion, and ought it not for dear George’s 
sake to be broken off? Slie liad several eligible 
matches in view for me. AYitli my name and pros- 
pects, ’t was a shame T should throw myself away on 
this young lady ; her sister ought to interpose — and 
so fortli. 

]VIy Lady Warrington must write, too, and in her pe- 
(Uiliar maiiiKU’. Her ladyship’s letter was garnished 
witli scrij)ture texts. She dressed h(*r worldliiiess out 
in phyla{;teries. Sin', pointed out liow 1 was living in 
an unworthy society of player-folks, and the like peo- 
ple, wlio she covild not say were absolutely without 
religion (LL^aveii forbid!), but who were de^dorably 
worldly. 8he would iiof say an artful woman had 
ivvelgled me for Jier thtughter, having in vain tried to 
cai)tivate my youngcu’ brother. She was far from 
saying any harm of the young woman T had selected; 
but at the least this was certain, Miss L. had no for- 
tune or ex})eetations, and her parents might naturally 
be anxious to (:||injn*omise me. She had taken coun- 
sel, etc,., *e had souglit for guidance when? it 

was, <?tc. Feeling what her dutg was, she had deter- 
mined to speak. Sir Miles, a man of excellent judg- 
ment in tlie affairs of this world (though he knew and 
sought a better), fully agreed with her in opinion, nay, 
desired her to write, and entreat her sister to inter- 
fere, that the ill-advised match should not take place. 

And who besides must put a little ling(‘r into the 
pie but the new Countess of Castle wood ? She wrote 
a majestic letter to Madam Esmond, and stated, tliat 
having been ])la(ied by Providence at the head of the 
Esmond family, it was her duty to eommurlie^^te with 
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her kinswoman and warn her to break off this mar* 
riage. I believe the three women laid their heads 
together previously ; and, packet after packet, sent 
off their warnings to the Virginian lady. 

One raw April morning as Corydon goes to pay his 
usual duty to Phyllis, he finds, not his charmer with 
her dear smile as usual ready to welcome him, but 
Mrs. Lambert, with very red eyes, and the General * 
as pale as death. “ Head this, George Warrington ! ’’ 
says he, as his wife’s head drops between her hands ; 
and he puts a letter before me, of which I recognized 
the handwriting. I can hear now the sobs of the 
good Aunt Lambert, and to this day the noise of fire- 
irons stirring a fire in a room overhead gives me a 
tremor. I heard such a noise that day in the girls’ 
room where the sisters were together. Poor gentle 
child ! Poor Theo ! 

“ What can I do after this, George, my poor boy ? ” 
asks the General, pacing the room with desperation in 
his face. 

I did not quite read the whole of Madam Esmond’s 
letter, for a kind of sickness and faintness came over 
me ; but I fear I could say some of it now by heart. 
Its style was good, and its actual words temperate 
enough, though they only implied that Mr. and Mrs. 
Lambert had inveigled me into the marriage ; that 
they knew such an union was unworthy of me 5 that 
(as Madam E. understood) they had desired a similar 
union for her younger son, which project, not un- 
luckily for him, perhaps, Avas given up when it was 
found that Mr. Henry Warrington was not the in- 
heritor of the Virginian property. If Mr. Lambert 
was a man of spirit and honor, as he was represented 
to be, Madam Esmond scarcely supposed that, after 
her representations, he woqld persist i^ desiring this 
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match. She would not lay commands upon her son, 
whose temper she knew; but for the sake of Miss 
Lambert’s own reputation and comfort, she urged 
that the dissolution of the engagement should come 
from her family, and not from the just unwillingness 
of Rachel Esmond Warrington of Virginia. 

God help us, George ! ” the General said, “ and 
give us all strength to bear this grief, and these 
charges which it has pleased your mother to bring ! 
They are hard, but they don’t matter now. What is 
of most importance, is to spare as much sorrow as we 
can to my ])oor girl. I know you love her so well, 
that you will help me and her mother to make the 
blow as tolerable as we may to that poor gentle heart. 
Since she was born she has never given pain to a soul 
alive, and ’t is cruel that she should be made to suf- 
fer.” And as he spoke he passed his hand across his 
dry eyes. 

It was my fault, Martin ! It was my fault I ” 
weeps the poor mother. 

Your mother spoke us fair, and gave her prom- 
ise,” said the father. 

And do you think I will withdraw mine ? ” cried 
I ; and protested, with a thousand frantic vows, what 
they knew full well, that I was bound to Theo be- 
fore Heaven, and that nothing should part me from 
her.” 

She herself will demand the parting. She is a 
good girl, God help me ! and a dutiful. She will not 
have her father and mother called schemers, and 
treated with scorn. Your mother knew not, very 
likely, what she was doing, but ’tis done. You may 
see the child, and she will tell you as much. Is Theo 
dressed, Molly ? I brought the letter home from my 
office last evening after you were gone. The women 
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have had a bad night. She knew at once by my face 
that there was bad news from America. She read 
the letter quite firmly. She said she would like to 
see you and say Good-by. Of course, George, you 
will give me your word of honor not to try and see 
her afterwards. As soon as my business will let me 
we will get away from this, but Mother and I think 
we are best all together. ’T is you, perhaps, had best 
go. But give me your word, at any rate, that you 
will not try and see her. We must spare her pain, 
sir ! We must spare her pain ! ” And the good man 
sat down in such deep anguish himself that I, who 
was not yet under the full pressure ot my. own grief, 
actually felt his, and piti(‘d it. It could not be tliat 
the dear lips I had kissed yesterday were to speak to 
me only once more. We Avere all here together : lov- 
ing each other, sitting in the room where we met 
every day ; my drawing on the table by her little 
work-box : she was in the chamber up stairs ; she 
must come down presently. 

Who is this opens the door ? I see her sweet face. 
It was like our little Mary’s when we thought she 
would die of the fever. There was even a smile upon 
her lips. She comes up and kisses me. Good-by, 
dear George ! ” she says. Great heaven ! An old 
man sitting in this room, — with my wife’s work-box 
opposite, and she but five minutes away, my eyes 
grow so dim and full that I can’t see the book before 
me. I am three-and-twenty years old again. I go 
through every stage of that agony. I once had it 
sitting in my own postchaise, with my wife actually 
by my side. Who dared to sully her sweet love with 
suspicion? Who had a right to stab such a soft 
bosom ? Don’t you see my ladies getting their knives 
ready, and the poor child baring it ? M[y wife comes 
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in. Slie has been serving out tea or tobacco to some 
of her pensioners. ‘‘What is it makes you look so 
angry, Papa ? she says. “ My love ! I say, “ it is 
the thirteenth of April.^' A pang of pain shoots across 
her face, followed by a tender smile. She has under- 
gone the martyrdom, and in the midst of the pang 
comes a halo of forgiveness. I can’t forgive ; not 
until my days of dotage come, and T cease remember- 
ing anything. “ Hal will be home for Easter ; he will 
bring two or three of his friends with him from Cam- 
bridge,” she says. And straightway she falls to 
devising schemes for amusing the boys. When is 
she ever occupied, but with jdans for making others 
hai3i)y ? 

A genthnnan sitting in spectacles before an old 
ledger, and writing down pitiful remembrances of his 
own condition, is a quaint and ridiculous object. My 
corns hurt me, I know, but I suspect my neighbor’s 
shoes pinch him too. I am not going to howl much 
over my own grief, or enlarge at any great length on 
this one. Maii}'^ another man, I dare say, has had the 
light of his day suddenly put out, the joy of his life 
extinguished, and has been left to darkness and vague 
torture. I liave a book I tried to read at this time of 
gi;ief — ‘‘ Howell’s Letters ” — and when I come to 
the part about Prince Charles in Spain, up starts the 
whole tragedy alive again. I went to Brighthelm- 
stone, and there, at the inn, had a I’oom facing tlie 
east, and saw the sun get up ever so many mornings, 
after blank nights of wakefulness, and smoked my 
pipe of Virginia in his face. When I am in that 
place by chance, and see the sun rising now, I shake 
my fist at him, thinking, 0 orient l*ho?,bus, what horri- 
ble grief and savage wrath have you not seen me 
suffer ! Though my wife is mine ever so long, I say 
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I am angry just the same. Who dared, I want to 
know, to make us suffer so ? I was forbidden to see 
her. I kept iny promise, and remained away from 
the house : that is, after that horrible meeting and 
parting. But at night I would go and look at her 
window, and watch the lamp burning there ; 1 would 
go to the Chartreux (where I knew another boy) and 
call for her brother, and gorge him with cakes and 
half-crowns. I would meanly have her elder brother 
to dine, and almost kiss him wlieii ho -went away. I 
used to breakfast at a coffee-house in. Whitehall, in 
order to see Lambert go to his office; and we would 
salute each other sadly, and pass on without speaking. 
Wliy did not the women come out ? Tliey never did. 
Tdiey were j)ractising on h(*.r, and i)ersuading her to 
try and forget me. Oh, the weary, weary days I Oh, 
the maddening time 1 At last a doctor’s chariot used 
to draw u]) before the Oenerars house ev(‘ry day. 
Was she ill ? I fear I was rather ghul she was ill. 
My own suff'cu’ing was so infernal, that 1 greedily 
wanted her to share my pain. And would slm not? 
What grief of mine has it not felt, that gentlest and 
most compassionate of hearts ? What pain would it 
not suffer to spare mine a pang ? 

1 souglit that doctor out. 1 had an interview with 
him. I told my story, and laid bare my luiart to him, 
with an outburst of passionate sincerity, whic>h won 
his sympathy. My {confession enabled him to uiuhcr- 
stand his young patient’s malady ; for which his drugs 
had no remedy or anodyne. 1 had pi’omised not to 
see her, or to go to lucr : 1 Inul k(cpt my promise. 1 
had promised to leave London : I had gone away. 
Twice, thrice I went bacck and told my sufferings to 
him. He would take my fete now and again, and 
always receive me kindly, and let me speak. Ah, how 
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I clung to him ! I suspect he must have been un- 
happy once in his own life, he knew so well and 
gently how to succor the miserable. 

He did not tell me how dangerously, though he did 
not disguise from me how gravely and seriously, my 
dearest girl liad been ill. I told him everything — 
that I would marry her, and brave every chance and 
danger; that, without her, I was a man utterly 
wrecked and ruin(‘d, and car(‘d not what became of 
me. My mother had once consented, and had now 
chosen to withdi'aAV her cons(*nt, when the tie between 
us had be(;n, as 1 Indd, drawn so tdosely together, as 
to be paramount to all filiid duty. 

I tliink, sir, if your mother heard you, and saw 
Miss Lambert, she would relent,’’ said the doctor. 
Who was my mother to hold me in bondage ; to claim 
a right of inis^uy over me; and to take this angel out 
of 111 }^ arms ? 

Ii(‘ could not,” lie said, ‘^>0 a message-car lier 
between young ladies who were pining and young 
lovers on whom the sweetlu^arts’ gates were shut : 
but so iiiucli he would venture to say that he had 
seen me, and was prescribing for me, too.” Yes, he 
7nust have been unbappy once, hims(‘lf, I saw him, 
you may be sure, on the very day when he had kei)t 
his promise to me. He said she seemed to bo com- 
forted by hearing news of me. 

“ She bears her suffering with an angelical sweet- 
ness. I prescribe Jesuit’s bark, which she takes ; 
but I am not sure the hearing of you has not done 
more good than the medicine.” The women owned 
afterwards that they had never told the General of 
the doctor’s new patient. 

I know not what wild expressions of gratitude 1 
poured out to the good doctor for the comfort he 
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brought me. Ilis treatment was curing two unhappy 
sick persons. ’T was but a drop of water, to be sure ; 
but then a droy) of water to a man raging in torment. 
1 loved the ground he trod upon, blessed the hand 
that took mine, and had felt her pulse. 1 liad a ring 
with a pretty caim^o head of a H(‘reules uj)on it. 
’T was too small for his finger, nor did the good old 
man wear such ornaments. I made him liang it to 
his wateh-(‘hain, in hopes that she might see it, and 
recognize that the token came from me. How I 
fastened upon Spencer at this time (my friend of the 
Temple who also had an unfortunate love-match), and 
walked with him from my apartments to the Temple, 
and he bac.k with me to Bedford (Jardiuis, and our 
talk was forever about our women ! I dare say I 
told everybody of my grief. My good landlady and 
Betty the housemaid }>itied me. My son Miles, who, 
for a wonder, luis Ixmui reading in iny MS., says, By 
Jove, sir, I didn’t know you and my mother were 
took in this kind of way. The year 1 joincal, I was 
hit very bad myself. An infernal little jilt that 
threw me over for Sir (’raven Oaks of our regiment. 
I thought I should have gone crazy.” And he gives 
a melancholy whistle, and walks away. 

The General had to leave London presently on one 
of his military inspections, as the (h)ctor casually told 
me; but, having given my word that I would not 
seek to present myself at his lions e, I kept it, avail- 
ing myself, however, as you may be sure, of the good 
physician’s leave to visit him, and have news of his 
dear patient. His accounts of her were far from en- 
couraging. She does not rally,” lie said. We 
must get her ba(‘-k to Kent again, or to the sea.” I 
did not know then that the poor child had begged 
and prayed so piteously not to be moved, that her 
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parents, divining, perhaps, the reafion of her desire to 
linger in London, and feeling that it might be danger- 
ous not to humor her, had yielded to her entreaty, 
and consented to remain in town. 

At last one morning I came, ])retty much as usual, 
and took my ])lace in my doctor’s front parlor, whence 
his patients were called in their turn to his consult- 
ing-room. Here I remained, looking heedlessly over 
the books on the table and taking no notice of any 
jxu’son in' the room, which speedily em])tied itself of 
all, save me and one lady who sat with her veil down. 
I us(‘d to stay till the last, for Osborn, the doctor’s 
man, knew my business, and that it was not my own 
illness, I came for. 

When the room was empty of all save me and the 
lady, she puts out two little hands, cries in a voice 
whi(;h made me start, “Don’t you know me, George?’^ 
And the lu'xt minute I liave my arms round her, and 
kissed her as heartily as ever I kissed in my life, and 
gave way to a j)assionate outgush of emotion the most 
refr(*shing, for my parched soul had been in rage and 
torture for six weeks past, and this was a glimpse of 
heaven. 

AYlio was it, children ? You think it was your 
motlier whom the doctor had brought to me ? No. It 
was Hetty. 



CHAPTEE XIII. 


INFORMS US HOW MR. WARRINGTON JUMPED 
INTO A LANDAU. 

The emotion at the first surprise and greeting over, 
the little maiden began at once. 

So you are conn* at last to ask after Theo, and you 
feel very soriy that your neglect lias made her so ill ? 
^ For six weeks slie has been unwell, and you have 
never asked a word about her ! Very kind of you, 
Mr. George, I ^rn sure ! ” 

Kind ! ” gasps out Mr. Warrington. 

I suppose you call it kind to be with her every 
day and all day for a year, and then to leave her 
without a word ? ’’ 

My dear, you know my promise to your father ? 

I reply. 

Promise ! says Miss Hetty, shrugging her 
shoulders. ‘‘A very fine promise, indeed, to make 
my darling ill, and then suddiuily one fine day to 
say, ^ Good-by, Theo,’ and walk away forever. I 
suppose gentlemen make these jiromises, because 
tliey wish to keep ’em. / would n’t trifle with a poor 
child’s heart, and leave her afterwards, if I were a 
man. What has she ever done to you, but be a fool 
and too fond of you ? Pray, sir, by what right do 
you take her away from all of us, and then desert 
her, because an old woman in America don’t approve 
of her? She was hap])y with us before you came. 
She Ipved her sister — there never was such a sister 
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— until she saw you. And now, because your mamma 
thinks her young gentleman might do better, you must 
leave her forsooth I 

Great powers, Child ! ” I cried, exasperated at this 
wrong-headedness. ‘‘ Was it I that drew back ? Is 
it not I that am forbidden your house ; and did not 
your father require, on my honor, that I should not 
see her ? 

Honor ! And you are the men who pretend to be 
our superiors ; and it is we who are to respect you 
and admire you ! I declare, George Warrington, you 
ought to go back to your scliool-room in Virginia 
again ; have your black nurse to tuck you up in bed, 
and ask leave from your mamma when you might 
walk out. Oh, George ! I little thought that my 
sister was giving her heart away to a man who 
had n’t the spirit to stand hy her ; but,- at the first 
difficulty, left her ! When Doctor Heberden said he 
was attending you, I determined to come and see you, 
and you do look very ill, that I am glad to see; and 
I suppose it’s your mother you are frightened of. 
But I sha’n't tell Theo that you are unwell. She 
has n’t left off caring for you. She can’t walk out 
of a room, break her solemn engagements, and go 
into the world the next day as if nothing had hap- 
pened ! That is left for men, our superiors in cour- 
age and wisdom; and to desert an anged — yes, an 
angel ten thousand times too good for you ; an angel 
who used to love me till she saw you, and who was 
the blessing of life and of all of us — is what you 
call honor ? Don’t tell me, sir ! I despise you all ! 
You are our betters, are you ? We are to worship 
and wait on you, I suppose ? I don’t care about your 
wit, and your tragedies, and your verses ; and I think 
they are often very stupid. I won’t sit up at nights 
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copying your manuscripts, nor watch hour after hour 
at a window wasting my time and neglecting every- 
body because I want to see your worship walk down 
the street with your hat cocked ! If you are going 
away, and welcome, give me back my sister, I say ! 
Give me back my darling of old days, who loved 
every one of us, till she saw, you. And you leave 
her because your mamma thinks she can find some- 
body richer for you ! Oh, you brave gentleman ! Go 
and marry* the person youi* mother chooses, and let 
my dear die here deserted ! ” 

“ Great heavens, Hetty ! ” I cry, amazed at the 
logic of the little woman. Is it I who wish to 
leave your sister ? Did T not offer to keep my prom- 
ise, and was it not your father who refused me, and 
made me promise never to try and see her again ? 
What have I but my word, and my honor ? ” 

Honor, indeed ! You keep your word to him, 
and you break it to her ! Pretty honor ! If I were 
a man, I would soon let you know what I thought of 
your honor ! Only I forgot — you are bound to keep 
the peace and must n’t. — Oh, George, George ! Don’t 
you see the grief I am in ? I am distracted, and scarce 
know what I say. You must not leave my darling. 
They don’t know it at home. They don’t think so i 
but I know her best of all, and she will die if you leave 
her. Say you won’t ? Have pity upon me, Mr. War- 
rington, and give me my dearest back ! ” Thus the 
warm-hearted, distracted creature ran from anger to 
entreaty, from scorn to tears. Was my little doctor 
right in thus speaking of the case of her dear patient ?. 
Was there no other remedy than that which Hetty 
cried for ? Have not others felt the same cruel pain 
of amputation, undergone the same exhaustion and 
fever g^fterwards, lain hopeless of anything save death, 
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and yet recovered after all, and limped through life 
subsequently ? Why, but that love is selfish, and 
does not heed other people’s griefs and passions, or 
that ours was so intense and special that we deemed 
no other lovers could suffer like ourselves ; — here in 
the passionate young pleader for her sister, we might 
have shown an instance, that a fond heart could be 
stricken with the love malady and silently suffer it, 
live under it, recover from it. What had happened 
in Hetty’s own case ? Her sister and I, -in our easy 
triumj)!! and fond confidential prattle, had many a 
time talked over that matter, and egotists as we were, 
perhaps drawn a secret zest and security out of her 
less fortunate attachment. ’T was like sitting by the 
fireside, and hearing the winter howling without j 
^t was like walking by the onari magnoy and seeing the 
ship tossing at sea. We clung to each other only the 
more closely, and, wrapped in our own happiness, 
viewed others’ misfortunes with complacent pity. 
Be the truth as it may ; — grant that we might have 
been sundered, and after awhile survived the separa- 
tion, so much my sceptical old age may be disposed to 
admit. Yet, at that time, '! was eager enough to share 
my ardent little Hetty’s terrors and apprehensions, 
and willingly chose to believe that the life dearest to 
me in the world would be sacrificed if separated from 
mine. Was I wrong ? I woiild not say as much now. 
I may doubt about myself (or not doubt, I know), but 
of her never ; and Hetty found in me quite a willing 
sharer in her alarms and terrors. I was for impart- 
ing some of these to our doctor ; but the good gen- 
tleman shut my mouth. Hush,” says he, with a 
comical look of fright, I must hear none of this. If 
two people who happen to know each other, chance to 
V^eet and talk in my patients’ room, I cannot help 
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myself ; but as for match-making and love-making, 
I am your humble servant ! What will the General 
do when he conies back to town ? He will have me 
behind Montagu House as sure as I am a live doctor, 
and alive I wish to remain, my good sir ! ’’ and he 
skips into his carriage, and leaves me there meditat- 
ing. And you and Miss Hetty must have no meetings 
here again, mind you that,” he had said previousiy. 

Oh, no ! Of course we would have none ! We are 
gentlemen of honor, and so forth, and our word is our 
word. Besides, to have seen Hetty, was not that an 
inestimable boon, and would we not be forever grate- 
ful ? I am so refreshed with that drop of water I 
have had, that I think I can hold out for ever so long 
a time now. I walk away with Hetty to Soho, and 
never once thought of arranging a new meeting with 
her. But the little emissary was more thoughtful, 
and she asks me whether 1 go to the Museum now to 
read ? And I say, “ Oh, yes, sometimes, my dear ; 
but I am too wretched for reading now ; I cannot 
see what is on the paper. I do not care about my 
books. Even ‘ Pocahontas ’ is wearisome to me. I — ” 
I might have continued ever so much farther, when. 

Nonsense ! ” she says, stamping her little foot. 
« Why, I declare, George, you are more stupid than 
Harry ! ” 

How do you mean, my dear child ? ” I ask. 

When do you go ? You go away at three o’clock. 
You strike across on the road to Tottenham Court. 
You walk through the village, and return by the 
Green Lane that leads back towards the new hospital. 
You know you do I If you walk for a week there, it 
can’t do you any harm. Good morning, sir! You’ll 
please not follow me any further.” And she drops 
me a curtsy, and walks away with a veil over her face. 
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That Green Lane, which lay to the north of the 
new hospital, is built all over with houses now. In 
my time, when good old George II. was yet king, 
^t was a shabby rural outlet of London ; so dangerous, 
that the City folks who went to their villas and jun- 
keting-houses at Hampstead and the outlying villages, 
would return iil ])arties of nights, and escorted by 
waiters with lanthorns, to defend them from the 
footpads who prowled about the town outskirts. 
Hampstead and Highgate churches, each crowning its 
hill, filled up the background of the view which you 
saw as you turned your back to London; and one, 
two, three days Mr. George Warrington had the 
pleasure of looking upon this landscape, and walking 
back in the direction of the new hospital. Along the 
lane were sundry small houses of entertainment ; and 
I remember at one place, where they sold cakes and 
beer, at the sign of the ‘H^rotestant Hero,” a decent 
woman smiling at me on the third or fourth day, and 
curtsying in her clean apron, as she says, “ It api)ears 
the lady don’t come, sir! Your honor had best step 
in, and take a can of my cool beer.” 

At length, as I am coming back through Tottenham 
Koad, on the 25th of May — O day to be marked with 
the whitest stone! — a little way beyond Mr. Whit- 
field’s Tabernacle, I see a landau before me, and on 
the box-seat by the driver is my young friend Charley, 
who waves his hat to me, and calls out, “ George, 
George ! ” I ran uj) to the carriage, my knees knock- 
ing together so that I thought I should fall by the 
wheel ; and inside I see Hetty, and by her my dearest 
Theo, propj)ed with a ])illow. How thin the little 
hand had become since last it was laid in mine ! The 
cheeks were AusIkhI and wasted, the eyes strangely 
bright, and the thrill of the voice when she spoke a 



word or ttsro, siwoto me with a pang, 1 know not of 
grief or joy was it, so intimately were they Wended. 

I am taking her an airing to Hampstead, says 
Hetty, demurely. “ The doctor says the air will do 
her good.’^ 

have been ill, but 1 am better now, George, 
says Theo* There came a great burst of music from 
the people in the chapel hard by, as she was speaking, 
I held her hand in mine. Her eyes were looking into 
mine once more. It seemed as if we had never been 
parted. 

I can never forget the tune of that psalm. I have 
heard it all through my life. My wife has touched it 
on her harpsichord, and her little ones have warbled 
it, Now, do you understand, young people, why I 
love it so ? Because was the music played at our 
amoris redintegratio. Because it sang hope to me, at 
the period of my existence the most miserable. Yes, 
the most miserable : for that dreary confinement of 
Duquesne had its tendernesses and kindly asSOcia.tion» 
connected with it ; and many a time in after days I 
have thought with fondness of the poor Biche and 
^y tipsy jailer ; and the reveilUe of the forest birds 
and the military music of my prison, 

Master Charley looks down from bis box*seat upOU 
his sister and me engaged in beatific contemplation, 
and Hetty listening too, to the music. I think % 
should like to go and hear it. And that famous 
Whitfiehi, perhaps he is going to preach this 
day! Come in with me, Charley — and George 
drive for half an hour with dear Thep 
stead and back,” ^ 

Charley did not seem to have any very 
sire for witnessing the devotional Ojietcisa^ Of gooijt 
Mr. Whitfield and his oongregatkm, and 
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that George Warringtpn should take Hetty in; but 
Het was not to be denied, “ I will never help you in 
another exercise as long as you live, sir,^^ cries Miss 
Hetty, “ if you don’t come on,’^ — while the youth 
clambered down from his box-seat, and they entered 
the temple together. 

Can any moralist, bearing my previous promises in 
mind, excuse me for jumping into the carriage and 
sitting down once more by my dearest Tlieo ? Sup- 
pose I did break ’em ? Will he blame me much ? 
Reverend sir, you are welcome, I broke my promise ; 
and if you would not do as much, good friend, you 
are welcome to your virtue. Not that I lor a moment 
suspe(‘t my own children will (‘ver be so bold as to 
think of having hearts of their own, and bestowing 
them according to their liking. No, iny young ])eoplp, 
you will let Papa choose for you ; be hungry v hen he 
tells you , be thirsty when he orders j and settle your 
children’s marriages afterwards. 

And now of course you are anxious to hear what 
took place when Papa jumi)ed into the landau by the 
side of poor little Mamma, propped up by her ])illows. 

am come to your part of the story, my dear,” says 
I, looking over to my wife as she is plying her needles. 

‘‘To what, pray?” says my lady. “ Tou should 
skip all that part, and come to the grand battles, and 
your heroic defence of — ” 

“ Of Fort Fiddlededee in the year 1778, when I 
pulled off Mr. Washington’s epaulet, gouged General 
Gates’s eye, cut off Charles Lee’s head, and pasted it 
on again ! ” 

“ Let us hear all about the fighting,” say the boys 
Even the Captain condescends to own he will listen 
to any military details, though only from a militia 
officer. 
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Fair and softly, young people ! Everything in its 
turn. I am not yet arrived at the war. 1 am only 
a young gentleman, just stepping into a landau, by 
the side of a young lady whom 1 promised to avoid. 
I am taking her hand, which, after a little ado, she 
leaves in mine. Do you remember how hot it was, 
the little thing, how it trembled, and how it throbbed 
and jumped a hundred and twenty in a minute ? 
And as we trot on towards Hampstead, I address 
Miss Lambert in the following terms — ’’ 

“Ah, ah, ah!’’ say the girls in a chorus with 
Mademoiselle, their French governess, who cries, 
“Nous ecoutons maintenant. La parole est k vous, 
Monsieur de Chevalier!” 

Here we have th(*m all in a circle : Mamma is at 
her side of the fire, Papa at his ; Mademoiselle Eleo- 
nore, at whom the Captain looks rather sweetly (eyes 
off, Captain!); the two girls, listening like — like 
nymjjJias disamtes to Apollo, let us say; and John 
and Tunimas (with obtuse ears) who are bringing in 
tAe tea-trays and urns. 

“ Very good,” says the Squire, pulling out the MS., 
and waving it before him. “ We are going to tell 
your motli(‘r’s secrets and mine.” 

“I am sure you may, Papa,” cries the house ma- 
tron. “ There ’s nothing to be ashamed of.” And a 
bhish rist's over her kind face. 

“But before I begin, young folks, permit me two 
or three questions.” 

“Aliens, toujours des questions!” says Madem- 
oiselle, witli a shrug of her x)retty shoulders. (Florae 
has recommended her to us, and I suspect the little 
Chevalier has himself an eye upon this pretty Mad- 
emoiselle de Blois,) 

To the questions, then. 



CHAPTER XTV. 


AND HOW EVERYBODY GOT OUT AGAIN. 

you, Captain Miles Warrington, have the 
honor of winning tlio good graees ,of a lady, — of 
ever so many ladies, — of the Diudiess of Devon- 
shire, let us say, of Mrs. Crew, of Mrs. FitzluT- 
bert, of the Qu(‘en of Prussia, of the Goddi'ss Venus, 
of Madenioiselle Hillisberg of the 0[)era, — never 
mind of wliom, in fine; — if you win a lady^s good 
graces, do you always go to the mess and tell what 
happened ? ” 

Not such a fool, Scpiire ! says the Captain, sur- 
veying Ids side-eurl in the glass. 

‘^Have you. Miss Tlieo, told your mother every 
word you said to Mr. Joe Hlake, Junior, in the shrul|- 
bery, this inonniig ? 

^SJoe Plakt‘, indeed ! ’’ cries Theo Junior. 

“ And you Mademoiselle Tliat scented billet 
which came to you under Sir Thomases frank, have 
you told us all the letter contains ? Look how she 
blushes! As red as the curtain, on my word! No, 
Mademoiselle, we all have our secrets (says the 
Squire, here making his best French bow). “No, 
Theo, there was nothing in the shrubbery — only 
nuts, my child ! No, Miles, my son, we don’t tell all, 
even to the most indulgent of fathers — and if I tell 
what happened in a landau on the Hampstead road, 
on the 25th of May, 17G0, may the Chevalier Ruspini 
pull out every tooth in my head ! ” 
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Pra^ tell. Papa ! cries Mamma ; or, as Johnson, 
who drove us, is in your service now, perhaps you 
will have liim in from the stables ! I insist upon 
your telling ! 

What is, then, this inysteiy ? ” asks Mademoiselle, 
in her pretty French accent, of my wife. 

Eh^ mafille ! ” whispers the lady. “ Thou wouldst 
ask me what I said ? 1 said ^ yes ! ’ — behold all I 

said.” And so ’t is my wife has peached, and not I ; 
and this was th^ sum of our conversation, as the car- 
riage, all too swiftly as I thouglit, galloped towards 
Hampstead, and flew back again. Theo had not 
agreed to fly in the face of her honored ])arents — no 
such thing. But we would marry no other person; 
no, not if we lived to be as old as Methuselah ; no, 
not the Prince of Wales himself would she take. 
Her heart she had given away with her papa’s con- 
sent — nay, order — it was not hers to resume. So 
kind a father must relent one of these days ; and, if 
George would keep his promise — were it now, or 
♦ere it in twenty years, or were it in another world, 
she knew she should never break hers. 

Hetty’s face beamed with delight when, my little 
interview over, she saw Theo’s countenance wearing a 
sweet tranquillity. All the doctor’s medicine has not 
done her so much good, the fond sister said. The 
girls went home after their act of disobedience. I 
gave up the place which I had held during a brief 
period of happiness by my dear invalid’s side. Hetty 
skipped back into her seat, and Charley on to his box. 
He told me, in after days, that it was a very dull, 
stupid sermon he had heard. The little chap was too 
orthodox to love dissenting preachers’ sermons. 

Hetty was not the only one of the family who re- 
marked her sister’s altered countenance and improved 
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spirits. I am told that on the girls^ return home, 
their mother embraced both of them, especially the 
invalid, with more than common ardor of affection. 
There was nothing like a country ride,’’ Aunt Lam* 
bert said, “ for doing her dear Theo good. She had 
been on the road to Hampstead, had she ? She must 
have another ride to-morrow. Heaven be blessed, 
my Lord Wrotham’s horses were at their orders three 
or four times a week, and the sweet child might have 
the advantage of them ! ” As for the idea that Mr. 
Warrington might have happened to meet the chil- 
dren on their drive, Aunt Lambert never once enter- 
tained it, — at least spoke of it. I leave anybody 
who is interested in the matter to guess whether 
Mrs. Lambert could by any possibility have supposed 
that her daughter and her sweetheart could ever have 
come together again. Do women help each other in 
love-perplexities ? Do women scheme, intrigue, make 
little plans, toll little fibs, provide little amorous op- 
portunities, hang up the rope-ladder, coax, wheedle, 
mystify the guardian or Abigail, and turn their atten- 
tion away while Streplion and Cliloe are billing and 
cooing in the twilight, or whisking off in the post- 
chaise to Gretna Green ? My dear young folks, some 
people there are of this nature ; and some kind souls 
who have loved tenderly and truly in their own time, 
continue ever after to be kindly and tenderly dis})Osed 
towards their young successors, when they begin to 
play the same pretty game. 

Miss Prim does n’t. Tf she hears of two young per- 
sons attached to each other, it is to snarl at’ them for 
fools, or to imagine of them all conceivable evil. 
Because she has a humpback herself, ^ho is for bit- 
ing everybody else’s, 1 believe if she saw a pair of 
turtles cooing in a wood, she would turn her eyes 
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down, or fling a stone to frighten them; but I am 
speaking, you see, young ladies, of your grandmother, 
Aunt Lambert, who was one great syllabub of human 
kindness ; and, besides, about the affair at present 
under discussion, how am I ever to tell whether she 
knew anything regarding it or not ? 

So, all she says to Theo on her return home is, 
My child, the country air has done you all the good 
in the world, and I hope you will take another drive 
to-morrow, and another, and another, and so on.” 

Don’t you think, Papa, the ride has done the child 
most wonderful good, and must not she be made to go 
out in the air ? ” Aunt Lambert asks of the General, 
when he comes in for supper. 

Yes, sure, if a coach and six will do his little Theo 
good, she shall have it, Lambert says, or he will drag 
th(» laudau up Hampstead Hill himself, if there are 
no horses; and so th(» good man would have spent, 
freely, his guineas, or his breath, or his blood, to give 
his child pleasure. He was charmed at his girl’s 
altered countenance ; she pick(‘d a bit of chicken with 
appetite : she drank a little negus, which he made 
for her : indeed it did seem to be better than the kind 
doctor’s best medicine, which hitherto, God wot, had 
been of little benefit. Mamma was gracious and 
happy. Hetty was i-adiant and rident. It was quite 
like an evening at home at Oakhurst. Never for 
months past, never since that fatal, cruel day, that 
no one spoke of, had they spent an evening so 
delightful. 

But, if the other women chose to coax and cajole 
the good, simple father, Theo herself was too honest 
to continue for long even that sweet and fond delu- 
sion. When, for the third or fourth time, he comes 
back to the delightful theme of his daughter’s im^ 
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proved health, and asks, What has done it ? Is it 
the country air? is it the Jesuit’s bark? is it the 
new medicine ? ” 

Can’t you think, dear, what it is?” she says, 
laying a hand upon her father’s, with a tremor in her 
voice, perhaps, but eyes that are quite open and 
bright. 

And wliat is it, my child ? ” asks the General. 

'^t is because I liave seem him again, Papa!” she 
says. 

The other two women turned pale, and Theo’s 
heart, too, begins to palpitate, and her (dieek to 
whiten, as she continues to look in her father’s scared 
face. 

It was not wrong to see him,” she continues, more 
quickly; “it would have been wrong not to tell 
you.” 

“ Great God ! ” groans the father, drawing his hand 
back, and wdth such a dreadful grief in his count(‘- 
iiance, that Hetty runs to her almost swooning sister, 
clasps her to her heart, and cries out, rapidly, “ Theo 
knew nothing of it, sir ! It was my doing — it was 
all my doing ! ” 

Theo lies on her sister’s n(‘ck, and kisses it twenty, 
fifty times. 

“ Women, women ! are you playing with my 
honor ? ” cries the father, bursting out with a fierce 
exclamation. 

Aunt Lambert sobs, wildly, “ Martin ! Martin ! ” 
“Don’t say a word to her!” again calls out Hetty, 
and falls back herself staggering towards the wall, 
for Theo has fainted on her shoulder. 

I was taking my breakfast ne.xt morning, with what 
appetite J might, when my door opens, and my faith 
ful black announces, “General Lambert.” At once 
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I saw, by the GeneraVs face, that the yesterday’s 
transaction was known to him. ^^Your accomplices 
did not confess/’ the General said, as soon as my 
servant had left us, ^‘but sided with you against their 
father — a proof how desirable clandestine meetings 
are. It was from Theo herself I heard that she had 
seen you.” 

Accom})lices, sir !” I said (perhaps not unwilling 
to turn the conversation from the i-e.al j)oint at issue). 
^^You know how fondly and dutifully yonv young 
people regard their father. * If they side against you 
in this instance, it must be because justice is against 
you. A man like you is not going to set up sic volo 
sicjuheo as the sole law in his family ! ” 

Psha, George ! ” cries tlie Genei'al. For though 
we are parted, God forbid I should desire that we 
should cease to love each other. I had your promise 
that you would not seek to see her.” 

‘^Nor did I go to her, sir,” I said, turning red, 
no doubt; for though this was truth, I own it was 
untrue. 

You mean she was brought to you ? ” says Theo’s 
.father, in great agitation. ‘‘Is it behind Hester’s 
petticoat that you will shelter yourself? What a 
fine defence for a gentleman ! ” 

“Well, I won’t screen myself behind the poor 
child,” I replied. “ To speak as I did was to make 
an attempt at evasion, and I am ill-accustomed to 
dissemble. I did not infringe the letter of my agree- 
ment, but I acted against the spirit of it. From this 
moment I annul it altogether.” 

“ You break your word given to me ! ” cries Mr. 
Lambert. 

“ I recall a hasty promise made on a sudden at a 
moment of extreme excitement and perturbation. No 
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man can be forever bound by words uttered at such 
a time ; and, what is more, no man of honor or hu- 
manity, Air. Lambert, would try to bind him.” 

“ Dishonor to me ! sir,” exclaims the General. 

“ Yes, if the jdirase is to be shuttlecoeked l)etween 
us ! ” I answered, hotly. There can be no question 
about love, or mutual regard, or difference of age, 
when that word is used : and were you my own 
father — and I love you better than a father, Uncle 
Lambert, — I would not bear it! What have I done ? 
T have seen the woman whom I (‘onsider my wife 
before GckI and man, and if she calls me I will see 
her again. If she comes to me, here is my home for 
her, and the half of the little 1 have. 'T is you, who 
have no right, having made me the gift, to r(‘sume it. 
Because my mother taunts you unjustly, are you to 
visit Mrs. Esmond's wrong upon this tender, innocent 
creature ? You profess to love your daughter, and 
you can’t bear a little wounded pride for her sake. 
Better she should perish away in misery, than an old 
woman in Virginia should say that Mr. Lambert had 
schemed to marry one of his daughters. Say that to 
satisfy Avhat you call ho.wor and I call sellishness, we 
part, we break our hearts wellnigh, we rally, we try 
to forget each other, we marry elsewhere ? Can any 
man be to my dear as I have been ? God forbid I 
Can any woman be to me what she is ? You shall 
marry her to the Prince of Wales to-morrow, and it 
is a cowardice and treason. How can we, how can 
you, undo the promises we have made to each other 
before Heaven ? You may part us: and she will die 
as surely as if she were elephthah’s daughter. Have 
you made any vow to Heaven to com))ass her murder ? 
|Cill her if you conceive your promise so binds you : 
but this I swear, that I am glad you have come, so 
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that I may here formally recall a hasty pledge which 
I gave, and that, call me when she will, I will come 
to her ! 

Ko doubt this speech was made with the flurry and 
agitation belonging to Mr. Warrington^s youth, and 
with the firm conviction that death would infallibly 
carry off one or both of the parties, in case their 
worldly separation was inevitably decreed. Who does 
not believe his first passion eternal ? Having watched 
the world since and seen the rise, progress, and — alas, 
that I must say it ! — decay of other amours, I may 
smile now as I think of my own youthful errors and 
ardors ; but, if it be a superstition, T had rather hold 
it ; I had rather think that neitlu'r of us could have 
lived with any other mate, and that, of all its innu- 
merable creatures, Heaven decreed these special two 
should be joined together. 

We must come, then, to what I had fain have 
spared myself,’^ says the General, in reply to my out- 
break j to an unfriendly separation. When 1 meet 
you, Mr. Warrington, I must know you no more. I 
must order — and they will not do other than obey 
me — my family and children not to recognize you 
when they see you, since you will not recognize in 
your intercourse with me the respect due to my age, 
the courtesy of gentlemen. I had hoped so far from 
your sense of honor, and the idea I had formed of 
you, that, in my present great grief and perplexity, I 
I should have found you willing to soothe and help 
me as far as you might — for, God knows, I have 
need of everybody’s sympathy. ^ But, instead of help, 
you fling obstacles in my way. Instead of a friend — 
a gracious Heaven pardon me ! — I find in you an 
enemy ! An enemy to the peace of my home and the. 
honor of my children, sir ! And as such I’ shall treat 
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you, and kno’v how to deal with you, when you molest 
me ! ’’ 

And, waving his hand to me, and putting on his 
hat, Mr. Lambert hastily quitted my apartment. 

I was confounded, and believed, indeed, there was 
war between us. The brief hapi^iness of yesterday 
was clouded over and gone, and I thought that never 
since the day of the first separation had I felt so ex- 
quisitely unhappy as now, when the bitterness of 
quarrel was added to the pangs of parting, and I 
stood not only alone but friendless. In the course of 
one year’s constant intimacy I had come to regard 
Lambert with a reverence and affection which I had 
never before felt for any mortal man except my dear- 
est Harry. That his face should be turned from me 
in anger was as if the sun had gone out of my sphere, 
and all was dark around me. And yet I felt sure that 
in withdrawing the hasty promise I had made not to 
see Theo, I was acting rightly — that my fidelity to 
her, as hers now to me, was paramount to all other 
ties of duty or obedience, and that, ceremony or none, 
I was hers, first and before all. I^romises were 
passed between us, from which no parent could ab- 
solve either; and all the priests in Christendom could 
no more than attest and confirm the sacred contract 
which had tacitly been ratified between us. 

I saw Jack Lambert by chance that day, as I went 
mechanically to my not unusual haunt, the library of 
the new Museum ; and with the impetuousness of 
youth, and eager to impart my sorrow to some one, 
I took him out of the room and led him about the 
gardens, and poured out my grief to him. I did not 
much care for Jack (who in truth was somewhat of a 
prig, and not a little pompous and wearisome with his 
Latin quotations) except in the time of my own sor 
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row, when I would fasten upon him or any one ; and 
having suifored himself in his affair with the little 
American, being haud hjnarus viali (as 1 knew he 
would say), 1 found the college gentleman ready to 
compassionate another’s misery. T told him, what 
has here been representtMl at gr(‘ater length, of my 
yesterday's me(‘ting with his sister ; of my inter- 
view with his father in tlu^ morning; of my deter- 
mination at all hazards rn^ver to i)a.rt with Theo. 
When 1 found from th(‘ various (piotations from the 
Gr(*ek and Latin authors which he utt(‘red that he 
leaned to my side in the dispute, 1 thought him a 
man of gr('at sense, clung eagerly to his elbow, and 
bestowed upon him lumdi more afteidion than he was 
accustomed at other times to hav(‘ from nu\ 1 walked 
with liini u[) to his father’s lodgings in Dean Street; 
saw him ent(‘r at the dear door ; surveyuMl the house 
from without with a sickcming desire to know from its 
exterior appearance how my beloved fared within ; 
and called for a bottle at tln.^ (‘.off(*e-house where 1 
wait(‘d Ja(‘k’s return. 1 calhal him Brotlnw when I 
sent him away. 1 fondled him as the (‘ondemned 
wretch at >fewgate hangs about the jailer or the 
])arson, or any one who is kind to him in his misfu-y. 
1 drank a whole bottle of wine at tlie coffee-liouse — by 
the way, ‘‘ Jach’s Coffee-House ” was its name — (*-alled 
another. I thought Jack would never come back. 

He appeared at length with rath(‘r a scared face; 
and, coming to my box, poured out for himself two 
or thn'e bumpers from my second bottle, and then 
fell to his story, which, to me at least, was not a little 
interesting. My })Oor Theo was keeping her room, 
it appeared, being much agitated by th(‘ 0 (^(nin*ences 
of yesterday; and Jack had come home in time to 
find dinner on table; afb^r which his good father 
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held forth upon the oooiirreiices of the morning, being 
anxious and able to speak more freely, he said, because 
his eldest son was present and Theodosia was not in 
the room. The General stated what had hap})ened 
at uiy lodgings between me and him. He bade Hester 
be silent, who indeed was as dumb as a mouse, poor 
thing ! he told Aunt Lambert (who was indulging in 
that madefaetion of pO(^kei-handker(diiefs which 1 
have before described), and with soimd-hing like an 
imjirecation, that the women wen*, all against him, 
and j)ini])s (lie ('ailed them) for one another ; and 
frantically turning round to Jack, asked what was 
his view in the mattiu-? 

T'o his father’s surjirise and his mother’s and sister’s 
delight Jack made a speecdi on my side. He ruled 
with me (citing what ancient authorities I don’t know), 
that the matter liad gone out of the hands of the 
parents on eitlnu' side; that having given their con- 
sent, some months jireviously, the elders had put 
themselves out of (‘(mrt. Though he did not hold 
with a grt^at, a nnsjK'ctuble, he might say a host of 
divines, those sn(‘ramental views of the marriage- 
ceremony — for wliicli tliere was a great deal to be 
said — y(*t lie held it, if ])Ossible, even more sacrt*dly 
than they ; conc(nving that though marriages were 
made before the civil magistrate, and without the 
])riest, yet they were, before Heaven, binding and 
irndissoluble. 

“ It is not merely, sir,” says Jack, turning to his 
father, ‘Hhose wiioin 1, John Lamb(‘rt, Priest, have 
joined, let no man put asunder ; it is those whom 
God has joined let no man separate.” (Here lie took 
off his hat, as he told the story to me.) “My views 
are clear upon the })oint, and surely these young 
peonle were joined, or permitted to plight themselves 
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to each other by the consent of yon, the priest of 
your own family. My views, I say, are clear, and I 
will lay them down at h*ngth in a series of two or 
three discourses which, no doubt, will satisfy you. 
Upon whieb,” says Jach, my father said, ‘ I am 
satisfied alrc^ady, my dear boy,’ a.ud my lively little 
Ilet (who has much archm^ss) Avhis})ers to m(‘, ‘Jack, 
Motlnu’ and I will make you a dozmi shirts, as sure as 

is fMrd'v’ ’ 

‘^ Whilst we were talking,'' jVlr. Lambert resumed, 
‘^my sister Theodosia inade Inn* a])j)earance, 1 must 
say veiy mucli agitated and ])ale, kiss(‘d our fatluu*, 
and sat down at his side, and took a sipped, of toast — 
(my dear George, this port is excellent, and I drink 
your health) — and took a sippet of toast and dipped 
it in his ru'gus. 

“ ‘ You should have been here to hear »Tack’s ser- 
mon ! ’ says H(^ster. ‘ IL* has been prefudiing most 
beautifully.’ 

^ Has he ? ’ asks Theodosia, who is too languid 
and weak, ])Oor thing, much to care for the exercises 
of eloqueiK’.e, or the disjday of authoriti(\s, such as I 
must own,” says Jack, “it was given to me this after- 
noon to bring forward. 

‘ He has talked for tliree quarters of an hour by 
Shrewsbury clock,’ says my fatluu*, though I certainly 
had not talked so long or lialf so long hy my own 
watch, ^And his discourse has been you, my dear/ 
says ra})a, ]daying with Theodosia's hand. 

«^Me, Papa?’ 

‘ You and — and Mr. Warrington — and — and 
George, my love,’ says ra])a. Upon which” (says 
Mr. Jack) ^Gny sister came closer to the General, 
and laid her head upon him, and wept upon his 
shoulder. 
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^^^Tliis is sir/ says I, ^to a passage I re- 

inonibor in Pausanias.’ 

Pausanias ? Indeed!^ said the General. 
^ And pray wlio was lu! ? ’ 

1 sinih^l at my father’s sinipli(iity in exposing his 
igiioraneo before his clnldron. ^Wlieii Ulysses was 
taking away ]Vii(‘lope from her fatlier, tlie king has- 
tened aft(*r liis (lau.iL^diter and bridegroom, and besought 
his darling to return. W]iereu])on, it is related, 
Ulysses offm*(Ml ]i(*r her elioii^e, — wh(?tlier she would 
re'turn, or go on witli him ? Upon which the daugh- 
ter of I(*.ai‘ius covered Inn* fa(‘e with Inn* veil. Por 
wa,nt of a veil my sister ha,s takfui refuge in your 
waistcoat, sir/ I said, and we all laughed ; though 
iiiy inotlKU* vow(‘d that if siudi a proj)osa] had been 
made to her, or Penelo])e had been a girl of spirit, 
she would have gone home with her father that 
instant. 

“ ‘ Put I am not a girl of any s])irit, dear mother ! ’ 
says Th(*odosia, still m (jreniio patrls. I do not re- 
immibtu* that this liabit of caressing was frequent in 
my own youth/’ eoiitinues Jack. “Put after some 
more diseours(‘, Prothcr Warrington ! 1 b(*thought 

me of you, and left my parents insisting upon Theo- 
dosia r(*turniug to bed. The late transactions liave, 
it appears, w(*akened and agitated her mucdi. I my- 
self have experiemjed, in my own ease, how full of 
solliciti timorU is a certain passion ; how it racks the 
spirits; and I make no doubt, if carried far enough, 
or indulged to the (‘xbnit to which women who have 
little philoso])hy will permit it to go — I make no 
doubt, I say, is ultiinattdy injurious to the lu'altli. 
My servi('(^ to you, brother ! ” 

From gri(‘f to ho 2 )e, how ra 2 )id the change was ! 
What a flood of ha))])iness poured into my soul, and 
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glowed in iny whole being! Landlord, more port! 
Would honest Jack have drunk a biiiful I would have 
treated him; and, to say truth, Jack’s sympathy was 
large in this case, and it had been generous all day. 
I decline to score the bottles of port : and place to the 
fabulous computations of interested waiters, the 
amount scored against me in the reckoning. Jack 
was my dearest, best of brothers. My friendship for 
him I swore should bo eternal. If I could do him 
any service, were it a bishopric, by George! he 
should have it. He says I was interni})ted by the 
watchman rhaj)Sodizing verses beneath the loved one’s 
window. T know not. I know I awoke joyfully and 
rapturously, in spite of a racking headache the next 
morning. 

Nor did I know the extent of my happiness quite, 
or the entire conversion of my dear noble enemy of 
the j^evious morning. It must have been galling to 
the pride of an elder man to have to yjeld to repre- 
sentations and objections couched in language so little 
dutiful as that I had used towards Mr. Lambert. 
But the true Christian gentleman, retiring from his 
talk with me, mortified and wounded by my asperity 
of remonstrance, as wtdl as by the pain which he saw 
his beloved daughter suffer, went thoughtfully and 
sadly to his business, as he subsequently told me, and 
in the afternoon (as his custom not un frequently 
was), into a church which was open for prayers. And 
it was here, on his knees, submitting his case in the 
quarter whither he frequently, though privately, 
came for guidance and comfort, that it seemed to him 
that his child was right in her persistent fidelity to 
me, and himself wrong in demanding her utter sub- 
mission. Hence Jack’s cause was won almost before 
he began to plead it; and the brave, gentle heart, 
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whicli could bear no rancor, which bled at inflicting 
pain on those it loved, which even shrank from as- 
serting authority or demanding submission, was only 
too glad to return to its natural pulses of love and 
affection. 



CHAPTER XV. 


PYRAMUS AND THISBE. 

In examining the old i)apers at home, years after- 
wards, I found, docketed and labelled with my 
mother's well-known neat handwriting, “From Lon- 
don, April, 1700. My son's dreadful letter." When 
it came to be mine I burned the document, not choos- 
ing that that story of domestic grief and disunion 
should remain amongst our family annals for future 
Warringtons to gaze on, mayhap, and disobedient 
sons to hold up as examples of foregone domestic 
rebellSlteis. For similar reasons, I have destroyed the 
paper which my mother despatched to me^t this time 
of tyranny, revolt, annoyance, and irritation. 

Maddened by the pangs of separation from my 
mistress, and not unrightly considering that Mrs. 
Esmond was the prime cause of the greatest grief and 
misery whicdi had ever befalhm me in the world, I 
wrote home to Virginia a letter, which might have 
been more temperate, it is true, but in which 1 en- 
deavored to maintain the extreinest respect and reti- 
cence. I said I did not know by what motives she 
had been influenced, but that I held her answerable 
for the misery of my future life, which she had 
chosen wilfully to mar and render wretched. She 
had occasioned a separation between me and a virtu- 
ous and innocent young creature, whose own hopes, 
health, and happiness were cast down forever by 
Mrs. Esmond^s interference. The deed was done, as 
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I feared, and I would offer no comment upon tlie con- 
duct of the perpetrator, who was answerable to God 
alone ; but I did not disguise from my mother that 
the injury which she had done me was so dreadful 
and mortal, that her life or mine could never repair 
it ; that the tie of my allegiance was broken towards 
her, and that I never could be, as heretofore, her 
dutiful and respectful son. 

Madam Esmond replied to me in a letter of very 
great dignity (her style and corresx^ondence were ex- 
traordinarily elegant and fine). She uttered not a 
single rejiroaoh or liard word, but coldly gave me to 
understand that it was before that awful tribunal of 
God she had referred the case between us, and asked 
for counsel ; that, in res]:)ect of her own conduct, as a 
mother, she was ready, in all humility, to face it. 
Might I, as a son, be equally able to answer for my- 
self, and to show, when the Great Judge deluded 
the question of me, whether I had done my own duty, 
and honored^ my father and mother! 0 popol ! My 
grandfath(‘r has quoted in his memoir a line of 
Honn^r, showing liow in our troubles and griefs the 
gods are always called in question. When our i)ride, 
our avarice, our interest, our desire to domineer, are 
worked upon, are we not forever pestering Heaven to 
decide in their favor ? In our great American quar- 
rel, did we not on both sides ai)X)(^al to the skies as to 
the justi(!e of our causes, sing Te Deum for victory, 
and boldly express our confidence that the right should 
prevail ? Was Amerie.a right because she was vic- 
torious ? Then I su])pose I’oland was wrong because 
she was defeated ? — How am I wandering into this 
digression about Poland, America, and what not, and 
all the while thinking of a little woman now no more, 
who ax)pealed to Heaven and confronted it with a 
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thousand texts out of its own book, because her son 
wanted to make a marriage not of her liking ! We 
appeal, we imprecate, we go down on our knees, we 
demand blessings, we shriek out for sentence accord- 
ing to law ; the great course of the great world moves 
on ; we pant and strive, and struggle ; we hate ; we 
rage ; we weep passionate tears ; we reconcile ; we race 
and win ; we race and lose ; we pass away, and other 
little stragglers succe(?d ; our days are spent, our night 
comes, and another morning rises, which shines on 
us no more. 

My letter to Madam Esmond, announcing my revolt 
and disobedience (])orhaps I myself was a little proud 
of the composition of that document), I showed in 
dui)licate to Mr. Lambert, because I wished him to 
understand what my relations to my mother were, and 
how I was determined, whatever of threats or quarrels 
the future might bring, never for my own part to 
consider my separation from Theo as other than a 
forced one. Wlnmever I could see her again I would. 
My word given to her was in secula semlorum, or 
binding at least as long as my life should endure. 
I implied that the girl was similarly bound to me, and 
her poor father knew indeed as much. He might 
separate us ; as he might give her a dose of poison, and 
the gentle, obedient creature would take it and die ; 
but the death or separation would be his doing: let 
him answer them. Now he was tender about his 
children to weakness, and could not have the heart to 
submit any one of them — this one especially — to 
torture. We had tried to part : we could not. . He 
had endeavored to separate us : it was more than was 
in his power. The bars were up, but the young couple 
— the maid within and the knight without — were 
loving each other all the same. The wall was built, 
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but Pyramus and Thisbe were whispering on either 
side. In the midst of all his grief and . perplexity, 
Uncle Lambert had plenty of humor, and could not 
but see that his role was rather a sorry one. Light 
was beginning to show through that lime and rough 
plaster of the wall : the lovers were getting their 
hands through, then their heads through — indeed, it 
was wall’s best business to retire. 

I forget what happened stage by stage and day by 
day ; nor, for the instruction of future ages, does it 
much matter. When my descendants have love- 
scrapes of tli(hr own, they will find their own means 
of getting out of their troubles. I believe 1 did not 
go bai‘Ic to Dt^an Street, but that practice of driving in 
the open air was considered most healtlifnl for Miss 
Lambert. 1 got a fine horse, and rode by the side of 
her carriage. The old woman at Tottenham Court 
came to know both of us quite well, and nod and wink 
in the most friendly manner when w^e passed by. I 
fancy the old goody was not iina(*,customed to inter- 
est htu'self in young coiqdes, and has dispensed the 
hospitality of her roadside cottage to more than 
one ]>air. 

The doc^tor and the country air effected a prodigious 
cure upon Miss Lambert. Hetty always attended as 
duenini, and sometimes of his holiday, Master Cliarley 
rode my horse when 1 got into the carriage. What a 
deal of love-making Miss Hetty licard ! — with wliat 
exemplary patience she listened to it ! I do not say 
she went to hear the Methodist sermons any more, but 
’t is certain that when we had a closed carriage she 
would very kindly and considerately look out of the 
window. Then, wliat heaps of letters there were ! — 
what running to and fro ! Gumbo’s bandy legs were 
forever on the trot from my quarters to Dean Street j 
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and, on iny account or her own, Mrs. Molly, the girls* 
maid, was forever bringing back answers to Blooms* 
bury. By the time when the autumn leaves began to 
turn pale. Miss Tlieo’s roses were in full bloom again, 
and my good Doctor Heberdeii’s cure was })ronounced 
to be complete. What else happened during this 
blessed period ? Mr. Warrington completed his great 
tragedy of Pocahontas,” which was not only ac- 
cepted by Mr. Garrick this time? (his fritmd Dr. John- 
son having spoken not unfavorably of the work)* but 
my friend and cousin, Hagan, was engaged by the 
manager to perform the part of the hero, Caj)tain 
Smith. Hagan’s engagement was not made before it 
was wanted. I had helpc^d him and his family with 
means disproportioned, perha])S, to my power, espe- 
cially considering my feud with Madam Esmond, whose 
answer to my angry missive of April came to me 
towards autuuin, and who wrote back from Virginia 
wdtli war for wai*, controliueiit for controlment. 
These menaces, hoAvever, frightened me little : my 
poor mother’s thunder (U)uld not reach me ; and my 
conseitnice, or casuistry, supplied me with other inter- 
pretations for her texts of Scripture, so that her 
oracles had not the least weiglit with me in frighten- 
ing me from my purpose. How my new loves speeded 
I neither informed her, nor any other members of my 
maternal or paternal family, wdio, on both sides, had 
been bitter against iny marriage. Of what use wran- 
gling with them ? It was better to carpere diem and 
its sweet loves and pleasures, and to leave the railers 
to grumble, or the seniors to advise, at their ease. 

Besides Madam Esmond I had, it must be owned, 
in the frantic rage of my temporary separation, ad- 
dressed notes of wondrous sarcasm to my Uncle War- 
rington, to my Aunt Madame de Bernstein, and to my 
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Lord or Lady of Castlewood (I forget to which indi- 
vidually), thanking them for the trouble which they 
had taken in preventing the dearest happiness of my 
life, and promising them a coiTcsponding gratitude 
from their obliged relative. Business brought the 
jovial Baronet and his family to London somewhat 
earlier than usual, and Madame de Bernstein was 
never sorry to get back to Clarges Street and her 
cards. 1 saw them. They found me perfectly well. 
They concluded the match was broken off, and 1 did 
not choose to undeceive them. I'lie Ikironess took 
heart at seeing how cheerful I was, and made many 
sly jokes about my philosophy, and my j)rudent be- 
havior as a man of the world. She was, as ever, bent 
upon finding a rich matrdi for me : and 1 fear I paid 
many compliments at her house to a rich young soap- 
boiler’s daughter from Mile End, whom the worthy 
Baroness wished to -jdace in my arms. 

•‘You court her with infinite wit and esprit^ my 
dear,” says my ])leased kinsAvoman, “ but she does 
not understand half you say, and the other half, I 
think, frightens lier. This ton de persiflage is very 
well in our society, but you must be sparing of it, 
my dear ne])hew, amongst these roturiersJ^ 

Miss Badge married a young gentleman of royal 
dignity, though shattered fortunes, from a neighboring 
island ; and I trust Mrs. Mackshane has ere this par- 
doned my levity. There was another person besides 
Miss at my aunt’s house, who did not understand my 
persiflage much better than Miss herself ; and that 
was a lady who had seen James the Second’s reign, 
and who was alive and as worldly as ever in King 
George’s. I loved to be with her ; but that my little 
folks have access to this volume, I could put down a 
hundred stories of the great old folks whom she had 
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known in the great old days — of George the First and 
his ladies, of St. Jolin and Marlborough, of his reign- 
ing Majesty and the late Prince of Wales, and the 
causes of the quarrel between them — but my modest 
muse pipes for boys and virgins. Son Miles does not 
care about Court stories, or if he doth, has a fresh bud- 
get from Carlton House, quite as bad as the worst of 
our old Baroness. No, my dear wife, thou hast no 
need to shake thy powdered locks at me ! Pa[)a is 
not going to scandalize his nursery with old-world 
gossip, nor bring a Idiish over our chaste bread and 
butter. 

But this piece of scandal I cannot help. My aunt 
used to tell it with infinite gusto; for, to do her jus- 
tice, she bated your would-be good peopl(% and snig- 
gered over the faults of the self-styled righteous with 
uncommon satisfaction. In her later days she had no 
hypocrisy, at least; and in so far was bettor than some 
white-washed — Well, to the story. My Lady War- 
rington, one of the tallest and the most virtuous of 
her sex, who had goodness forever on her lips and 
^Cieaven in her eye,” like the woman in Mr. Addison’s 
tedious tragedy (which has kept the stage, from which 
some otlnu’s, which shall be nameless, have dis- 
appeared), had tlie world in her other eye, and an 
exceedingly shrewd desire of pushing herself in it. 
"What does she do when my mari’Tfige with your lady- 
ship yomler was supposed to be broken off, but at- 
tempt, to ])lay off on me those arts which sli(‘ had tried 
on my poor Harry with such signal ill success, and 
which failed with me likewise I It was not the Beauty 
— Miss Flora was for my master — (and wliat a mas- 
ter ! I protest I take off my hat at the idea of such an 
illustrious connection !) — it was Dora,, the Muse, was 
set upon me to languish at me and to pity me, and tq 
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read even my godless tragedy, and applaud me and 
console me. Meanwhile, how was the Beauty occu- 
pied ? Will it be believed that my severe aunt gave 
a great entertainment to my Lady Yarmouth, pre- 
sented her boy to her, and placed poor little Miles 
under her ladyship's august protection ? That, so 
far, is certain ; but can it be that she sent her daugh- 
ter to stay at my lady’s houvse, which our gracious 
lord and niastci daily visit(Hl, and with the views 
which old Aunt Bernstein attributed to her ? lUit 
for that fit of a])()[)lexy, my dear,” Bernstein said, 
^'tlnat aunt of yours intended there should have been 
a Coitntess in her own right in the Warrington fam- 
ily ! ” ^ My neighbor and kinswoman, my Lady Clay- 
pool, is dead and buried. Grow white, ye daisu*s upon 
Flora’s tomb ! I can see my pretty Miles, in a gay 
little uniform of the Norfolk Militia, led up by his 
parent to the lady whom the king delighted to honor, 
and the good-natured old Jezebel laying her hand 
upon the boy's curly pate. 1 am accused of being but 
a lukewarm royalist : but sure I can contrast those 
times with ours, and acknowledge the difference be- 
tween the late Sovereign and tlie present, who, born 
a Briton, has given to every family^ in the empire an 
example of decorum and virtuous life.^ 

Tims my life sped in the pleasantest of all occu- 
pation ; and, being^so happy myself, I could afford to 
be reconciled to those who, after all, had done me no 
injury, but rather added to the zest of my happiness 

1 Compare Walpole’s letters in Mr. CnmiinghaTn’s excellent 
neAV edition. See the story of the supper at N. House, to .show 
what groat uohlemeii would do ft)r a king’s mistress, and the 
pleasant account of the waiting for the Prince of Wales before 
Holland House. — Ed. 

^ The Warrington MS. is dated 1793 . -—Ed. 
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by the brief obstacle which they had placed in my 
way. No specific plans were formed, but Theo and I 
knew that a day would come when we need say Fare- 
well no more. Should the day befall a year hence — 
ten years hence — we were ready to wait. Day after 
day we discussed our little plans, with Hetty for our 
confidante. On our drives we S] 3 ied out pretty cottages . 
that we thought might suit young people of small 
means 5 we devised all sorts of delightful schemes and 
childish economies. We were Strephon and Chloe to 
be sure. A cot and a brown loaf should content us ! 
Gumbo and Molly should wait upon us (as indeed 
they have done from that day until this). At twenty 
who is afraid of being poor ? Our trials would only- 
confirm our attachment. The ‘‘sweet sorrow” of 
every day's parting but made the morrow's meeting 
more delightful ; and when we^separated we ran home 
and wrote each other those precious letters, which we 
and other young gentlemen and ladies write under 
such circumstances ; but though my wife has them all 
in a great tin sugar-box in the closet in her bedroom, 
and, I own, I myself have looked at them once, and 
even thought some of them pretty, — I hereby desire 
my heirs and executors to burn them all unread, at 
our demise ; specially desiring my son the Captain (to 
whom I know the perusal of MSS. is not pleasant) 
to perform this duty. Those secrets whispered to the 
penny-post, or delivered between Molly and Gumbo, 
were intended for us alone, and no ears of our 
descendants shall overhear them. 

We heard in successive brief letters how our dear 
Harry continued with the army, as General Amherst's 
after the death of his own glorious gen- 
eral. By the middle of October there came news of 
the Capitulation of Montreal and the whole of Canada, 
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and a brief postscript in which Hal said he would ask 
for leave now, and must go and see the old lady at 
home, who wrote as sulky as a heaVy Captaisi Warring- 
ton remarked. I could guess why, though the claws 
could not reach me. I had written pretty fully to my 
brother how aifairs were standing with me in England. 

Then on the 25th October, comes the news that his 
Majesty has fallen down dead at Kensington, and 
that George III. reigned over us. I fear we grieved 
but little. What do those care for the Atridse, whose 
hearts are strung only to erota mounon ? A modest, 
handsome, brave new Prince, we gladly accept the 
bommon report that he is endowed with every virtue ; 
and we cry huzzay with the loyal crowd that hails his 
accession : it could make little difference to us, as we 
thought, simple young sweethearts, whispering our 
little love-stories in ou% corner. 

But who can say how great events affect him? 
Did not our little Charley, at the Chartreux, wish im- 
piously for a new king immediately, because on his 
gracious Majesty’s accession Doctor Crusius gave his 
boys a holiday? He and I, and Hetty, and Theo 
(Miss Theo was strong enough to walk many a de- 
lightful mile now), heard the Heralds proclaim his 
new Majesty before Savile House in Leicester Fields, 
and a pickpocket got the watch and chain of a 
gentleman hard by \% and was caught and carried to 
Bridewell, all on account of his Majesty’s accession. 
Had the king not died, the gentleman would not have 
been in the crowd ; the chain would not have been 
seized; the thief would not have been caught and 
soundly whipped ; in this way many of us, more or 
l^s remotely, were implicated in the great change 
which ensued, and even we humble folks were affected 
by it presently. 
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As thus. My Lord Wrotham was a great friend of 
the august family of Savile House, who knew and 
esteemed his many virtues. Now, of all living men, 
my Lord Wrotham knew and loved best his neighbor 
and old fellow-soldier, Martin Lambert, declaring that 
the world contained few better gentlemen. And iny 
Lord Bute, being all potent, at first, with his Majesty, 
and a nobleman, as I believe, very eager at the com- 
mencement of his brief and luckless tenure of power, 
to patronize merit wherever he could find it, was 
strongly prejudiced in Mr. Lambert\s favor by the 
latter’s old and constant friend. 

My (and Hajfry’s) old. friend Parson Sampson, who 
had been in apd out of jail I don’t know how many 
times of' late years, and retained an ever-enduring 
hatred for the Esmonds of Castlewood, and as lasting 
a regard for me and my brotjjier, was occupying poor 
Hal’s vacant bed at my lodgings at this time (being, 
in truth, hunted out of his own by the bailiffs). I 
liked to have Sampson near me, for a more amusing 
Jack-friar never Avalked in cassock ; and, besides, he 
entered into all my rhapsodies about Miss Theo ; was 
never tired (so he vowed) of hearing me talk of her ; 
admired Pocahontas ” and “ Carpezan ” with, I do be- 
lieve, an honest enthusiasm ; and cotild repeat whole 
passages of those tragedies with an emphasis and effect 
that Barry or Cousin Hagan himself could not surpass. 
Sampson was the go-between between Lady Maria 
and such of her relations as had not disowned her ; 
and, always in debt himself, was never more happy 
than in drinking a pot, or mingling his tears with his 
frieiids in similar poverty. His acquaintance with 
pawnbrokers’ shops was prodigious. He could procure 
more money, he boasted, on an article than any gentle- 
man of his cloth. He never paid his own debtS; tp be 
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6ure, but be was ready to forgive his debtors. Pbor 
as he was, he always found means to love and help his 
needy * little sister, and a more prodigal, kindly, 
amiable rogue never probably grinned behind bars. 
They say that I love to have parasites about me, I 
own to have had a great liking for Sampson, and to 
have esteemed him much better than probably much 
better men. 

When he heard how my Lord Bute was admitted 
into the cabinet, Sampson vowed and declared that his 
lordship — a great lover of the drama, who had been 
to see Carpezan,’’ who had admired it, and who 
would act the part of the king very finely in it — he 
vowed, by George ! that my lord must give me a place 
worthy of my birth and merits. He insisted upon it 
that I should attend his lordship^s levee, I would n’t ? 
The Esmonds were all a# proud as Lucifer ; and, to be 
sure, my birth was as good as that of any man in 
Europe. Where was my lord himself when the 
Esmonds were lords of great counties, warriors, and 
Crusaders? Where were they? Beggarly Scotch- 
men, without a rag to, their backs — by George! 
tearing raw fish, in their islands. But now the times 
were changed. The Scotchmen were in luck. Mum ’s 
the word ! ‘‘ I don’t envy him,” says Sampson, but 

he shall provide for you and my dearest, noblest, 
heroic captain! He shall, by George!” would my 
worthy parson roar out. And when, in the month 
after his accession, his Majesty ordered the play of 
^lEichard III,” at Drury Lane, my chaplain cursed, 
vowed, swore, but he would have him to Covent 
Garden to see Carpezan ” too. And now, one morn- 
ing, he bursts into my apartment, where I happened 
to lie rather late, waving the newspaper in his hand, 
and singing Huzza ! ” with all his might 
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Wliat is it, Sampson ? ” says I. Has my brother 
got his prcnnotion ? ” 

JSTo, truth ; but some one else has. Huzza ! 
huzza! His Majesty has apjxunted Major-G(meral 
Martin Lambert to be Govcu'iior aiul Commander^ 
in-Chief of the Islaml of Jamaica,.’’ 

I started up. Here Avas news, indeed! Mr. Lam- 
bert would go to his government: and Avbo Avould go 
Avith him ? 1 had becui su})ping with some genteel 

young fellows at the “ Coeoa>Tr(H‘/’ The rascal Gumbo 
had a note for me from my d(',ar mistress on the night 
lu’evious, co7iveying tin' saim' mnvs to me, and had de- 
layed to deliver it. Theo begged me to sf'e her at the 
old place at midday the next day Avithoiit fail.^ 

There was no little trepidation in our little council 
Avhen we reacJied our place of meeting. ra])a had 
announced his a,cceptan(^e of tlie apj)ointment, and his 
speedy departar('. He would havc^ a frigate given 
him, and take his fanuh/ irlth him. Merciful po Avers ! 
and were we to bo parted? My Tlieo’s old deathly 
paleness retuiaied to her. Aunt LamlMut thouglit she 
Avould have swooned ; one of Mrs. Goodison’s girls 
had a bottle of salts, and ran up Avith it from the 
work-room. Going away ? Going aAvay in a frigate, 
Aunt Lambert ? Going to tear her away from me ? 
Great God! Aunt Lambert, I shall die!^’ She was 
better when Mjinima came up from the work-room 
Avith the young lady’s bottle of salts. You see the 
women used to m(3et me : knowing dear Tlieo’s delicate 
state, how could they refrain from compassionating 
her? But the General was so busy Avith his levees 

^In the Warrington MS. there is not a word to say what the 
“old place was. J’erhaps some obliging reader of “ Notes and 
Queries ” will be able to mform me, aud who Mrs. Goodison 
was. — Ed. 
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and his waiting on Ministers, and his outfit, and the 
settlement of his affairs at home, that they never hap- 
pened to tell him about our little walks and meet- 
ings ; and even when orders for the outfit of the ladies 
were given, Mrs. Goodison, who had known and 
work(jd for Miss Molly Benson as a sehool-girl (she 
remembered Miss Esmond of Virginia perfectly, the 
worthy lady told me, and a dress she made for tlie 
young lady to be presented at her Miijesty’s Ball) — 
even when the outfit was ordered for the three 
ladies,’’ says Mrs. Goodison, demurely, ^Gvliy, I 
thought I could do no harm in completing the order.” 

Now I need not say in Avhat perturbation of mind 
Mr. Warrington went home in the evening to his 
lodgings, after tlie discussion with the ladies of the 
above news. No, or at least a very few, more walks ; 
no more rides to dear, dear Hampstead or beloved 
Islington ; no more fetching and carrying of letters 
for Gumbo and Molly ! The former blubbered so, 
that Mr. Warrington was quite touched by his fidelity, 
and gave him a (*rown-piece to go to su})per with the 
poor girl, who turned out to be his sweetheart. What, 
you too unhappy, Gumbo, and torn from the maid you 
love ? I was reatly to mingle with him tear for 
tear. 

What a solemn conference I had with Sampson that 
evening ! He km^w my affairs, my expectations, my 
mother’s anger. Bsha ! that was far off, and he knew 
some excellent liberal (of the order of 

Mcdcliisedec) who would discount the other. The 
Gtmeral would not give his consent ? Sampson 
shrugged his broad shoulders and swore a great 
roaring oath. My mother would not relent ? What 
then ? A man was a man, and to make his own way 
in the world, he supposed. He is only a churl who 
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won’t play for such a stake as that, and los^ or win, 
by George ! shouts the Chaplain^ over a bottle of Bur- 
gundy at the Bedford Head,” where we dined. I 
need not put down our conversation. We were two of 
us, and I think there was only one mind between us, 
Oiir talk was of a Saturday night. . . . 

I did not tell Theo, nor any relative of hers, what 
w^as being done. But when the dear child faltered 
and talked, trembling, of the coming departure, I bade 
her bear up, and vowed all would be well, so con- 
fidently, that she, who ever has taken her alarms and 
joys from my face (I wish, my dear, it were some- 
times not so gloomy), could not but feel confidence ; 
and placed (with many fond words that need not*here 
be repeated) her entire trust in me — murmuring* 
those sweet words of Ruth that must have comforted 
myriads of tender hearts in my dearest maiden’s plight ; 
that whither I would go she would go, and that my 
people should be hers. At last, one day, the General’s 
preparations being made, the trunks encumbering the 
passages of the dear old Dean Street lodging, which I 
shall love as long as I shall remember at all — one 
day, almost the last of his stay, when the good man 
(his Excellency we* called him now) came home to his 
dinner — a comfortless meal enough it was in the 
present condition of the family — he looked round 
the table at the place where I had used to sit in happy 
old days, and sighed out: wish, Molly, George 

*fras here.” 

‘‘Do you, Martin?” says Aunt Lambert, flinging 
into his arms. 

“YeS) I do; but I don’t wish you to choke me, 
Molly,” he says. “I love him dearly. I may go 
away and never see him again, and take his foolish 
little sweetheart along with me* I suppose you will 
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write to each other, children ? I can^t prevent that, 
you know ; and until he changes his mind, I suppose 
Miss Theo won’t obey Papa’s orders, and get him out 
of her foolish little head. Wilt thou, Theo ? ” 

*^No, dearest, dearest, best papa!^’ 

What ! more embraces and kisses ! What does all 
this mean ? ” 

^^It means that — that George is in the drawing- 
room,” says Mamma. 

^‘Is he? My dearest boy!” cries the General. 

Come to me — come in ! ” And when I entered he 
held me to his heart, and kissed me. 

I confess at this I was so overcome that I fell down 
on my knees before the dear, good man, and sobbed 
t)n his own. 

“ God bless you, my dearest boy ! ” he mutters hur- 
riedly. Always loved you as a son — have n^t I, 
Molly? Broke niy heart nearly when I quarrelled 
with you about this little — What ! — odds marrow- 
bones ! — all down on your knees! Mrs. Lambert, 
pray what is the meaning of all this?’^ 

Dearest, dearest papa ! I will go with you all the 
same ! ” whimpers one of the kneeling party. And 
I will wait — oh ! as long as ever tny dearest father 
wants me ! ” 

In Heaven’s name ! ” roars the General, “ tell .me 
what has happened ? ” 

What had happened was, that Greorge Esmond War- 
rington and Theodosia Lambert had been married In 
Southwark that morning, their banns having been 
• duly called in the church of a certain friend of the 
E0verend Mr. Sampson. 



CHAPTER XVL 


CONTAINING BOTH COMEDY AND TRAGEDY, 

We, who had been active in the guilty scene of the 
morning, felt trebly guilty when we saw the effect 
which our conduct had produced upon him, whom, of 
all others, we loved and respected. The shock to the 
good man was strange, and pitiful to us to witness 
who had administered it. The child of his heart had* 
deceived and disobeyed him — I declare I think, my 
dear, now, we would not or could not do it over again ; 
— his whole family had entered into a league against 
him. Dear, kind friend and father ! We know thou 
hast pardoned our wrong — in the heaven where thou 
dwellest amongst purified spirits who learned on 
earth how to love and pardon ! To love and forgive 
were easy duties with that man. Beneficence was 
natural to him, and a sweet, smiling humility ; and 
to wound either was to be savage and brutal, as to 
torture a child, or strike blows at a nursing woman. 
The deed done, all we guilty ones grovelled in the 
earth, before the man we had injured. I pass over 
the scenes of forgiveness, of reconciliation, of com- 
mon worship together, of final separation when the 
good man departed to his government, and the ship 
sailed away before us, leaving me and Theo on the 
shore. We stood there hand in hand horribly abashed, 
silent, and guilty. My wife did not come to me till 
her father went: in the interval between the cere- 
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mony of our marriage and his departure, she had re- 
mained^ at home, occupying her old place by her 
father, and bed by her sister’s side ; he as kind as 
ever, but the women almost speechless among them- 
selves ; Aunt Lambert, for once, unkind and fretful 
in her temper ; and little Hetty feverish and strange, 
and saying, I wish we were gone. I wish we were 
gone.” Though admitted to the house, and forgiven, 
I slunk away during those last days, and only saw 
my wife for a minute or two in the street, or with her 
family. She was not mine till they were gone. We 
went to Winchester and Hampton for what may be 
called our wedding. It was but a dismal business. 
For awhile we felt utterly lonely : and of our dear 
father as if we had buried him, or drove him to the 
grave by our undutifulness. 

I made Sampson announce our marriage in the 
papers. (My wife used to hang down her head before 
the poor fellow afterwards.) I took Mrs. Warrington 
back to my old lodgings in Bloomsbury, where there 
was plenty of room for us, and our modest married 
life began. I wrote home a letter to my mother in 
Virginia, informing her of no particulars, but only 
that Mr. Lambert being about to depart for his govern- 
ment, I considered myself bound in honor to fulfil 
my promise towards his dearest daughter ; and stated 
that I intended to carry out my intention of complet- 
ing my studies for the Bar, and qualifying myself 
for employment at home, or in our own or any other 
colony. My good Mrs, Mountain answered this letter, 
by desire of Madam Esmond, she said, who thought 
that for the sake of peace my communications had 
best be conducted that way. I found my relatives in 
a fury which was perfectly amusing to witness. The 
butler’s face, as he said, Not at home/’ at my uncle’s 
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house in Hill Street, was a blank tragedy that anight 
have been studied by Garrick when he sees Banquo. 
My poor little wife was on my arm, and we were trip- 
ping away laughing at the fellow’s acmeily when we 
came upon my lady in a street stoppage in her chair. 
I took off my hat and made her the lowest possible 
bow. I affectionately asked after my dear cousins. 
‘‘I — I wonder you dare look me in the face ! ” Lady 
Warrington gasped out. Nay, don’t deprive me of 
that precious privilege ! ” says I. Move on, Peter,” 
she screams to her chairman. “ Your ladyship would 
not empale your husband’s own flesh and blood ! ” 
says I. She rattles up the glass of her chair in a 
fury. I kiss my hand, take off my hat, and perform 
another of my very flnest bows. 

Walking shortly afterwards in Hyde Park with my 
dearest companion, I met my little cousin exercising 
on horseback with a groom behind him. As soon as 
he sees us, he gallops up to us, the groom pound- 
ing after and bawling out, ‘‘Stop, Master Miles, 
stop!” “I am not to speak to my cousin,” says 
Miles, “ but telling you to send my love to Harry is 
hot speaking to you, is it ? Is that my new cousin ? 
I ’m not told not to speak to her. I ’m Miles, Cousin, 
Sir Miles Warrington Baronet’s son, and you are very 
pretty!” “Now, dme now, Master Miles,” says the 
groom, touching his hat to us ; and the boy trots away 
laiighing and looking at us over his shoulder. “ You 
see how my relations have determined to treat me,” 
I say to my partner. “ As if I married you for your 
relations ! ” says Theo, her eyes l)eaming joy and 
love into mine. Ah, how happy we were ! how brisk 
* and pleasant the winter! How snug the kettle by 
the fire (where the abashed Sampson sometimes came 
and made the punch) 5 how delightful the night at 
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the theatre, for winch our friends brought us tickets 
of admission, and where we daily expected our new 
play of << Pocahontas,’’ would rival the successes of 
all former tragedies. 

The fickle old aunt of Clarges Street, who received 
me on my first coming to London with my wife, with 
a burst of scorn, mollified presently, and as soon as 
she came to know Theo (whom she had pronounced 
to be an insignificant little country-faced chit), fell 
Utterly in love with her, and would have her to tea 
and supper every day when there was no other com- 
pany. As for company, my dears,” she would say, 

I don’t ask you. You are no longer du monde. 
Your marriage has put that entirely out of the ques- 
tion.” So she would have had us come to amuse her, 
and go in and out by the back-stairs. My wife was 
fine lady enough to feel only amused at this reception ; 
and I must do the Baroness’s domestics the justice to 
say that, had we been duke and duchess, we could not 
have been received with more respect. Madame de 
Bernstein was very much tickled and amused with my 
story of Lady Warrington and the chair. I acted 
it for hei', and gave her anecdotes of the pious 
Baronet’s lady and her daughters, which pleased the 
mischievous, lively old woman. 

The Dowager Countess of Castlewood, now estab- 
lished in her house at Kensington, gave us that kind 
of welcome which genteel ladies extend to their 
poorer relatives. We went once or twice to her lady- 
ship’s drums at Kensington ; but losing more money 
at cards, and spending more money in coach-hire than 
I liked to afford, v e speedily gave up those entertain- 
ments, and, I dare say, were no more missed or 1% 
gretted than other people in the fashionable worlds 
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who are carried by death, debt, or other accident out 
of the polite sphere. My Theo did not in the least 
regret this exclusion^ She had made her appearance 
at one of these drums, attired in some little orna- 
ments which her mother left behind her, and by which 
the good lady set some store ; but I thought her own 
white neck was a great deal prettier than these poor 
twinkling stones; and there were dowagers, whose 
wrinkled old bones blazed with rubies and diamonds, 
which, I am sure, tliey would gladly have exchanged 
for her modest parure of beauty and freshness. Not 
a soul spoke to her — except, to be sure, Beau Lothair, 
a friend of Mr. Wills, who prowled about lUoomsbury 
afterwards, and even sent my wife a billet. I met 
him in Covent Garden shortly after, and promised to 
break his ugly face if ever I saw it in the neighbor- 
hood of my lodgings, and Madam Theo was molested 
no farther. 

The only one of our relatives who came to see us 
(Madame de Bernstein never came ; she sent her coach 
for us sometimes, or made inquiries regarding us by 
hqr woman or her major-domo) was our poor Maria, 
who, with her husband, Mr. Hagan, often took a share 
of our homely dinner. Then we had friend Spencer 
from the Temple, who admired our Arcadian felicity, 
and gently asked our sympathy for his less fortunate 
loves; and twice or thrice the famous Dr. Johnson 
came in for a dish of Theo’s tea. A dish ? A pailful I 
And a pail the best thing to feed him, sar I says 
Mr. Gumbo, indignantly : for the Doctor’s appearance 
was not pleasant, nor his linen particularly white. 
He snorted, he grew red, and sputtered in feeding ; 
he flung his meat about, and bawled out in contradict- 
ing people : and annoyed my Theo, whom he professed 
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to admire greatly, by saying, every time he saw her, 
Madam, you do not love me j I see by your manner 
you do not love me 5 though I admire you, and come 
here for your sake. Here is my friend Mr. Reynolds 
that shall paint you : he has no ceruse in his i)aint-box 
that is as brilliant as your coinplexion.” And so Mr. 
Reynolds, a most perfect and agreeable gentleman, 
would have painted my Avife : but I know what his 
pri(;e was, and did not choose to incur that expense. 
I Avivsh I had now, for the sake of the children, 
that they might see Avhat yonder face was like some 
five-and-thirty years ago. To m(‘, Madam, ’t is the 
same now as ever ; and your ladyship is always 
young ! 

What annoyed Mrs. Warrington with Dr. Johnson 
more than his contradictions, his sputterings, and 
his dirty nails, was, I think, an unfavorable opinion 
which he formed of my new tragedy. Hagan once 
proposed that he should read some scenes from it 
after tea. 

“Nay, sir, conversation is better,” says the Doctor. 
“ I can read for myself, or hear you at the theatre, 
I had rather hear Mrs. Warrington’s artless prattle 
than your declamation of ^Ir. Warrington’s decasyl- 
labics. Tell us about your household affairs. Madam, 
and whether his Excellency your father is well, and 
whether you made the pudden and the butter sauce. 
The butter sauce was delicious ! ” (He loved it so well 
that he had kept a large quantity in the bosom of a 
very dingy shirt.) “You made it as though you loved 
me. You helped me as though you loved me, though 
you don’t.” 

“Faith, sir, you are taking some of the present 
away with you in your waistcoat,” says Hagan, with 
much spirit. 
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Sir, you are rude ! ” bawls the Doctor* You 
are unacquainted with the first principles of polite- 
ness, which is courtesy before ladies. Having re- 
ceived an university education, I am 'surprised that 
you have not’ learned the rudiments of politeness. 
I respect Mrs. Warrington. I should never think 
of making personal remarks about her guests be- 
fore hef ! ” 

“Then, sir,^^ says Hagan, fiercely, “why did you 
speak of my theatre ? 

Sir, you are saucy ! roars the Doctor. 

“ De te fabula,’’ says the actor. “ I think it is 
your waistcoat that is saucy. Madam, shall I make 
some punch in the way we make it in Ireland 

The Doctor, puffing, and purple in the face, was 
wiping the dingy shirt with a still more dubious 
pocket-handkerchief, which he then applied to his 
forehead. After this exercise he blew a hyperborean 
whistle, as if to blow his wrath away, “ It is de me, 
sir — though, as a young man, perhaps you need not 
have told me so,” . 

“ I drop my point, sir I If you have been wrong, I 
am sure I am bound to ask your pardon for setting 
you so ! ” says Mr. Hagan, with a fine bow. 

“ Does n^t he look like a god ? ” says Maria, clutch- 
ing my wife’s hand : and indeed Mr. Hagan did look 
like a handsome young gentleman. His color had 
risen ; he had put his hand to his breast with a noble 
air : Chamont or Castalio could not present himself 
better, 

“Let me make you some lemonade, sir; my papa 
has sent us a box of fresh limes. May we send you 
some to the Temple ? ” 

“Madam, if they stay in your house, they will lose 
their quality and turn sweet,” says the Doctor. “ Mr, 
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Hagan, you are a young saucebox, that what you 
are ! Ho ! ho ! It is I have been wrong/’ 

0 my lord, my Polidore ! ” bleats Lady Maria, 
when she was alone in my wife’s drawing-room : 

** ‘ Oh, I could hear thee talk forever thus, 

Etermilly admiring, — fix and gaze 

On those dear eyes, for every glance they send 

Darts through iny soul, and fills my heart with rapture 1 ’ 

Thou knowest not, my Theo, what a pearl and a 
paragon of a man my Castalio is ; my Chamont, my 
— 0 dear me, Child, what a pity it is that in your 
husband’s tragedy he should have to take the horrid 
name of Cajtoin Smith ! ” 

Upon this tragedy not only my literary hopes, but 
much of 1113^ financial prospects were founded. My 
brother’s debts discharged, my mother’s drafts from 
home duly honored, my own expenses paid, which, 
though moderate, were not inconsiderable, pretty 
lU^arly the whole of my patrimony had been spent, 
and this auspicious moment I must choose for my 
marriage ! T (K)uld raise money on my inheritance ; 
that was not impossible, though certainly costly. My 
mother could not leave her eldest son without a main- 
tenance, whatever our quarrels might be. I had health, 
strength, good wits, some friends, and reputation — 
above all, my famo\is tragedy^, which the manager had 
promised to perform, and upon the proceeds of this I 
counted for my present support. What becomes of 
the arithmetic of youth ? How do we then calculate 
that a hundred pounds is a maintenance, and a thou- 
sand a fortune ? How did I dare play against For- 
tune with such odds ? I succeeded, I remember, in 
convincing my dear General, and he left home con- 
vinced that his son-in law had for the present necessity 
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afc least a score of hundred pounds at his command. 
He and his dear Molly had begun life with less, and 
the ravens had somehow always fed them. As for 
the women, the question of poverty was one of pleas- 
ure to those sentimental souls, and Aunt Lambert, for 
lier part, declared it would be wicked and irreligious 
to doubt of a provision being made for her children. 
Was the righteous ever forsaken ? Did the just man 
ever have, to beg his bread ? She knew better than 
that ! Xo, no, my dears ! I am not going to be 
afraid on that account, I warrant you ! Look at me 
and my General ! ’’ 

Theo believed all I said and wished to believe 
jnyself. So we actually began life upon a capital of 
Five Acts, and about three hundred pounds of ready 
money in hand ! 

Well, the time of the appearance of the famous 
tragedy drew near, and my friends canvassed the 
town to get a body of supporters for the opening 
night. I am ill at asking favors from the great ; but 
when my Lord Wrotham came to London, I went, 
with Theo in my "hand, to wait on his lordship, who 
received us kindly, out of regard for his old friend, 
her father — though he good-naturedly shook a finger 
at me (at wliich my little wife hung down her head), 
for having stolen a march on the good General. How- 
ever, he would do his best for her father’s daughter; 
hoped for a success ; said he had heard great things 
of the piece ; and engaged a number of places for him- 
self and his friends. But this ])atron secured, I had 
no other. ‘ “ Mon vher^ at my age,” says the Baroness, 
I shoukl bore myself to death at a tragedy : but I 
will do my best ; and I will certainly send niy people 
to the boxes. Yes ! Case in his best black looks like 
a nobleman ; and Brett in one of my gowns has a/awa: 
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air de moi which is quite distinguished. Put down 
my name for two in the front boxes. Good-by, my 
dear. Bonne chance ! ’’ The Dowager Countess pre- 
sented complime^its (on the back of the nine of clubs), 
had a card-party that night, and was quite sorry she 
and Fanny could not go to my tragedy. As for my 
Uncle and Lady Warrington, they were out of the 
question. After the affair of the sedan chair, I might 
as well have ask(id Queen Elizabeth to go to Drury 
Lane. These were all my friends — that host of aris- 
tocratic connections about whom poor Sampson had 
bragged ; and on the strength of whom, the mag;iager, 
as he said, had given Mr. Hagan his engagement! 

Where was my Lord Bute ? Had I not promised his 
lordship should come ? ” he asks, snappishly, taking 
suuft*. (how different from the brisk, and engaging, 
and obsequious little manager of six months ago ! ) — 
I [)romised Lord Bute should come ? 

“Yes,’^ says Mr. Garrick, “and her Koyal High- 
ness the Princess of Wales, and his Majesty too.’^ 

Poor Sampson owned that he, buoyed up by vain 
hopes, had promised the appearance of these august 
personages. 

The next day, at rehearsal, matters were worse 
still, and the manager in a fury. 

“ Great heavens, sir ! says he, “into what a pretty 
guet-a-pe7is liave you led me ! Look at that letter, sir ! 
— read that letter I ” And he hands me one : — 

“My dear Sir” (said the letter), — “I have seen his 
lordship, and conveyed to him Mr. Warrington^s request that 
he would honor the tragedy of * Pocahontas * by his presence. 
His lordsliip is a patron of the drama, and a magnificent 
friend of all the liberal arts ; but he desires me to say that he 
cannot think of attending himself, much less of asking his 
Gracious Master to witness the performance of a play, a prin- 
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cipal part in which is p;iven to an actor who has made a 
clandestine marriage with a daughter of one of his Majesty's 
nobility. 

Your well-wisher, 

“SiUNDERS McDuPF. 

Mr. D. Garrick, 

“ At the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane." 

My poor Theo had a nice dinner waiting for me 
after the rehearsal. I pl(\ade(l fatigue as the reason 
for looking so pale : 1 did not dare to convey to her 
this dreadful news. 



CHAPTER XVIL 


POCAHONTAS.^^ 

The English public, not being so well acquainted 
with the history of Pocahontas as we of Virginia, 
who still love the memory of that simple and kindly 
creature, Mr. Warrington, at the suggestion of his 
friends, made a little ballad about this Indian prin- 
cess, which was printed in the magazines a few days 
before the appearance of the tragedy. This proceed- 
ing, Sampson and I considered to be very artful and 
ingenious. ^‘It is like ground-bait, sir,’’ says the 
enthusiastic parson, “and you. will see the fish rise in 
multitudes, on the great day!” He and Spencer 
declared that the poem was discussed and admired at 
several coffee-houses in their hearing, and that it had 
been attributed to Mr. Mason, Mr. Cowper of the 
Temjde, and even to the famous Mr. Gray. I believe 
poor Sam had himself set abroad these reports ; and, 
if Shakspeare had been named as the author of the 
tragedy, would have declared “ Pocahontas ” to be one 
of the poet’s best performances. I made acquain- 
tance with brave Captain Smith, as a boy in my grand- 
father’s library at home, where I remember how 1 
would sit at the good old man’s knees, with my favor- 
ite volume on my own, spelling out the exploits of 
our Virginian hero. I love to read of Smith’s travels, 
sufferings, captivities, escapes, not only in America, 
but Ell rone. I become a child again almost as I take 
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from the shelf before me in England the familial 
volume, and all sorts of recollections of my early 
home come crowdiii|j over my mind. The old grand- 
father would make pictures for mo‘ of Smith doing 
battle with the Turks on the Danube, or led out by 
our Indian savages to death. Ah, what a terrific 
fight was that in which he was engaged with the 
three Turkish eliampions, and how I us(h 1 to delight 
over the story of his combat with Bonny Molgro, the 
last and most dreadful of the three ! What a name 
Bonny Molgro was, and with wliat a prodigious tur- 
ban, ci meter, and whiskers we represented him! 
Having slain and taken off the heads of his first two 
enemies, KSmith and Bonny Molgro met, falling to ’ 
(says my favorite old book) with their battle-axes, 
whose piercing bills made sometimes the one, some- 
times the other, to have scarce sense to keep their 
saddles : especially the Christian received such a 
wound that he lost his kittle-axe, whereat the sup- 
posed conquering Turke had a great shout from the 
rampires. Yet, by the readiuesse of his horse, and his 
great judgment and dexteritie, he not only avoided the 
Turke/s blows, but, having drawn his falchion, so 
pierced the Turke under the cutlets, through back 
and body, that though hee alighted from his horse, 
hee stood not long, ere hee lost his head cbs the rest 
had done. In reward for which deed, Duke Segis- 
mundus gave him 3 Turke’s head in a shield for 
armes and 300 Duckats yeerely for a pension.” ' Dis- 
daining time and place (with that daring which is the 
privilege of poets) in my tragedy, Smith is made to 
perform similar exploits on the banks of our Potomac 
and Jameses river. Our ‘Aground-bait” verses ran 
thus : — 
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Weanied arm and broken sword 
Wage in vain the desperate fight : 
Round him press a countless horde, 
Ho is but a single knight. 

Hark ! a cry of triumph shiill 
Through ‘the wihleruess resounds, 
As, with twent}'^ bleeding wounds, 
Sinks the warrior, fighting still. 


Now they heap the fatal pyre, 

And the torch of death they light ; 
Ah ! T is hard to die of fire I 
Who will shield the captive knight ? 
Round the stake with fiendish cry 
•Wheel and dance the savage crowd, 
Cold the vidimus mien and proud, 
And his breast is bared to die. 


Who will shield the fearless heart ? 

Who avert the niurdeiH>us blade ? 
From the throng, with sudden start, 
See, there springs an Indian maid. 
Quick she stands before the knight, 

“ Loose the chain, mibind the ring. 
I am daughter of the king, 

And 1 claim the Indian riglit ! 

Bauntlesaly aside she flings 
Lifted axe and thirsty knife ; 
Fondly to his heart she clings, 

And her bosom guards his life ! 

In the woods of Powhattan, 

Still 't is told, by Indian fires. 

How a daughter of their sires 
Saved the captive Englishman. 
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I need not describe at length the plot of my tragedy, 
as my children can Jake it down from the shelves any 
day and peruse ilHtor themselves. Nor shall I, let 
me add, be in a hurry to offer to read it again to my 
young folks, since Captain Miles and the parson both 
chose to fall asleep last Christmas, when, at Mamma’s 
request, I read aloud a couple of acts. But any per- 
son having a moderate acquaintance with plays and 
novels can soon, out of the above sketch, lill out a 
picture to his liking. An Indian king ; a loving prin- 
cess, and her attendant, in love with the British 
cax>tain’s servant ; a traitor in tlie English fort ; a 
brave Indian warrior, himself entertaining an unhappy 
passion for Pocahontas ; a medicdne-man and priest 
of the Indians (very well played by Palmer), capable 
of ev^^ry treason, stratagem, and crime, ^nd bent upon 
the torture and death of the English prisoner; — 
these, with the accidents of the wilderness, the war- 
dances and cries (which Gumbo had learned to mimic 
very accurately from the red people at home), and the 
arrival of the English fleet, with allusions to the late 
glorious victories in Canada, and the determination of 
Britons ever to rule and conquer in America, some 
of us not unnaturally thought might contribute to the ' 
success of our tragedy. 

But I have mentioned the ill omens which preceded 
the day ; the difficulties which a peevish, and jealous, 
and timid management threw in the way of ’the piece, 
and the violent prejudice which was felt against it in 
certain high quarters. What wonder then, I ask, that 
^‘Pocahontas” should have turned out not to be a' 
victory ? I laugh to scorn the malignity of the critics 
who found fault with the performance. Pretty critics, 
forsooth, who said that “ Carpezan ” was a inaster- 
pi'^ce, whilst a far sujperlor and more elaborate work 
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received only tlieir sneers ! I insist on it that Hagan 
acted Ins j)art so admirably that a certain actor and 
manager of the theatre might be jealous of him; 
and tliat, but fdr the cabal made outside, the piece 
would have succeeded. The order had been given 
that the play should not succeed ; so at least Sampson 
declared to nne. The house swarmed with Macs, 
by George, and they should have the galleries washed 
with brimstone,” the honest fellow swore, and always 
vowed that Mr. Garrick himself would not have had 
the piece succeed for the world ; and was never in 
smdi a rage as during that grand scene in the second 
act, where Smith (poor Hagan) being bound to the 
stake, ro(nxhontas comes and saves him, and when 
the whole house was thrilling with apxdause and 
symj)athy. 

Anybody who has curiosity sufficient, may refer to 
the published tragtaly (in the octavo form, or in the 
subsequent splendid quarto edition of my Collected 
Works, and Jkxmis Original and Translated), and say 
whetlun* the scene is without merit, whether the 
verses are not elegant, the language rich and noble ? 
One of the causes of the failure was my actual fidelltij 
to histovg. I had cox)iod myself at the Museum, and 
tinted neatly, a figure of Sir Walter Ealeigh in a frill 
and beard; and (my dear Tlieo giving some of her 
mother’s best lace for the ruff) we dressed Hagan 
accurately after this drawing, and no man coiild look 
better. Miss Pritchard as l^ocahontas, I dressed too 
as a Ked Indian, having seen enough of that costume 
in my own experience at home. Will it be believed 
the house tittered when she first api)eared ? They 
got used to her, however, but just at the moment 
when she rushes into the prisoner’s arms, and a num- 
ber of peoide were actually in tears, a fellow in the 
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pit bawls out, Bedad ! here ’s the Belle Savage kiss- 
ing the Saracen’s Head;” on which an impertinent 
roar of laughter sprang up in the pit, breaking out 
with fitful explosions during the remainder of the 
performance* As the wag in Mr. Sheridan’s amusing 
Critic ” admirably says about the morning guns, the 
playwrights were not content with one of them, but 
must fire two or three; so with this wretched pot- 
house joke of the Belle Savage, — the ignorant people 
not knowing that Pocahontas herself was the very 
Belle Sauvage from whom the tavern took its name ! 
My friend of the |)it repeated it ad nauseam during 
the performance, and as each new character appeared, 
saluted him by the name of some tavern — for in- 
stance; the English governor (with a long beard) he 
called the “ Goat and Boots ; ” his lieutenant (Barker), 
whose face certainly was broad, the Bull and Mouth,” 
and so on I And the purtain descended amidst a shrill 
storm of whistles and hisses, which especially assailed 
poor Hagan every time he opened his lips. Sampson 
saw Master Will in the green boxes, with some pretty 
acquaintances of his, and has no doubt that the 
treacherous scoundrel was one of the ringleaders in 
the conspiracy. I would have flung him over into 
the pit,” the faithful fellow said (and Sampson was 
man enough to execute his threat), ‘^but I saw a 
couple of Mr. Nadab’s followers prowling about the 
lobby, and was obliged to sheer off.” And so the 
eggs we had counted on selling at market were broken, 
and our poor hopes lay shattered before us I 
I looked in at the house from the stage before the - 
curtain was lifted, and saw it pretty well filled, es- 
pecially remarking Mr. Johnson in the front boxes, 
in a laced waistcoat, having his friend Mr. Reynolds 
by his side ; the latter could not hear, and the fprmeif 
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could not see, and so they came good-naturedly a devx 
to form an opinion of my poor tragedy, I could see 
Lady Maria (I knew the hood she wore) in the lower 
gallery, where she once more had the opportunity of 
sitting and looking at her beloved actor performing a 
principal character in a piece. As for Theo, she fairly 
owned that, unless I ordered her, she had rather not 
be present, nor had I any such command to give, for, 
if things went wrong, t knew that to see her suffer 
would be intolerable pain to myself, and so acquiesced 
in her desire to keep away. 

Being of a pretty equanimous disposition, and, as I 
flatter myself, able to bear good or evil fortune with- 
out disturbance ; I myself, after taking a light dinner 
at the Bedford,’^ went to the theatre a short while 
before the commencement of the play, and proposed 
to remain there, until the defeat or victory was de- 
cided. I own now, I could not help seeing which way 
the fate of the day was likely to turn. There was 
something gloomy and disastrous in the general aspect 
of all things around. Miss Pritchard had the head- 
ache : the barber who brought liome Hagan’s wig had 
powdered it like a wretch ; amongst the gentlemen 
and ladies in the green-room, I saw none but doubtful 
faces : and the manager (a very flippant, not to say 
impertinent gentleman, in my opinion, and who him-, 
self on that night looked as dismal as a mute at a 
funeral) had the insolence to say to me, For Heaven’s 
sake, Mr. Warrington, go and get a glass of punch at 
the ‘ Bedford,’ and don’t frighten us all here by your 
dismal countenance ! ” Six',” says I, I have a right, 
for live shillings, to coihment upon your face, but I 
never gave you any authority to make remarks upon 
mine.” ‘‘Sir,” says he in a pet, “I most heartily 
wish I had never seen your face at all!” “Yours, 
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sir!” said I, ''has often amused me greatly; and 
when painted for Abel Drugger is exceedingly comic ” 
— and indeed I have always done Mr. G. the justice 
to think that in low comedy he was hiirivalled. 

I made him a. bow, and walked off to the coffee- 
house, and for five years after never spoke a word to 
the gentleman, when he apologized to me at a noble- 
man's house where we chanced to meet. I said I had 
utterly forgotten the circumstance to wliich he alluded, 
and that, on the first night of a play, no doubt, author 
jind manager were Hurried alike. And added, "After 
all, there is no shame in not being made for the 
theatre. Mr. Garrick — you were.” A compliment 
with which he appeared to be as well pleased as I 
intended he should. 

Fidus Achates ran over to me at the end of the first 
act to say that all things were going pretty well; 
though he confessed to the titter in the house upon 
Miss Pritchard’s first appearance, dressed exactly like 
an Indian princess. 

" I cannot hel]) it, Sampson,” said I (filling him a 
bumper of good punch), "if Indians are dressed so.” 

" Why,” says he, " would you have had Caractacus 
painted blue like an ancient P>riton, or Ponduca with 
nothing but a cowskin ? ” And indeed it may be that 
the fidelity to history was the cause of the ridicule 
cast on my tragedy, in whic.h case I, for one, am not 
ashamed of its defeat. 

After the second act, my aide-de-mmp came from 
the field with dismal news indeed. I don’t know how 
it is that, nervous before action,^ in disaster I become 

1 The writer seems to contradict himself here, having just 
boasted of possessing a pretty eejuanimous disposition. He was 
probably mistaken in his own estimate of liimstdf, as other folks 
have been besides. — Ed. 
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pretty cool and cheerful. ^^Are things going ill?", 
says I. I call for my reckoning, put on my hat, and 
march to the theatre as calmly as if I was going to 
dine at the TeiAple; Fidus Achates walking by my 
side, pressing my elbow, kicking the link-boys out of 
the way, and crying, “By George, Mr. Warrington, 
you are a man of spirit — a Trojan, sir !" So, there 
were men of spirit in Troy; but alas! fate was too 
strong for them. 

At any rate, no man can say that I did not bear my 
misfortune with calmness : I could no more help the 
clamor and noise of the audience than a captain can 
help the howling and hissing of the storm in which 
his ship goes down. But I was determined that the 
rushing waves and broken masts should impavidum 
ferient^ and flatter myself that I bore my calamity 
without flinching. “Not Regulus, my dear madam, 
could step into his barrel more coolly," Sampson said 
to my wife. ^T is unjust to say of men of the para- 
sitic nature that they are unfaithful in misfortune. 
Whether I was prosperous or poor, the wild parson 
was equally true and friendly, and shared our crust 
as eagerly as ever he had partaken oi our better 
fortune. 

I took my place on the stage, whence I could see 
the actors of my poor piece, and a portion -of the 
audience who condemned me. I suppose the perform- 
ers gave me a wide berth out of pity for me. I 
must say that I think I was as little moved as any 
spectator; and that no one would have judged 
from my mien that I was the unlucky hero of the 
night. 

But my dearest Theo, when I went home, looked so 
pale and white, that I saw from the dear creature’s 
countenance that the knowledge o^ny disaster had pro 
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ceded my return. Spencer, Sampson, Cousin Hagan, 
and Lady Maria were to come after the play, and com 
gratulate the author, God wot ! (Poor Miss Pritchard 
was engaged to us likewise, but sent word that I must 
understand that she was a great deal too unwell to 
sup that night.) My friend the gardener of Bedford 
House had given my wife his best flowers to decorate 
her little table. There they were; the poor little 
painted standards — and the battle lost ! I had borne 
the defeat well enough, but as I looked at the sweet 
pale face of the wife across the table, and those art- 
less trophies of welcome which she had set up for her 
hero, I confess my courage gave way, and my heart 
felt a pang almost as keen as any that ever has 
smitten it. 

Our meal, it may he imagined, Was dismal enough, 
nor was it rendered much gayer by the talk we strove 
to carry on. Old Mrs. Hagan was, luckily, very ill at 
this time ; and her disease, and the incidents connected 
with it, a great blessing to us. Tlien we had his 
Majesty’s approaching marriage, about which there 
was a talk. (How well I remember the most futile 
incidents of the day : down to a tune which a carpen- 
ter was whistling by my side at the playhouse, just 
before the dreary curtain fell !) Then we talked 
about the death of good Mr. Kichardson, the author 
of “ Pamela ” and Clarissa,” whose works w^e all 
admired exceedingly. And as we talked about Cla- 
rissa,” my wife took on herself to wipe her eyes once or 
twice, and say, faintly, “ You know, my love. Mamma 
and I could never help crying over that dear book. 
Oh, my dearest, dearest mother ” (she adds), how I 
wish she could be with me now ! ” This was an occa- 
sion for more open tears, for of course a young lady 
may naturally weep for her absent mother. And 
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then vre mixed a gloomy bowl with Jamaica limes, 
and drank to the health of his Excellency the Gov- 
ernor : and then, for a second toast, I filled a bumper, 
and, with a siftiling face, drank to our better 
fortune ! ” 

This was too much. The two women flung them- 
selves into each other’s arms, and irrigated each 
others neck-handkerehiefs with tears. ‘^Oh, Maria! 
Is not — is not my George good and kind?” sobs 
Theo. ^‘Look at my Hagan — how great, how god- 
like he was in his part ! ” gasps Maria. It was a 
beastly cabal which threw him over — and I could 
plunge this knife into Mr. Garrick's black heart — 
the odious little wretch ! ” and she grasps a weapon 
at her side. But throwing it presently down, the 
enthusiastic creature rushes up to her lord and mas- 
ter, flings her arms round him, and embraces him in 
the presence of the little company. 

I am not sure whether some one else did not do 
likewise. We were all in a state of extreme excite- 
ment and enthusiasm. In the midst of grief. Love 
the consoler appears amongst us, and soothes us with 
such fond blandishments and tender caresses, that one 
scarce wishes the calamity away. Two or three days 
afterwards, on our birthday, a letter was brought 
me in my study, which contained the following 
lines : — 


FROM POCAHONTAS. 

Returning from the cruel fight 
How pale and faint appears my knight! 

He sees me anxious at his side ; 

** Why seek, iny love, your wounds to hide ? 
Or deem your English girl afraid 
To emulate the Indian maid ? ” 
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Be mine my husband^s grief to cheer 
In peril to be ever nearj 
Whatever of ill or woe betide, 

To bear it clinging at his side ; c 
The poisoned stroke of fate to ward, 

His bosom with my own to guard ; 

Ah ! could it spare a pang to his, 

It could not know a purer bliss 1 
*T would gladden as it felt the smart, 

And thank the hand that flung the dart ! 

I do not say the verses are very good, but that I 
like them as well as if they were — and that the face 
of the writer (whose sweet young voice I fancy I can 
hear as I hum the lines), whfen I went into her draw- 
ing-room after getting the letter, and when I saw her 
blushing and blessing me — seemed to me more beau- 
tiful than any I can fancy out of heaven. 



CHAPTER XVIIL 


RES ANGUSTA DOMl. 

I HAVE already described my present feelings as 
an elderly ^gentlemaii, regarding that rash jump into 
matrimony, which I persuaded my dear partner to 
take with me when we were botli scarce out of our 
teens. As a man and a father — with a due sense of 
a necessity of mutton-chops, and the importance of 
paying the baker — with a pack of rash children 
round about us who might be running off to Scotland 
to-morrow, and pleading Papa’s and Mamina’s example 
for their imj)ertinence, — I know that I ought to be 
very cautious in narrating this early part of the 
married life of George Warrington, Esquire, and 
Theodosia his wife — to call out mea culpa, and put 
on a demure air, and sitting in my comfortable easy- 
chair here, j)rofess to be in a white sheet and on the 
stool of repentance, offering myself up as a warning 
to imprudent and hot-headed youth. 

But, truth to say, that married life, regarding which 
my dear relatives prophesied so gloomily, has disap- 
pointed all those prudent and respectable people. ' It 
has had its trials ; but I can remember them without 
bitterness — its passionate griefs, of which time, by 
God’s kind ordinance, has been the benign consoler — 
its days of poverty, which we bore, who endured it, 
to the wonder of our sympathizing relatives looking 
on — its precious rewards and blessings, so great that 
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I scarce dare to whisper them to this page ; to speak 
of them, save with awful respect and to One Ear, to 
which are offered up the prayers and thanks of all 
men. To marry without a competence is wrong and 
dangerous, no doubt, and a crime against our social 
codes ; but do not scores of thousands of our fellow- 
beings commit the crime every year with no other 
trust but in Heaven, health, and their labor ? Are 
young people entering into the married life not to 
take hope into account, nor ,dare to begin their house- 
keeping until the cottage is completely furnished, the 
cellar and larder stocked, the cupboard full of plate, 
and the strong box of money? The increase and 
multiplication of the world would stop, were the laws 
which regulate the genteel part of it to be made uni- 
versal. Our gentlefolks tremble at the brink in their 
silk stockings and pumps, and wait for whole years, 
until they find a bridge or a gilt barge to carry them 
across ; our poor do not fear to wet their bare feet, 
plant them in the brook, and trust to fate and strength 
to bear them over. Who would like to consign his 
daughter to poverty? Who would counsel his son 
to. undergo the countless risks of poor married life, 
to remove the beloved girl from comfort and compe- 
tence, and subject her to debt, misery, privation, 
friendlessness, sickness, and the hundred gloomy con- 
secpiences of the res angiista domi ? I look at my own 
wife and ask her pardon for having imposed a task 
so fraught with pain and danger upon one so gentle. 
I think of the trials she endured, and am thankful 
for them and for that unfailing love and constancy 
with which Crod blessed her and strengthened her to 
bear them all. On this question of marriage, I am 
not a fair judge : my own was so imprudent and has 
l^en so happy, that I must not dare to -give young 
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people counsel. I have endured poverty, but scarcely 
ever found it otherwise than tolerable : had I hot 
undergone it, I never could have known the kindness 
of friends, the delight of gratitude, the surprising 
joys and consolations which sometimes accompany 
the scanty meal and narrow fire, and cheer the long 
day’s labor. This at least is certain, in respect of the 
lot of the decent poor, that a great deal of superflu- 
ous pit}'' is often thrown away upon it. Good-natured 
fine folks, who sometimes stepped out of the sunshine 
of their riches into our narrow obscurity, were blinded 
as it were, whilst Ave could see quite cheerfully and 
clearly ; they stumbled over obstacles which were 
none to us ; they were surprised at the resignation 
with which we drank small beer, and that we could 
heartily say grace over such very cold mutton. 

The good General, my father-in-law, had married 
his Molly, when he was a subaltern of a foot regi- 
ment, and had a purse scarce better filled than my 
own. They had had their ups and downs of fortune. 
I think (though my wife will never confess to this 
point) they had married, as people could do in their 
young time, without previously asking Papa’s and 
Mamma’s h‘ave.^ At all events, they were so vrell 
pleased witli their own good luck in matrimony, 
that they did not grudge their children’s, and were by 
no means frightened at the idea of any little hard- 
ships which we in the course of our married life might 
be called upon to undergo. And I suppose when I 
made my own pecuniary statements to Mr. Lambert, 
I was anxious to deceive both of us. Believing me to 
be master of a couple of thousand pounds, he went to 

1 The editor ha.*} looked through Burn's Registers of Fleet Mar- 
riages without finding the uanies of Martin Lambert and Mary 
Beusou, * 
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Jamaica quite easy in his mind as to his darling 
daughter’s comfort and maintenance, at least for some 
years to come. After paying the expenses of his 
family’s outfit the worthy man went away not much 
richer than his son-in-law : and a few trinkets, and 
some lace of Aunt Lambert’s, with twenty new 
guineas in a purse which her mother and sisters made 
for her, were my Theo’s marriage portion. But in 
valuing my stock, I chose to count as a good debt a 
sum which my honored mother never could be got to 
acknowledge up to the day when the resolute old 
lady was called to pay the last debt of all. The sums 
I had disbursed for her, she urged, were spent for the 
improvement and maintenance of the estate which 
was to be mine at her decease. What money she 
could spare was to be for ray poor brother, who had 
nothing, who would never have spent his own means 
had he not imagined himself to be sole heir of the 
Virginian property, as he would have been — the good 
lady took care to emphasize this point in many of her 
letters — but for a half-hour’s accident of birth. He 
was now distinguishing himself in the service of his 
king and country. To purchase his promotion was 
his mother’s, she should suppose his brother’s duty I 
When I had finished ray bar-studies and my dramatic 
amusements^ Madam Esmond informed me that I was 
welcome to return home and take that place in our 
colony to which my birth entitled me. This state- 
ment, she communicated to me more than once through. 
Mountain, and before the news of my marriage had 
reached her. 

There is no need to recall her expressions of mater- 
V nal indignation when she was informed of the step I 
had taken. On the pacification of Canada, my dear 
Harry asked for leave of absence, and dntiMly paid 
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a visit to Virginia. He wrote, describing his recep- 
tion at home, and the splendid entertainments which 
my mother made in honor of her son, Castlewood, 
which she hacf not inhabited since our departure for 
Europe, was thrown open again to our friends of the 
colony, and the friend of Wolfe, and the soldier of 
Quebec, was received by all our acquaintance with 
every becoming honor. Some dismal quarrels, to be 
sure, ensued, because my brother persisted in main- 
taining his friendsliip with Colonel Washington, of 
Mount Vernon, whose praistis Harry never was tired 
of singing. Indeed I allow the gentleman every vir- 
tue ; and in the struggles which terminated so fatally 
for England a few years since, I can admire as well as 
his warmest friends, General Washington’s glorious 
constancy and success. 

If these battles between Harry and our mother 
were frequent, as, in his letters, he described them to 
be, I wondered, for my part, why he should continue 
at home ? One reason naturally suggested itself to 
my mind, which I scarcely liked to communicate to 
Mrs. Warrington; for we had both talked over our 
dear little Hetty’s romantic attachment for my brother, 
and wondered that he had never discovered it. I need 
not say, I suppose, that my gentleman had found some 
young lady at home more to his taste than our dear 
Hester, and hence accounted for his prolonged stay in 
Virginia. 

Presently there came, in a letter from him, not a 
full confession but an admission of this interesting 
fact. A person was described, not named — a Being 
all beauty and perfection, like other young ladies 
under similar circumstances. My wife asked to see 
the letter ; I could hot help showing it, and handed it 
to her, with a very sad face. To my surprise she read 
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it, without exhibiting any corresponding sorrow of 
her own. 

I have thought of this before, my love,’’ I said. 
“I feel with you for your disappointAent regarding 
poor Hetty.” 

Ah ! poor Hetty,” says Theo, looking down at the 
carpet. 

It would never have done,” says I. 

^^No — they would not have been happy,” sighs 
Theo. 

“ How strange he never should have found out her 
secret ! ” I continued. 

She looked me full in the face with an odd 
expression. 

“ Pray, what does that look mean ? ” I asked. 

^‘Nothing, my dear — nothing ! only I am not sur- 
prised ! ” says Theo, blushing. 

What,” I ask, can there be another ? ” 

I am sure I never said so, George,” says the lady, 
hurriedly. But if Hetty has overcome her childish 
folly, ought we not all to be glad ? Do you gentle- 
men suppose that you only are to fall in love and grow 
tired, indeed ? ” 

“ What ! ” I say, with a strange commotion of my 
mind. Do you mean to tell me, Theo, that you ever 
cared for any one but me ? ” 

^‘Oh, George,” she whimpers, “when I was at 
school, there was — there was one of the boys of 
Doctor Backhouse’s school, who sat in the loft next 
to us ; and I thought he had lovely eyes, and I was so 
shocked when I recognized him behind the counter at 
Mr. Grigg the mercer’s, when I went to buy a cloak 
for baby, and I wanted to tell you, my dear, and I 
did n’t know how ! ” 

I went to see this creature with the lovely eyes. 
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having made my wife describe the fellow’s dress to 
me, and I saw a little bandy-legged wretch in a blue 
camlet coat, with his red hair tied with a dirty ribbon, 
about whom I* forbore generously even to reproach 
my* wife ; nor will she over know that T have looked 
at the fellow, until she reads the confession in this 
page. Jf our wives saw us as we are, I thought, 
would they love us as they do ? Are we as much 
mistaken in them, as they in us ? 1 look into one 

candid face at least, and think it never has deceived 
me. 

Lest I should encourage my young people to an im- 
itation of my own imprudence, I will not tell them 
with how small a capital Mrs. Theo and I commenced 
life. The unfortunate tragedy brought us nothing; 
though the reviewers, since its publication of lat(', 
have siK)k(‘n not unfavorably as to its merits, and Mr. 
K(unble himself has done me the honor to commend 
it. Our kind friend Lord Wrotham was for having 
the piece published by subscription, and sent me a 
bank-note, with a recpiest that I would let him have 
a hundred copies for his friends ; but I was always 
averse to that method of levying money, and prefer- 
ring my poverty sine dotCy locked up my manuscript, 
with my poor girl’s verses inserted at the first page. 
I know not why the piece should have given such 
offence at Court, except for the fact that an actor 
who had run off with an earl’s* daughter, performed a 
principal part in the play 5 but I was told that senti- 
ments which I had put into the mouths of some of the 
Indian characters (who were made to declaim against 
ambition, the British desire of rule, and so forth), 
were pronounced dangerous and unconstitutional ; so 
that the little hope of royal favor, which I might have 
had, was quite taken away from me. 
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What was to be done ? A few months after the 
failure of the tragedy, as I counted up the remains of 
my fortune (the calculation was not long or difficult), 
I came to the conclusion that I must? beat a retreat 
out of my pretty apartments in Bloomsbury, and* so 
gave warning to our good landlady, informing her 
that my wife’s health required that we should Save 
lodgings in the country. But we went no farther 
than Lambeth, our faithful Gumbo and Molly follow- 
ing us: and here, though as poor as might be, we 
were waited on by a maid and a lackey in livery, like 
any folks of conditioii. You may ho sure kind rela- 
tives cried out against our extravagance ; indeed, are 
they not the people who find our faults out for us, 
and proclaim them to the rest of the world? 

Eeturning home from London one day, whither I 
had been on a visit to some booksellers, I recognized 
the family arms and livery on a grand gilt chariot 
which stood before a public-house near to our lodg- 
ings. A few loitering inhabitants were gathered 
round the splendid vehicle, and looking with awe at 
the footmen, resplendent in the sun, and quaffing 
blazing pots of beer. I found my Lady Castlewood 
sitting opx)Osite to my wife in our little apartment 
(whence we had a very bright, pleasant prospect of 
the river, covered with barges and wherries, and the 
ancient towers and trees of the Archbishop’s palace 
and garden), and Mrs. Theo, who has a very droll way 
of describing persons and scenes, narrated to me all 
the particulars of her ladyship’s conversation, when 
she took her leave. 

‘‘I have been here this ever-so-long,” says the 
Countess, ^‘gossiping with Cousin Theo, while you 
have been away at the cofiee-house, I dare say, making 
merry with your friends, and drinking your punch 
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and coffee. Guess she must find it rather lonely here, 
with nothing to do but work tlicm little caps and hem 
them frocks. Nevermind, dear; reckon you’ll soon 
have a companion who will amuse you when Cousin 
George is away at his coffee-house ! What a nice 
lodging you have got here, I do declare ! Our new 
hoiise which we have took is twenty times as big, and 
covered with gold from top to bottom : but I like this 
quite as well. Bless you ! being rich is no better than 
being poor. When we lived to Albany, and I did 
most all the work myself, scoured the rooms, biled 
the kettle, hel'ped the wash, and all, I was just as 
happy as I am now. We only had one old negro to 
keep the store. Why don’t you sell Gumbo, Cousin 
George ? He ain’t no use here idling and dawdling 
about, and making love to the servant-girl. Fogh ! 
guess they ain’t particular, these English people ! ” 
So she talked, rattling on with perfect good-humor, 
until her# hour for departure came ; when she produced 
a fine repeating watch, and said it tvas tinxe for her to 
pay a call upon lier Majesty at Buckingham House. 
“ And mind you come to us, George,” sa^^s her lady- 
ship, waving a little parting hand out of the gilt 
coach. “ Then and I have settled all about it.” 

H(^re, at least,” said I, when the laced footmen 
had clambered up behind the carriage, and our magni- 
ficent little patroness had left us ; — here is one who 
is not afraid of our poverty, nor ashamed to remembei 
her own.” 

‘^Ashamed!” said Theo, resuming her liliputian 
needle-work. ^*To do her justice, she would make 
herself at home in any kitchen or palace in the world. 
She has given me and Molly twenty lessons in house- 
keeping. She says, when she was at home to Albany, 
she roasted, baked, swept the house, and milked the 
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cow/^ (Madam Theo pronounced the word cow archly 
in our American way, and imitated her ladyship’s ac- 
cent very divertingly.) 

“ And she has no pride,” I added. ^ It was good- 
natured of her to ask us to dine with her and my lord. 
When will Uncle Warrington ever tliiuk of offering 
us a crust again, or a glass of his famous beer ? ” 

Yes, it was not ill-natured to invite us,” says Theo, 
slyly. “ But, my dear, you don’t know all the condi- 
tions ! ” And then my wife, still imitating the Count- 
ess’s manner, laughingly informed me what these 
conditions were. She took out her jx^cket-book, and 
^told me,” says Theo, ‘‘what days she was engaged 
abroad and at home. On Monday she received a 
Duke and a Duchess, with several other members of 
my lord’s house, and their ladies. On Tuesday came 
more earls, two bishops, and an ambassador. ‘Of 
course you won’t come on them days ? ’ says the Count- 
ess. ‘Now you are so poor, you know that fine com- 
pany ain’t po good for you. Lord bless you ! father 
never dines on our com[)any days ! he don’t like it ; 
he takes a bit of cold meat anyways.’ On which,” 
says Theo, laughing, “I told her tliat Mr. Warrington 
did not care for any but the best of (company, and pro- 
posed that she sliould ask us on some day when the 
Archbishop of Canterbury dined with her, and his 
Grace must give us a lift home in his coach to Lam- 
beth. And she is an economical little pcu’son, too,” 
continues Theo. “ ‘ I thought of bringing with me 
some of my baby’s caps and things, whi(di his lord- 
ship has outgrown ^:;m, but they may be wanted again, 
you know, my dear.’ And so we lose that addition to 
our wardrobe,” says Theo, smiling, “ and Molly and I 
must do our best without her ladyship’s charity. 
‘When people are poor, they are poor,’ the Countess 
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said, with her usua] outspokenness, ^ and must get on 
the best they can. What we shall do for that poor 
Maria, goodness only knows ! we can’t ask her to see 
us as we can \'on, though you are so poor : but an 
earl’s daught(‘r to in.arry a play actor ! La, my dear, 
it ’s dreadful : his Majesty and the Princess have both 
spoken of it ! Evtuy other noble family in this king- 
dom as has ever heard of it i)ities us ; though I have 
a plan for helping those jioor unhappy people, and 
have sent dowJi Simons, my groom of the chambers, to 
tell tliem on it’ This plan was, that Hagan, who liad 
kej)t almost all his terms at Dublin College, should 
return thitlun* and take his dc^groe, and enter into holy 
orders, ‘ when we will pnndde him with a chajdaincy 
at home, you know,’ Lady Castle wood added.” And 
I may iTKUitioii here, that this benevolent plan was 
executed a score of mouths later ; when I was enabled 
myself to be of servi(*-e to Mr. Hagan, who was one of 
the kindest and best of our friends during our own time 
of want and distress. Castlewood then executed his 
promise loyally enough, got orders and a colonial ap- 
pointiiKUit for Hagan, w)io distinguished himself both 
as soldier and preacher, as we shall presently hear ; 
but not a guinea did his lordship spare to aid either 
Ids sister or his kinsman in their trouble. I never 
asked him, tliank Heaven, to assist me in my own ; 
though, to do him justice, no man could express him- 
self more amiably, and with a joy which I believe was 
quite genuine, when my days of poverty were ended. 

As for my uncle Warrington, and his virtuous wife 
and daughters, let me do them justice likewise, and 
declare that throughout my period of trial, their 
sorrow at my pov(‘rty was consistent and unvarying. 
I still had a few acquaintances who saw them, and of 
course (as friends will) brought me a report of their 
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opinions and conversation; and I never could heat 
that my relatives had uttered one single good word 
about me or my wife. They spoke even of my tragedy 
as a crime — I was accustomed to heanthat sufficiently 
maligned — of the author as a miserable reprobate, 
forever reeling about Grub Street, in rags and squalor. 
They held me out no hand of help. My poor wife 
might cry iti her jjain, but they had no twopence to 
bestow upon her. They went to church a half-dozen 
times in the week. They subscribed to many public 
charities. Their tribe was known eighteen hundred 
years ago, and will flourish as long as men endure. 
They will still thank Heaven that they are not as 
other folks are ; and leave the wounded and miserable 
to other, succor. 

I don’t care to recall the dreadful doubts and anx- 
ieties which began to beset me ; the plan after plan 
which I tried, and in which I failed, for procuring 
work and adding to our dwindling stock of money. I 
bethought me of my friend Mr. J ohnson, and when I 
think of the eager kindness with which he received 
me, am ashamed of some i)ert speeches which I own 
to have made regarding his manners and behavior. I 
told my story and difficulties to him, the circumstance 
of my marriage, and the prospects before me. He 
would not for a moment admit they were gloomy, or, 
81 m.ale nunCf that they would continue to be so. I 
had before me the chances, certainly very slender, of 
a place in England; the inheritance which must be 
mine in the course of nature, or at any rate would fall 
to the heir I was expecting. I had a small stock of 
money for present actual necessity — a possibility, 
“ though, to be free with you, sir ” (says he), after 
the performance of your tragedy, I doubt whether 
nature has endowed you with those peculiar qualities 
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which are iiecessary for achieving a remarkable liter- 
ary success’’ — and finally a submission to the ma- 
ternal rule, and a return to Virginia, where plenty 
and a home weffe always ready for me. Why, sir ! ’’ 
he cried, “such a sum as you mention would have 
been a fortune to me when I began the world, and my 
friend Mr. Goldsmith would set up a coach and six on 
it. With youth, hope, to-day, and a couple of hun- 
dred pounds- in cash — no young fellow need despair. 
Think, sir, you have a year at least before you, and 
who knows what may chance between now and then. 
Why, sir, your relatives here may provide for you, or 
you may succeed to your Virginian property, or you 
may come into a fortune ! ” I did not in the course 
of that year, but he did. My Lord Bute gave Mr. 
Johnson a pension, which set all Grub Street in a 
fury against the recipient, who, to be sure, had pub- 
lished his own not very flattering opinion upon pen- 
sions and pensioners. 

Nevertheless, he did not altogether discourage my 
literary projects, promised to procure me ivork from 
the booksellers, and faithfully performed that kind 
promise. “ But,” says he, “ sir, you must not appear 
amongst them in forma pauperis. Have ^you never a 
friend^s coach in which w^e can ride to see them? 
You must put on your best-laced hat and waistcoat ; 
and we must appear, sir, as if you were doing them a 
favor.” This stratagem answered, and procured me 
respect enough at the first visit or two : but when the 
booksellers knew that I wanted to be paid for my 
work, their backs refused to bend any more, and they 
treated me with a familiarity which I could ill stom- 
ach. I overheard one of them, who had been a foot- 
man, say, “ Oh, it ’s Pocahontas, is it ? let him wait.” 
And he told his boy to say as much to me, “ Wait, 
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sir ! says I, fuming with rage, and putting my head 
into his parlor. I ’ni not accustomed to waiting, but 
1 have heard you are.’’ And I strode out of the shop 
into Pall Mall in a mighty fluster. . * 

And yet Mr. D. was in the right. I came to him, if 
not to ask a favor, at any rate to propose a bargain, 
and surely it was my business to wait his time and 
convenience. In more fortunate days I asked the 
gentleman’s pardon, and the kind author of the ‘^Muse 
in Livery ” was instantly appeased. 

1 was more prudent, or Mr. Johnson more fortunate, 
in an application elsewhere, and Mr. Johnson pro- 
cured me a little work from the booksellers in trans- 
lating from foreign languages, of which I happen to 
know two or three. By a hard day’s labor I could 
earn a few shillings *, so few that a week’s work would 
hardly bring me a guinea ; and that was flung to me 
with insolent patronage by the low hucksters who 
employed me. I can put my finger upon two or three 
magazine-articles written at this period,^ and paid for 
with a few wretched shillings, which papers as I read 
them awaken in me the keenest x>angs of bitter re- 
membrance. I recall the doubts and fears which 
agitated me, see the dear wife nursing her infant and 

1 Mr. George Warrington, of the Upper Temple, says he re- 
members a book, containing his grandfather’s book-plate, in which 
were pasted various extracts from reviews and newspapers in an 
old type, anrl lettered outside Les Chaines de V Esclavage. These 
were no doubt llie contributions above mentioned ; but the volume 
has not been found, either in the town-house or in the library at 
Warrington Manor The editor, by the way, is not answerable 
for a certain inconsistency, which may be remarked in the narra- 
tive. The writer says, p. 221, that he speaks “ without bitterness " 
of past times, and presently falls into a fury with them. The 
same manner of forgiving our enemies is not uucoiumon in the 
present century. 
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looking up into my face with hypocritical smiles that 
vainly try to mask her alarm: the struggles of pride 
are fought over again: the wounds under which I 
smarted, re-open. There are some acts of injustice 
committed against ‘me which I don’t know how to 
forgive ; and which, whenever I tliink of them, 
awaken in me the same feelings of revolt and indig- 
nation. The gloom and darkness gatlun* over me — 
till they are relie v(h 1 by a reiuiniscH*nce of that love 
and tenderness whie,h through all gloom and darkness 
have been my light and consolation. 



CHAPTER XIX. 


MILESES MOIDORE. 

Little Miles made his appearance in this world 
within a few days of the gracious Prince who com- 
mands his regiment. Illuminations and cannonading 
saluted the royal George^s birth, multitudes were 
admitted to see him as he lay behind a gilt railing at 
the Palace with noble nurses watching over him. 
Eew nurses guarded the cradle of our little Prince : 
no courtiers, no faithful retainers saluted it, except 
our trusty Gumbo and kind Molly, who to be sure 
loved and admired the little heir of my poverty as 
loyally as our hearts could desirQ. Why was our boy 
not named George like the other paragon just men- 
tionedj and like his father ? I gave him the name of a 
little scapegrace of my family, a name which many 
genemtions . of Warringtons had borne likewise ; but 
my poor little Miles’s love and kindness touched me 
at a time when kindness and love were rare from 
those of my own blood, and Theo and I agreed that 
our child should be called after that single little friend 
of my paternal race. 

We wrote to acquaint our royal parents with the 
auspicious event, and bravely inserted the child’s 
birth in the Daily Advertiser,” and the place, Church 
Street, Lambeth, where he was born. My. dear,” 
says Aunt Bernstein, writing to me in reply to my 
announcement, how could you point out to all the 
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world that you live in such a trou as that in which 
you have buried yourself ? I kiss the little mamma, 
and send a remembrance for the child/’ This re- 
membrance was,a fine silk coverlid, with a lace edging 
fit for a prince. It was not very useful ; the price of 
the lace would have served us much better, but Theo 
and Molly were delighted with the present, and 
my eldest son’s cradle had a cover as fine as any 
nobleman’s. 

Good Dr. Heberden came over several times to 
visit my wife, and see that all things went well. He 
knew and recommended to us a surgeon in the vicinage, 
who took charge of her /luckily, my dear patient 
needed little care, beyond that which our landlady 
and her own trusty attendant could readily afford 
her. Again our humble precinct was adorned with 
the gilded apparition of Lady Castlewood’s chariot 
wheels ; she brought a pot of jelly, which she thought 
Theo might like, and which, no doubt, had been served 
at one of her ladyship’s banquets^ on a previous day. 
And she told us of all the ceremonies at Court, and of 
the splendor and festivities attending the birth of the 
august heir to the crown. Our good Mr. Johnson hap- 
pened to pay me a visit on one of those days when my 
lady countess’s carriage flamed up to our little gate. 
He was not a little struck by her magnificence, and 
made her some bows, which were more respectful 
than graceful. She called me cousin very affably, 
and helped to transfer the present of jelly from her 
silver dish into our crockery pan with much benignity. 
The Doctor tasted the sweetmeat, and pronounced it 
to be excellent. ‘‘The great, sir,” says he, “are 
fortunate in every way. They can engage the most 
skilful practitioners of the culinary art, as they can 
assemble the most amiable wits round their table. If, 
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as you think, sir, and, from the appearance of the 
dish your suggestion at least is plausible, this sweet- 
meat may have appeared -already at his lordship's 
table, it has been there in good company. It has 
quivered under the eyes of celebrated beauties, it has 
been tasted by ruby lips, it has divided the attention 
of the distinguished company, with fruits, tarts, and 
creams, which 1 make no doubt were like itself, de- 
licious.” And so saying, the good Doctor absorbed a 
considerable portion of Lady Castlewood’s benefaction ; 
though as regards the epithet delicious I am bound 
to say, that my poor wife, after tasting the jelly, put 
it away from her as not to her liking; and Molly, 
flinging up her head, declared it was mouldy. 

My boy enjoyed at least the privilege of having an 
earl's daughter for his godmother ; for this office was 
performed by his cousin, our poor Lady Maria, whose 
kindness and attention to the mother and the infant 
were beyond all praise; and who, having lost her 
own solitary chance for maternal happiness, yearned 
over our child in a manner not a little touching to be- 
hold. Captain Miles is a mighty fine gentleman, and 
his uniforms of the Prince's Hussars, as splendid as 
any that ever bedizened a soldier of fashion ; but he 
hath too good a heart, and is too true a gentleman, 
let us trust, not to be thankful when he remembers 
that his own infant limbs were dressed in some of 
the little garments which had been prepared for the 
poor player's child. Sampson christened him in that 
very chapel in Southwark, where our marriage cere- 
mony had been performed. Never were the words 
of the Prayer-book more beautifully and impressively 
read than by the celebrant of the service ; except at 
its end^ when his voice failed him, and ho and the 
rest of the little congregation were fain to wipe their 





Milbs*s ‘Whistle. 
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eyes. “Mr. Garrick himself, sir/^ says Hagan, 
“could not have read those words so nobly. I am 
sure little innocent never entered the world accom- 
panied by wishes and benedictions more tender and 
sincere.’’ 

And now I have not told how it chanced that the 
Captain came by his name of Miles. A couple of 
days before his christening, when as yet I believe it 
was intended that our first-born should bear his father’s 
name, a little patter of horse’s hoofs comes galloping 
up to our gate ; and who should pull at the bell but 
young Miles, our cousin ? I fear he had disobeyed 
his parents when he galloped away on that undutiful 
journey. 

“You know,” says he, “Cousin Harry gave me my 
little horse : and I can’t help liking you, because you 
are so like Harry, and because they are always saying 
things of you at home, and it ’s a shame : and I have 
brought my whistle and coral that my god mamma 
Lady Suckling gave me, for your little boy; and 
if you ’re so ])oor, Cousin George, here ’s my gold 
moidore, and it ’s worth ever so much, and it ’s no 
use to me, because 1 may n’t spend it, you know.” 

We took the boy up to Theo in her room (he 
mounted the stair in his little tramping boots, of 
which he was very proud) ; and Theo kiss(‘d him, and 
thanked him ; and his moidore has been in her purse 
from that day. 

My mother, writing through her ambassador as 
usual, informed me of her royal vsur])rise and dis- 
pleasure on learning that my sou had been christened 
Miles — a name not known, at least in the Esmond 
family. I did not care to tell the reason at tlie time ; 
but when, in after years, I told Madam Esmond how 
my boy came by his name, I saw a tear roll down 
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her wrinkled cheek, and I heard afterwards that 
she had asked Gumbo many questions about the 
boy who gave his name to owr Miles ; otir Miles 
Gloriosus of Pall Mall, Valencieur.es, “Almack’s,’' 
Brighton. 



CHAPTER XX. 


TROUBLES AND CONSOJiATIONS. 

In our early days at hoine, when Harry and I used 
to be so iindutiful to onr tutor, who would have 
thought tliat Mr. Esmond AVarriiigtoii of Virginia 
would turn Rear-leader liiinself ? My mother (when 
we came together again) never could be got to speak 
directly of this period of my life; but would allude 
to it as “ that terrible time, my love, whicdi I can’t 
bear to think of," those dreadful years when there 
was difference between us,” and so forth, and though 
my pupil, a worthy and grateful man, sent me out to 
Jamestown several barrels of that liquor by whifdi 
his great fortune was made, Madam Esmond s])oke 
of him a,s “ your friend in England,” “your wealthy 
Lambeth friend,” etc., but never by his name ; nor 
did she ever taste a drop of his beer. We brow our 
own too at Warrington Manor, but* our good Air. 
Eoker never fails to ship to Ipswich every year a 
couple of butts of his entire. His son is a young 
sprig of fashion, and has married an earl’s daughter ; 
the father is a very worthy and kind gentleman, and 
it is to the luck of making his accjuaintance that I 
owe the receipt of some of the most welcome guineas 
that ever I received in my life. 

It was not so much the sum, as the occu])ation and 
hope given me by the office of Governor, wliich 1 took 
on myself, which W(‘ro then so precious to me. Air. 
F Brewery (the 'site has since been clianged) then 
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stood near to Pedler's Acre in Lambeth : and the sur- 
geon who attended my wife in lier confinement, like- 
wise took care of the wealthy brtnver^s family, lie 
was a Bavarian, originally named" Yoelker. Mr. 
Lance, the surgeon, I sup])<)se, made him acquainted 
with my name and history. The worthy docior 
would smoke many a pipe of Virginia in my garden, 
and had concc‘ived an attachment for me and my 
family. He brought his patron to my house : and 
when Mr. F. found that I had a smattiwing of his 
language, and could sing ‘Qh-inz Eugeni, the noble 
Ritter” (a song that my grandlather had brought 
home from the IMaiiborough wars), the German con- 
ceived a great fricnidship for me: his lady put her 
chair and her chariot at Mrs. 'Warrington’s service ; 
his little daughter took a prodigious fancy to our 
baby (and to do him justice, the Captain, who is as 
ugly a fellow now as c'ver wore a queu(‘,^ was Ixniutiful 
as an infant) : and his son and heir. Master Foker, be- 
ing mu(di maltiH^ated at Westminster School because 
of his father’s 2)rotession of brewer, the parents asked 
if I would take charg(‘ of him ; and paid me a not 
insufticient sum for supcn-inteudiiig his education. 

Mr. F. was a shrenvd man of business, and as lie and 
his family really interested themselves in me and mine, 
I laid all my pecuniary affairs pretty unreservedly 
before him ; and my statement, he was ^deased to say, 
augmented the respect and regard wliich he felt for 
me. He laughed at our stories of the aid which 
my noble relatives had given me — my aunt’s cover- 
lid, my Lady Castlewood’s mouldy jelly. Lady War- 
rington’s coiitenq)tuous treatment of us. But he we])t 
many tears over the story of little Mih^s’s moi- 

^ The very image of tlie Squire at 30, everybody says so. — M- 
W. {Note in the MiS.) 
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dore ; and as for Sampson and Hagan, “ I wow,” says 
he, dey shall have so much beer als ever dey can 
drink.” He sent his wife to call upon Lady Maria, 
and treated hei* with the utmost respe(it and obsequi- 
ousness, whenever slui came to visit him. It was with 
Mr. Foker that Lady Maria stayed when Hagan went 
to Dublin to complete his college terms ; and the good 
brewer’s ])urse also ministered to our friend’s wants 
and supplied his outfit. 

When Mr. Foker came fully to know my own affairs 
and ])Osition, h(‘- was pl(*-ased to S])eak of me with 
terms of enthusiasm, and as if my conduct showed 
some extraordinary virtm^. I have said how my 
mother saved nu)n(‘y for Harry, and how the two were 
in my debt. But wlnni Harry spent money, he spent 
it fancying it to be his : Madam Esmond never could 
be made to und(u*stand she was dealing hardly with 
me — the money was jiaid and gone, and there was an 
end of it. Now, at the end of ’ 02, I remember Harry 
sent over a considerable remittam^e for the purchase 
of Ids promotion, begging me at the same time to 
rememlxu' that he was in my debt, and to draw on 
his agents if I had any need. He did not know how 
great the need was, or how my little capital had been 
swallowed. 

Well, to take my brother’s money ivould delay his 
promotion, and I naturally did not draw on him, 
though I own I was tempted; nor, knowing my dear 
General Lambert’s small mciwis, did I care to impov- 
erish him by asking for supjdies. These simple acts 
of forbearance my worthy brewer must choose to con- 
sider as instanct's of exalted virtue. And what does 
my g(*ntleman do but write privately to my brotluu* in 
America, lauding me and my wife as the most admir- 
able of human beings, and call upon Madame de Bern 
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stein, who never told me of his visit indeed, but who, 
I perceived about this time, treated us with singular 
respect and gentleness, that surprised me in one whom 
I could not but consider as selfish dud worldly. In 
after days I remember asking him how he had gained 
admission to the Baroness? He laughed: ‘‘De Baron- 
ess! ” says lie. “I knew de Baron when he was a 
walet at Munich, and I was a brewer-apprentice.’’ 
I think our family had best not be too curious about 
our uncle the Baron. 

Thus, the part of my life which ought to have been 
most melancholy was in truth made pleasant by many 
friends, happy circumstances, and strokes of lucky 
fortune. The bear I led was a docile little cub, and 
danced to my piping very readily. Better to lead him 
about, than to hang round booksellers’ doors, or wait 
the pleasure or caprice of managers I My wife and I, 
during our exile, as we may call it, spent very many 
pleasant evenings with these kind friends and bene- 
factors. Nor were we without intellectual enjoyments ; 
Mrs. Foker and Mrs. Warrington sang finely together; 
and, sometimes when I was in the mood, 1 read my 
own play of >• Pocahontas to this friendly audience, 
in a manner better than Hagan’s own, Mr. Foker was 
pleased to say. 

After that little escapade of Miles Warrington, 
Junior, I saw nothing of him, and h(‘ar(l of my pater- 
nal relatives but rarely. Sir Miles was assiduous at 
Court (as 1 believe he would have been at Nero’s), 
and I laughed one day when Mr. Foker told me that 
he had heard on ’Change “ that they were going to 
make my uncle a Beer.” — A Beer ? ” says 1 in won- 
der. Can’t you understand de vort, ven I say it ? ” 
says the testy old gentleman. Veil, veil, a Lort 1 ” 
Sir Miles indeed was the obedient humble servant of 
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the Minister, whoever he might be. I am surprised 
lie did not s[)eak English witli a Scotch accent during 
the first favorite’s brief reign. I saw him and his 
wife coming fjom Court, when IMrs. Clay})Ool was 
presented to her Majesty on her marriage. I had my 
little boy on my shoulder. My uncle and aunt stared 
resolutely at me from their gilt coach window. The 
footmen looked lilank over their nosegays. Had I 
worn the l^^iiry’s cap, and been invisible, my father's 
brother could not have passed me with less notice. 

We did not avail ourscdves nuicli, or often, of that 
queer invitation of Lady Castlewood, to go and drink 
tea and su]) with her ladyshij), when there was no 
oth(‘r conqiany. Old Vriii den Losch, however shrewd 
his intellect and great his skill in making a fortune, 
was not amusing in conversation, except to his 
daughter, who talked houscdiold a-iid City matters, 
bulling and bearing, raising and selling farming-stock, 
and so forth, quite as keenly and shrewdly as her 
father. Nor w^as niy Lord Castle w'ood often at home, 
or mu(di missed by his wife wluai absent, or very 
much at east^ in the old father’s company. The 
Countess told all this to my wife in her simple W'ay. 
^Kriiess,” says she, ‘‘my lord and father don’t pull 
well together nohow. Guess my lord is alwa^^s want- 
ing money, and father keeps the key of the box: and 
quite right, too. If lui could have the fingering of all 
our money, my lord would soon make away wdth it, 
and then what \s to bec^oine of our noble family ? We 
pay everything, my dt>ar, (‘xee})t play debts, and them 
Ave Avon’t have nohow. We pay cooks, liorses, Avine- 
merchants, tailors, and everybody — and lucky for 
them too — vechon my lord wa)uld n’t pay ’em ! And 
we always take care that he has a guinea in his 
pocket, and goes out like a real nobleman. What 
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that man do owe to ns ; what he did before we come — 
gracious goodness only knows ! Me and Father does 
our best to make him respectable : but it^s no easy job, 
my dear. La ! he M melt the plate, ofily Father keeps 
the key of the strong-room ; and when we go to Castle- 
wood, my father travels with me, and Fapa is armed 
too, as well as the people.’’ 

Gracious heavens ! ” cries my wife, “ your ladyship 
does not mean to say, you suspect your own husband 
of a desire to — ” 

To what ? — O no, nothing, of course ! And I 
would trust our brother Will with untold money, 
would n’t I ? As much as I ’d trust the cat with the 
cream-pan ! I tell you, my dear, it ’s not all pleasure 
being a woman of rank and fashion : and if I have 
bought a countess’s coronet, 1 have paid a good price 
for it — thfit I have ! ” 

And so had my Lord Castle wood paid a large price 
for having his estate freed from encumbrances, his 
houses and stables furnished, and his debts discharged. 
He was the slave of the little wife and her father. 
No wonder the old man’s society was not pleasant to 
the poor victim, and that he gladly slunk away from 
his own fine house, to feast at the club when he had 
money, or at least to any society save that which he 
found at home. To lead a bear, as I did, was no 
very pleasant business to be sure : to wait in a book- 
seller’s ante-room until it should please his honor to 
finish his dinner and give me audience, was sometimes 
a hard task for a man of my name and with my 
pride ; but would I have exchanged my poverty 
against Castlewood’s ignominy, or preferred his 
miserable dependence to my own ? At least I earned 
my wage, such as it was ; and no man can say that I 
ever flattered my patrons or was servile to them ; or 
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Indeed, in my dealings with them, was otherwise than 
sulky, overbearing, and, in a word, intolerable. 

Now there was a certain person with whom Fate 
had thrown me jjito a life-partnership, who bore her 
poverty with such a smiling sweetness and easy grace, 
that niggard Fortune relented before her, and, like some 
savage Ogre in the fairy-tales, melted at the constant 
goodness and cheerfulness of that uncomplaining, 
artless, innocent creature. However poor she was, 
all who knew her saw that here was a fine lady ; and 
the little tradesmen and humble folks round about us 
treated her with as much respect as the richest of our 
neighbors. I think, my dear,’^ says good-natured 
Mrs. Foker, when they rode out> in the latter^s chariot, 
^^you look like the mistress of the carriage, and I 
only as your maid.’^ Our landladies adored her ; the 
tradesfolk executed her little orders as eagerly as if a 
duchess gave them, or they were to make a fortune by 
waiting on her. I have thought often of the lady in 
Comus,’’ and how, through all the rout and rabble, 
she moves', entirely serene and pure. 

Several times, as often as we chose indeed, the 
good-natured parents of my young bear lent us their 
chariot to drive abroad or to call on tlie few friends we 
had. If I must tell the truth, we drove once to the 
“ Protestant Hero,” and had a syllabub in the garden 
there : and the hostess would insist upon calling my 
wife her ladyship during the whole afternoon. We 
also visited Mr. Johnson, and took tea with him (the 
ingenious Mr. Goldsmith was of the company) ; the 
Doctor waited upon my wife to her coach. But our 
most frequent visits were to Aunt Bernstein, and I 
promise you I was not at all jealous because my 
aunt presently professed to have a wonderful liking 
for Theo, 
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This liking grew so that she would have her most 
days in the week, or to stay altogether with her, and 
thought that Theo’s child and husband were only 
plagues to be sure, and hated us in the most amusing 
way for keeping her favorite from her. Not that my 
wife was unworthy of anybody’s favor ; but her many 
forced absences, and the constant difficulty of inter- 
course with her, raised my aunt’s liking for a while 
to a sort of passion. She poured in notes like love- 
letters ; and her peoide were ever about our kitchen. 
If my Avife did not go to her, she wrote heart-rending 
appeals, and scolded me severely when I saw her; 
and, the child being ill once (it hath pleased Fate to 
spare our Caj^tain to ‘be a prodigious trouble to us, 
and a wholesome trial for our tempers). Madam 
Bernstein came three days running to Lambeth ; 
vowed there was nothing the matter with the baby ; 
— nothing at all; — and that we only pretended his 
illness, in order to vex her. 

The reigning Countess of Castlewood was just as 
easy and affable with her old aunt, as with (rbher folks 
great and small. “ What air you all about, scraping 
and bowing to that old woman, I can’t tell, noways!” 
her ladyship would say. She a fine lady ! Non- 
sense ! She ain’t no more fine than any other lady ; 
and I guess I’m as good as any of ’em with their 
high heels and their grand airs ! She a beauty once I 
Take away her wig, and her rouge^ and her teeth; 
and what becomes of your beauty, I ’d like to know ? 
Guess you ’d put it all in a band-box, and there would 
be nothing left but a shrivelled old woman ! ” And 
indeed the little homilist only spoke too truly. All 
beauty must at^ last come to this complexion ; and 
decay, either under ground or on the tree. Here was 
old age, I fear, without reverence. Here were gray 
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hairs, that were hidden, or painted. The world was 
still here, and she tottering on it, and clinging to it 
with her crutch. For fourscore years she had moved 
on it, and eaten of the tree, forbidden and permitted. 
She had had beauty, pleasure, flattery: but what 
secret rages, disappointments, defeats, humiliations ! 
what thorns under the roses ! what stinging bees in 
the fruit! “You are niot a beauty, my dear,” she 
would say to my wife : “ and may thank your stars 
that you are not.” (If she contradicted herself in 
her talk, I suppose the rest of us occasionally do the 
like.) “ i)on^t tell me your husband is pleased with 
your face, and you want no one else’s admiration ! 
We all do. Every woman would rather be beautiful, 
than be anything else in the world — ever so rich, or 
ever so good, or have all the gifts of the fairies ! 
Look at that picture, though I know ’t is but a bad 
one, and that stupid vaporing Kneller could not paint 
my eyes, nor my air, nor my complexion. What a 
shape I had then — and look at me now, and this 
wrinkled old fieck ! Why have we such a short time 
of our beauty ? I remember Mademoiselle de I’Enclos 
at a much greater age than mine, quite fresh and 
well conserved. We can’t hide our ages. They are 
wrote in Mr. Collins’s books for us. I was born in 
the last year of King James’s reign. I am not old 
yet. I am but seventy-six. But what a wreck, my 
dear : and is n’t it cruel that our time should be so 
short?” 

Here my wife has to state the incontrovertible 
proposition, that the time of all of us is short 
here below. 

“Ha!” cries the Baroness. “Did^not Adam live 
near a thousand years, and was not Eve beautiful all 
the time ? I used to perplex Mr. Tusher with that — 
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poor creature ! What have we done since, that our 
lives are so much lessened, T say ? 

Has your life been so ha})py that you would pro- 
long it ever so much more ? ” asks^ the Ilaroness’s 
auditor. ‘‘ Have you, who love wit, never read Dean 
Swift’s famous descu’iption of the deathless people in 
^ Gulliver ’ ? My papa and my liusband say ’tis one 
of the finest and most awful sermons ever wrote. It 
were better not to live at all, than to live without 
love ; and I ’m sure,’’ says my wife, putting her 
handkerchief to her eyes, should anything happen 
to my dearest George, 1 would wish to go to heaven 
that moment.” 

Who loves me in heaven ? I am cpiite alone, 
Child — that is why 1 had rather stay here,” says the 
Baroness, in a frightened and rather piteous tone. 

You are kind to me, God bless your sweet face ! 
Though I scold, and have a frightful temper, my 
servants will do anything to make me comfortable, 
and get up at any hour of the night, and never say a 
cross word in answer. I like my cards still. Indeed, 
life would be a blank without, ’ean. Almost every- 
thing is gone exc(^pt that. I can’t eat my dinner 
now, since 1 lost those last two teeth. Every tiling 
goes away from us in old age. But I still have my 
cards — thank Heaven, I still have my cards ! ” And 
here she would begin to doze; waking up, however, 
if my wife stirred or rose, and imagining that Theo 
was about to leave her. Don’t go away, I can’t bear 
to be alone. I don’t want you to talk. But 1 like to 
see your face, my dear ! It is much pleasanter than 
that horrid old Brett’s, that 1 have had scowling 
about my bcHlropni th(\S(*. ever so long years.” 

^‘Well, Barom^ss ! still at your cribbage ? ” (We 
may fancy a noble Countess intt‘rrii])ting a game at 
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cards between Tlieo and Aunt Bernstein.) Me and 
my Lord Esmond have come to see you! Go and 
shake hands with Grandaunt, Esmond ! and tell her 
ladyship that yt)ur lordshij) ’s a good boy ! 

My lordship ^s a good boy,” says the child. 
(Madam Theo used to act these scenes for me in 
a very lively way.) 

And if he is, T guess he don’t take after his father,” 
shrieks out Lady Castle wood* She chose to fancy that 
Aunt Bernstein was deaf, and always bawled at the old 
lady. 

Your ladyshi]) chose my nephew for better or for 
worse,” says Aunt Bernstein, who was now always 
very much flurried iu the presence of the young 
Countess. 

“ But he is a precious deal worse than ever I thought 
he was. I am speaking of your pa, Ezzy. If it 
was n’t for your mother, my son. Lord knows what 
would become of you! We are a-going to see his 
little Royal Highness. Sorry to see your ladyship 
not looking quite so well to-day. We can’t always 
remain young : and la ! how we do change as we grow 
old ! Go up and kiss that lady, Ezzy. She has got a 
little boy, too. Why, bless us ! liave you got the 
child down stairs ? ” Ind(*ed, Master Miles was 
down below, for special reasons accompanying his 
mother on her visits to Aunt Bernstein sometimes; 
and our aunt desired the mother’s company so mucli, 
that she was actually fain to jmt up with the child. 

So you have got the child here ? Oh, you sly- 
boots ! ” says the Countess, Guess you come after 
the old lady’s money ! La bless you ! Don’t look 
so frightened. She can’t hear a single word I say. 
Como, Ezzy. Good-by, Aunt ! ” And my lady Count' 
ess rustles out of the room. 
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Did Aunt Bernstein hear her or not ? Where was 
the wit for which the old lady had been long famous ? 
and was that tire put out, as well as the brilliancy of 
her eyes ? With other people she^ was still ready 
enough, and unsparing of htn* sarcasms. When the 
Dowager of! Castlewood and Lady Fanny visited her 
(these exalted ladies treated my wife with ]»erfect 
indifference and charming good breeding) — the 
Baroness, in tlnhr soeitdy, was stattdy, easy, and even 
commanding. She would mischievously caress Mrs. 
AVarrington before them ; in her absen(H\ vaunt my 
wife’s good breeding; say that lier ne])h(*w laid made 
a foolish match p(U‘ha<j)S, but that 1 certainly had taken 
a charming wile. ‘‘ In a word, 1 prais(i you so to 
them, my dear,’’ says she, that I tliink they would 
like to tear your eyes out.” lUit, before the little 
American, ’tis C(U’taiu that vshe was uneasy and trem- 
bled. She was so afraid, that she a(;tmdly did not 
dare to deny her door; and, the Countess’s back 
turned, did not even abuse her. However niucdi they 
might dislike her, my ladies did not t(‘ar out Theo’s 
eyes. Once they drove to our (cottage at Lambeth, 
where my wife happened to be sitting at the open 
window, holding her child on her knee, and in full 
view of her visitors. A gigantiij footman strutted 
through our little gardcm, and delivered their lady- 
ships’ visiting tickets at our door. Their hatred hurt 
us no more than their Visit jdeased us. When next 
we had the loan of our friend tln^ Brewer’s carriage, 
Mrs. Warrington drove to Kensington, and Gumbo 
handed over to the giant our cards in return for those 
which his noble mistresses had bestowed on us. 

The Baroness had a coach, but seldom thought of 
giving it to us : and would let Theo and her maid and 
baby start from Clarges Street in the rain, with a 
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faint excuse that she was afraid to ask her coachman 
to take his horses out. But, twice on her return home, 
my wife was frightened by rude fellows on the other 
side of W(*stmiilster Bridge ; and I fairly told my 
aunt that 1 should forbid Mrs. Warrington to go to 
her, unless she could be brought home in safety ; so 
grumbling Jehu had to drive his horses through the 
darkness. He griunbled at my shillings : he did not 
know how few I had. Our poverty wore a pretty 
dece.nt face. My rc'latives never thought of relieving 
it, nor 1 of eom})laining Ixdore them. I don’t know 
how Sampson got a windfall of guineas ; but, 1 remem- 
ber, he brought me six once, ; and they were more 
welcome than aiiy money 1 ever had in my life. He 
had be(?n looking into Mr. Miles’s crib, as the child 
lay asleep ; and, wluui the ])arson went away, I found 
the money in the baby’s little rosy hand. Yes, Love 
is best of all. I havt^ many such benefactions regis- 
tered in my heart — precious welcome fountains 
springing up in desert places, kind friendly lights 
cheering our despondency and gloom. 

This worthy divine was willing enough to give as 
much of his company a« she chose to Madame de Bern- 
stein, whether for cards or theology. Having known 
her ladysliip for many years now, Sampson could see, 
and averred to us, that she was breaking fast; and 
as he spoke, of her (*.vidently increasing infirmities, 
and of the probability of their fatal termination, Mr. 
S. would discourse to us in a very feeling manner of 
the necessity for ])reparing for a future world ; of the 
vanities of this, and of the hope that in another there 
might be happiness for all repentant sinners. 

“T have been a sinner for one,” siiys the Chaplain, 
bowing his head, God knoweth, and I pray Him to 
pardon me. I fear, sir, your aunt, the Lady Baroness, 
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is not in such a state of mind as will fit her very well 
for the change which is imminent. I am but a poor 
weak wretch, and no prisoner in Newgate could con- 
fess that more humbly and heartily! Once or twice 
of late, I have sought to speak on this matter with 
her ladyship, but she has received me very roughly. 

^ Parson,’ says she, ‘ if you come for cards, ’t is mighty 
well, but I will thank you to spare me your sermons.’ 
What can I do, sir ? I have called more than once of 
late, and IVlr. Case hath told me his lady was unable 
to see me.” In fa(it Madam Bernstein told my wife, 
whom she never refused, as I said, that the poor Chap- 
lain’s ton was unendurable, and as for his theology, 
Have n’t I been a bishop’s wife ? ” says she, and 
do I want this creature to teach me ? ” 

The old lady was as impatient of doctors as of 
divines; pretending that my wife was ailing, and 
that it was more convenient for our good Doctor 
Iltberden to visit her in Clarges Street than bo travel 
all the way to our Lambeth lodgings, we got Dr. H. 
to see Theo at our aunt’s house, and prayed him if 
possible to offer his advice to the Baroness : we made 
Mrs. Brett, her woman, describe her ailments, and the 
doctor confirmed our opinion that they were most 
serious, and might speedily end. She would rally 
briskly enough of some evenings, and entertain a 
little company ; but of late she scarcely went abroad 
at all. A somnolence, which we had remarked in 
her, was attributable in part to opiates which she was 
in the habit of taking ; and she used these narcotics 
to smother habitual pain. One night, as we two sat 
with her (Mr. Miles was weaned by this time, and his 
mother could leave him to the charge of our faithful 
Molly), she fell asleep over her cards. We hushed 
the servants who came to lay out the supper-table 
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(she would always have this luxurious, nor could any 
injunction of ours or the doctor’s teach her absti- 
lieiice), and we sat awliile as we had often done before, 
waiting in sih-iiice till she should arouse from her 
doze. 

When she awoke, she looked fixedly at me for a 
while, fumbled with the cards, and droj^ped them 
again in her la,]), and said, “Ibniry, have 1 b(*en long 
asl(*e])?” I tliouglit at first tliat it was for my 
brother she mistook me; but slie W(‘nt on quickly, 
and with eyes fixed as ux)on some very far distant 
object, and said, ‘‘My dear, ’tis of no use, 1 am not 
good enough for you. I love caids, and play, and 
court; and oh, Harry, you don’t know all!” H(;r(i 
her voice changed, and she flung her head iq). “ His 
father married Anne Hyde, and sure the Esmond 
blood is as good .‘is any that’s not royal. Mamma, 
you must pl(‘ase to tr(»at me with more respect. Vos 
sermons me fatigiumt; cntendez-vous ? — faites place 
h moil Altesse royjile : Mesdames, me cormaissez-vous ? 
je suis la — ” Here she broke out into frightful 
hysterical shrieks and laughter, and as we ran u]) to 
her, alarmed, Oui, Henri,” she says, il a jure de 
m’epouser, et les princes tiennent parole — n’est-ce 
})as ? O oui ! ils tiennent ])arole ; si non, tu le tueras, 
Cousin ; tu le — ah ! que je suis folic ! ” And the 
pitiful shritdis and laugliter recommenced. Ere her 
frightened people had come up to her summons, the 
poor thing had passed out of this mood into another ; 
but always laboring under the same delusion — that 1 
was the Henry of past times, who had loved her and 
had been forsaken by her, whose bones were lying far 
away by the banks of the Potomac. 

My wife and the woman put the poor lad}^ to bed 
as I ran myself for medical aid. She rambled, still 
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talking wildly, through the niglit, with her nurses and 
the surgeon sitting by her. Then she fell into a sleep, 
brought on by more opiate. When she awoke, her 
mind did not actually wander; but lier speech was 
changed, and one arm and side were paralyzed. 

is needless to relate the progress and teniiination 
of her malady, or watch that expiring ttaiuc of life as 
it gasps and flickers. Her senses would remain with 
her for awhile (and then she was ii(‘vcr satisfied 
unless Theo was by her bedside), or again lier mind 
would wander, and the poor de(*repit creature, lying 
upon her bed, would imagine herself young again, 
and speak incoherently of the. scenes and incidcmts of 
her early days. Then she would address me as Henry 
again, and call upon me to roveng(‘ some insult or 
slight, of which (whatever my suspicions might be) 
the only record lay in her insane memory. They 
have always been so,'’ she would murmur. They 
never loved man or Avoman but they forsook them. 
Je me vengerai, 0 oui, je me veiigcirai ! 1 know them 
all : I know them all ; and 1 will go to my Lord Stair 
with the list. Don’t tell me ! His religion can’t be 
the right one. I will go back to my mother’s, though 
she does not love me. She never did. Why don’t 
you, Mother ? Is it because I am too wicked ? Ah ! 
pitie, pitic. 0 inon pere I 1 will make my confes- 
sion ” — and here the unhappy paralyzed lady made 
as if she would move in her bed. 

Let us draw the curtain round it. I think with 
awe still of those rapid words, uttered in the shadow 
of the canopy, as my pallid wife sits by, her Prayer- 
book on her knee ; as the attendants move to and fro 
noiselessly; as the clock ticks without, and strikes 
the fleeting hours ; as the sun falls upon the Kneller 
picture of Beatrix in her beauty, with the blushing 
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cheeks, the smiling lips, the Weaving auburn tresses, 
and the eyes which seem to look towards the dim 
figure moaning in the bed. I could not foi^ awhile 
understand why our aunt^s attendants were so anxious 
that we should quit it. Ifut towards evening, a ser- 
vant stole in, and whispered her woman ; and then 
Brett, looking rather disturbed, begged us to go down 
stairs, as the — as the Doctor was come to visit the 
Baroness. I did not tell my wife, at the time, who 
the Doctor was ; but as the gentleman slid by us, 
and passed up stairs, ! saw at once that he was a 
Catholic ecclesiastic. When Theo next saw our poor 
lady, she was speechless ; she never recognized any 
one about her, and so passcnl uncoiiscdously out of life. 
During her illn(*ss her relatives had called assiduously 
enough, though she would see none of them save us. 
But when she was gone, and we descended to the 
lower rooms after all was over, we found Castlewood 
with his whit<» face, and my lady from Kensington, 
and Mr. Will, already assembled in the parlor. They 
looked greedily at us as we appeared. They were 
hungry for the prey. 


When our aunt’s will was opened, we found it was 
dated five years back, and everything she had was left 
to her dear nephew, Henry Esmond Warrington of 
Castlewood in Virginia, ‘‘ in affectionate love and re- 
membrance of the name which he bore.” The prop- 
erty was not great. Her revenue had been derived 
from pensions from the Crown as it appeared (for 
what services I cannot say), but the pension of course 
died with her, and there were only a few hundred 
pounds, besides jewels, trinkets, and the furniture of 
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the house in Clarges Street, of which all London came 
to the sale. Mr. Walpole bid for her portrait, but 1 
made ^ee with liarry^s money so far as to buy the 
picture in : and it now hangs over the mantehpiecd of 
the chamber in which I* write. What with jewels, 
laces, trinkets, and old china which she had gathered 
— Harry became })ossessed of more than four thousand 
pounds by his aunt’s legacy. I imide so free as to lay 
my hand upon a hundred, which c.ame, just as my 
stock was ref] need to twenty pounds; and J procured 
bills for the remainder, whiidi I forwardt‘d to Oa])taiu 
Henry Esmond in Virginia. Nor sliould 1 have scru- 
pled to take more (for my brother was indebted to me 
in a much greater sum), but he wi‘ote me there was 
another wonderful opportunity for buying an estate 
and negroes in our neighborhood at home ; and Theo 
and I were only too glad to forego our little claim, 
so as to establisli our brother’s fortune. As to mine, 
poor Harry at this time did not know the state of it. 
My mother liad never informed him that she had 
ceased remitting to me. She helped him with a con- 
siderable sum, the result of her savings, for the pur- 
chase of his new estate ; and Theo and I were most 
heartily thankful at his pros]K*rity. 

And how strange ours was ! ]5y what curious good 

fortune, as our [)urse was emptied, was it tilled again ! 
I had actually come to the end of our stock, when 
poor Sampson brought me his six pieces — and with 
these I was enabled to carry on, until my half-year’s 
salary, as young Mr. Foker’s Governor, was due ; then 
Harry’s hundred, on which I laid mam hasse^ helped 
us over three months (we were behind-hand with our 
rent, or the money would have lasted six good weeks 
longer) : and when this was pretty near expended, 
what should arrive but a bill of exchange for a couple 
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of hundred poundfi from Jamaica, with ten thousand 
blessings from the dear friends there, and fond scold- 
ing fi’om the General that we had not sooner told him 
of our necessity of which he had only heard througli 
our friend Mr. Foker, who spoke in such terms of Theo 
and myself as to make our parents more than ever 
proud of their children. Was my quarrel with my 
mother irreparable? Let me go to Jamaica ; there was 
plenty there for all, and employment which his Excel- 
lency as Governor would immediately procure for me. 

Come to us ! ” writes Hetty. Come to us ! ’’ writes 
Aunt Lambert, ^‘llave my children been suffering 
poverty, and we rolling in our Excellency’s coach, 
with guards to turn out whenever we pass ? Has 
Charley been home to you for ever so many holidays, 
from the Chart reux, and had ever so many of my poor 
George’s half-crowns in his pocket, I dare say ? ’’ 
(this was indeed the truth, for where was he to go for 
holidays but to his sister ? and was there any use in 
telling the child how scarce half-crowns were with us ?) 
“And you always treating him with such goodness, as 
his letters tell me, which are brimful of love for George 
and little IMiles ! Oh, how w'e long to see Miles ! ” 
wrote Hetty and luu* mother : “ and as for his god- 
father’' (writes Het), “ who has been good to my dear- 
est and her child, 1 promise him a kiss whenever I see 
him ! ” 

Our young benefactor was never to hear of our 
family’s love and gratitude to him. That glimpse of 
his bright fac(^ over the railings before our house at 
Lambeth, as he rode away on his little horse, was the 
last we ever were to have of him. At Christmas a 
basket comes to us, containing a great turkey, and 
three brace of partridges, with a card, and “ shot hy 
M, Wy wrote on one of them. And on receipt of this 
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present, we wrote to thank the child, and gave him our 
sister^s message. 

To this letter, there came a reply from Lady War- 
rington, who said she was bound to inform me, that 
in visiting me her child had been guilty of disobedi- 
enee, and that she learned his visit to me now for the 
first time. Knowing 7n.y views regarding duty to my 
parents (which I had exem])lified in my marriage)^ 
she could not wish her son to adopt them. And fer- 
vently hoping that I might be brought to see the 
errors of my present vourse^ she took leave of this 
most u?ij)leusant subject, subscribing herself, etc. etc. 
And we got this pretty missive as sauce for poor 
Miles’s turkey, which was our family feast for New 
Year’s' day. My Lady Warfington’s letter choked 
our meal, though Sampson and Charley rejoiced over 
it. 

Ah me ! Ere the month was over, our little friend 
was gone from amongst us. Going out shooting, and 
dragging his gun through a hedge after him, the trig- 
ger caught in a bush, and the poor little man was 
brought home to his father’s bouse, only to live a 
few days and expire in pain and torture. Under the 
yew-trees yonder, I can see the vault which covers 
him, and where my ])ones one day no doul)t will be 
laid. And over our pew at church, my children have 
often wistfully spelt the touching epitaph in which 
Miles’s heart-broken father has inscribed his grief 
and love for his only son. 



CHAPTER XXI. 


IN WHICH HARRY SUBMITS TO THE COMMON LOT, 

Hard times were now over with me, and I had to 
battle with poverty no more. My little kinsman’s 
death made a vast difference in my worldly prospects. 
I became next heir to a good estate. My uncle and 
his wife were not likely to have more children. ‘‘The 
woman is capable of committing any crime to disap- 
point you,” Sampson vowed ; but, in truth, my Lady 
Warrington was guilty of no such treachery. Cruelly 
smitten by the stroke which fell upon them, Lady 
Warrington was taught by her religious advisers to 
consider it as a chastisement of Heaven, and submit 
to the Divine Will. “AVhilst your son lived, your 
heart was turned away from the better world” (her 
clergyman told her), “ and your ladyship thought too 
mucli of this. For your son’s advantage you desired 
rank and title. You asked and might have obtained 
an earthly coronet. Of what avail is it now, to one 
who has but a few years to pass upon earth — of 
what importance compared to the heavenly crown, for 
which you are an assured candidate ? ” The accident 
caused no little sensfition. In the chapels of that en- 
thusiastic sect, towards which, after her son’s death, 
she now more than ever inclined, many sermons were 
preached bearing reference to the event. Far be it 
from me to question the course which the bereaved 
mother pursued, or to ^pgard with other than respect 
and sympathy any unhappy soul seeking that refuge 
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whither sin and grief and disappointment fly for con- 
solation. Lady Warrington even tried a reconcilia- 
tion with myself. A year after her loss, being in 
London, she signified that she would see me, and I 
waited on her : and she gave me, in lier usual didactic 
way, a homily upon my position and her own. She 
marvelled at the decree of Heaven, which had permit- 
ted, and how dreadfully punished! her poor chiUrs 
disobedience to her — a disobedience by which I was 
to profit. (It appeared my poor little man had dis- 
obeyed orders, and gone out with his gun, unknown 
to his mother.) She hoped that, should I ever suc- 
ceed to the property, though the W^arringtons were, 
thank Heaven, a long-lived family, except in my own 
father’s ease, whose life had been curtailed by the 
excesses of a very ill-regulated youth, — but should I 
ever succeed to the family estate and honors, she 
hoped, she prayed, that my present course of life 
might be altered; that I sliould part from my un- 
worthy associates ; that I should discontinue all con- 
nection with the horrid theatre and its licentious 
frequenters; that 1 should turn to that quarter. where 
only peace was to be had ; and to those sacred duties 
which she feared — she very much feared — that I 
had neglected. She filled lu^r exhortation with Script- 
ure language, which I do not care to imitate. When 
I took my leave she gave me a packet of sermons for 
Mrs. Warrington, and a little book of hymns by Miss 
Dora, who has been eminent in that society of which 
she and her mother became avowed professors subse- 
quently, and who, after the Dowager’s death, at Bath, 
three years since, married young Mr. Julfles, a cele- 
brated preacher. The poor lady forgave me then, but 
she could not bear the sight of our boy. We lost our 
second child, and then my SKxiit and her daughter 
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came eagerly enough to the poor suffering mother, 
and even invited us liither. But my uncle was now 
almost every day in our house. He would sit for 
hours looking at our boy. He brought him endless 
toys and sweetmeats. He ])egged that the child 
might call him Godpapa. Wlien we felt our own 
grief (which at times still, and after the lapse of 
five-and-twenty years, strikes me as keenly as on the 
day wlien we first lost our little one) — when I felt 
my own grief, I knew liow to commiserate his. But 
my wife could pity him before she knew what it was 
to lose a child of her own. The mother’s anxious 
heart had already divined the pang which was felt 
by the sorrow-stricken father ; mine, more selfish, 
has only hiarned pity from ex])erience, and I was 
reconciled to my uncle by 1113" little baby’s coffin. 

The poor man sent his coach to follow the humble 
funeral, and afterwards took out little Miles, who 
prattled to him unceasingly^ and forgot any grief he 
might have felt in the delights of his new t)lack 
clothes, and the pleasures of the airing. How the 
innocent talk of the child stabbed the mother’s heart ! 
Would we ever wish that it should heal of that 
wound ? I know her face so \vell that, to this day, 
I can tell when, sometimes, she is thinking of the loss 
of that little one. It is not a grief for a parting so 
long ago ; it is a communion with a soul we love in 
heaven. 

We came back to. our bright lodgings in Blooms- 
bury soon afterwards, and my young bear, whom I 
could no longer lead, and who had taken a prodigious 
friendship for Charley, went to the Chartreux School, 
where his friend took care that he had no more beat- 
ing than was good for hpi, and where (in consequence 
of the excellence of his private tutor, no doubt) he 
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took and kept a good place. A lul lie liked the school 
so iiiLKili, that he says, if ever he luis a sun, he sliall he 
sent to that seniinary. 

Kovv, I could no longer lead my V(‘ar, for this rea- 
son, that I had other Imsiiu^ss to follow. Heing fully 
reconciled to us, 1 do believe, for Mr. JNJiles’s sake, 
iny uncle (who was siudi an obsecpiious supporter of 
(Jovernment, that I wonder tlu^ Minister ever gave 
him anything, being perfe(rtly sur<^ of his vote*) usinl 
his influence in belialf of his nephew and lieir ; and 1 
had the honor to be gazett(‘d as om* of his Ma jt^sty’s 
Commissioners for licensing lia(d<nev-coaclu's, a. ])ost 1 
filled, I trust, with credit, until a quarrel with tlie 
Minister (to be inentioiUMl in its projx'r pla(‘e) (h*- 
prived me of that one. I took my dt*gre(‘ also af the 
Temple, and ap])eai*ed in Westminster Hall in my 
gown and wig. And, this year, my good friend, iMr. 
Foker, having busim'ss at Paris, I had th(‘ ph'asure 
of accompanying him thithm*, where 1 was rectuved 
a hr&s ouverts by my dear American ])r(‘S(‘rver, Mon- 
sieur de Florae, who introduced nu^ to his noble 
family, and to even more of tin* ])olit(^ soei(*ty of the 
capital than Iliad lei.sure tc^ freqmmt; for I liad too 
much spirit to desert my kind j)atr(»n Fokci’, whose*, 
aeapiaiutance lay eliiefly amongst the hoar<n‘ohle, es- 
pecially witlx IMonsieur Sa.nt(‘rn*, a great bn^wer of 
Paris, a scoundrel who hatli since distniguished liim- 
self in blood and not be(*r. Mr. F. lia.d ne(‘(l of my* 
services as interjireb^r, and I was too glad tliat he 
should eomniand them, and to lx* a.l)l<^ to pay hack 
some of the kindness which he had remh'ved to nu*. 
Our ladies, meanwhile, were residing iit Mr. Fok(*r’s 
new villa at Wimbhulon, and were pleased to say tlmt 
they were amused with the “Parisian hdtm's ” vvhicdi 
I sent to them, through my aistiiiguislied friend Mr. 
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Ilumo, then of th(^ Embassy, and which subsequently 
have l)(HUi })ublishe(l in a neiit volume. 

Whilst I was tranquilly discharging my small oRi- 
cial duties in TjC's^kIoii, those troubles were coniyieiieing 
which were to end in the great separation between 
our colonies and the mother country. W'^Jien Mr. 
Grenville i)ro[)Osed his stamj) duties, I said to my 
wibi that the bill would create a mighty discontent 
at home, for we were (‘ver anxious to get as much as 
we could from England, and pay back as little; but 
assuredly I iu‘ver anticipated the ])rodigious anger 
wliieh the scheme creabHl. It wa.s with us as with 
families or individuals. A pr(‘text is given for a 
quarred : the real cause li(‘s in long bii^ke rings and 
previous animosities. Many foolish exactions and 
petty tyrannies, tlie habitual insolence of Englishmen 
towards all fondgners, all colonists, afl folk who dare 
to tliink th(*ir rivers as good as our A buna and Pliar- 
par ; the natural spirit of men outragial by our impe- 
rious domineering s])irit, set ilritain and her colonies 
to qiniiTcl ; and tin* astonishing blumhns of the sys- 
tem ado])ted in England Iwought the (juarrel to an 
issue, wvhieli I, for one, am not going to d(‘])l()re. 
Had I b(^tm in Virginia instead of London, ’t is veiy 
possible I should have taken the ])vovincial side, if 
out of mere o])position to that r(\solute mistress of 
Castlewood, who might ]jav(‘ driven me into r(‘volt, as 
^England did the coloni(\s. Was the Stamp Aet tlie 
cause of the revolution ? — a tax no gn^ater than that 
cheerfully })a,id in England. Ten years earlier, wlien 
the French wc‘re within our territory, and we were 
imploring succor from home, would the colonies have 
rebelh'd at the ])ayment of this tax ? Do not most 
people consider the tax^atlierer the natural enemy ? 
Against the ]>riti>sh in America there were arrayed 
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thousands and thousands of the high-spirited and 
brave, but there were thousands more wJio found 
their profit in the quarrel, or had their private rea- 
sons io^ engaging in it. I protest Irdon^t know now 
whether mine were selfisli or patriotic, or which side 
Avas in the right, or Avhether both were not ? I am 
sure we in England had nothing to do but to fight the 
battle out ; and, having lost the game, I do vow and 
believe that, after the first natural soreness, the loser 
felt no rancor. 

What made brother Hal write home from Virginia, 
whi(;li he seemed exceedingly loath to quit, such fiairi- 
ing patriotic letters ? My kind best brother was 
always led by somebody ; by me Avlien wo were to- 
gether (he had such an idea of my wit and wisdom, 
that if I said the dg.y was fine, he would ponder over 
the observation as though it was one of the sayings of 
the Seven Sages), by some other Aviseacre when 1 Avas 
away. Who inspired tliese flaming letters, this boist- 
erous patriotism, which he sent to us in London ? 

He is rebelling against Madam Esmond,'^ said I. 

He is led by some colonial person — by that lady, 
perhaps,” hinted iny wife. Who ‘‘ that lady ” was 
Hal never had told us ; and, indeed, besought me 
never to allude to the delicate subject in my letters 
to him ; for Madam AAushes to see ^em all, and I 
wish you to say nothing about you knoio what until 
the proper moment,” he wrote. No affection could be"^ 
greater than that which his letters shoAved. When 
he heard (from the informant whom I have men- 
tioned) that ill the midst of my own extreme straits 
I had retained no more than a hundred pounds out of 
his aunt^s legacy, he was for mortgaging the estate 
which he had just bought ;^nd had more than one 
quarrel with his mother in my behalf, and spoke his 
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mind with a great deal more frankness than I should 
ever have ventured to show. Until her angry recrim- 
inations (when she charged him with ingratitude, after 
having toiled and saved so much and so long for him), 
the poor fellow did not know that our mother had cut 
off my supplies to advance his interests ; and by the 
time this news came to him his bargains were made, 
and I was fortunately (piite out of want. 

Every scrap of paper which we ever wrote, our 
thrifty parent at Castle wood taped and docketed and 
put away. We boys were more careless about our let- 
ters to one another : I especially, who perhaps chose 
rather to look down upon my younger brother’s liter- 
ary performances : but my wife is not so supercilious, 
and hath kept no small numlxn* of Harry’s letters, as 
well as those of the angelic being ^hom we were pres- 
ently to call sister. 

“ To think whom he lias chosen, and whom he 
might have had ! Oh, ’t is cruel ! ” cries my wife, 
when we got that notahle letter in which Harry first 
made us ac(xuaint(‘d with the name of his chariiKu*. 

She was a very pretty little maid when I left 
home, she may be a perfect beauty now,” I remarked, 
as I read over the longest letter Harry ever wrote on 
private affairs. 

Hut is she to compare to my Hetty ? ” says Mrs. 
Warrington. 

, We agreed tliat Hetty and Harry were not to be 
happy together, my love,” say 1. 

Theo gives Ikt husband a kiss. My dear, I wish 
they had tried,” she says with a sigh. I was afraid 
lest — lest Hetty should have led him, you see ; and 
I think she hath the better bead. Hut, from reading 
this, it ax)pears that the ijiew lady has taken command 
of poor Harry,” and she hands me the letter. 
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“ My dearest George hath been prepared by previous letters 
to understand how a certain lady has made a conquest of my 
heart, which I have given away in exchange lor something in- 
finitely more valuable, namely, her own. ^he is at my side as 
I write this letter, and if there is no bad spelling such as you 
often used to laugh at, ’t is because I have my pretty dictionary 
at hand, which makes no fault in the longest word, nor in any^ 
thing else I know of : being of opinion that she is 'perfection. 

“ As Madam Esmond saw all your letters, I writ you not to 
giv^any hint of a certain delicate mutter — but now 'tis no 
secret, and is known to all the country. Mr. George is not the 
only one of our family who has made a secret marriage, and 
been scolded by his mother. As a dutiful younger brother I 
have follmoed his example; and now I may tell you how this 
mighty event came about. 

“ i bad not been at home long before I saw my fate was 
accomplisht. 1 will not tell you how beautiful Miss Fanny 
Mountain had grown fince I bad been away in Europe. She 
saith, ‘You 7iever will think so,^ and I am glad, as she is the 
only thing in life T would giaidge to my dearest brother. 

.“That neither Madam Esmond nor my other mother (as 
Mountain is now) should have seen our mutual attachment, 
is a wonder — only to be accounted for by supposing that love 
makes other folks blind. Mine for my Fanny was increased 
by seeing what the treatment was she had from Madam Esmond, 
who indeed was very rough and haughty with her, which my 
love bore with a sweetness perfectly angelic (this I will say, 
though she will order me not to write any such nonsense). 
She was scarce better treated than a servant of the house — 
indeed our negroes can talk much more free before Madam 
Esmond than ever my Fanny could. 

“And yet my Fanny says she doth not regret Madam’s un- 
kindness, as without it I possibly never should have been what 
1 am to her. Oh, dear brother! when I remember how great 
your goodness hath been, how, in my own want, you paid my 
debts, and rescued me out of prison ; how you have been living 
in poverty which never need have occurred but for my fault ; 
how you might have paid yourself back my just debt to you 
and would not, preferring my advantage to your own comfort, 
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indeed I am lost at the thought of such goodness ; and ought 
I not to be thankful to Heaven that hath given me such a wife 
and such a brother ! 

“When I writ to^you requesting you to send me my aunt’s 
legacy money, for which indeed I had the most yuofitable and 
urgent occasion, I had no idea that you were yourself suffering 
poverty. That you, the head of our family, should condescend 
to be governor to a brewer’s son I — that you should have to 
write for booksellers (except in so far as your own genius might 
prompt you), never once entered my mind, until Mr. Fever’s 
letter came tons, and this would never have been shown — - 
for Madam kept it secret — had it not been for the dilference 
which sprang up between us. 

“ Poor Tom Diggle’s estate and negroes being for sale, owdng 
to Tom’s losses and extravagance at play, and his father’s debts 
before him — Madam Esmond saw here was a great opportu- 
nity of making a provision for me, and that with six thousand 
pounds for the farm and stock, 1 sboukli be put in possession 
of as pretty v. pr()[)erty as falls to most younger sons in this 
country. It lies handy enough to RiL*hmoiid, between Kent 
and Hanover Court House — the mansion nothing for eleganpe 
comj)a.red to ours at Castle wood, but the land excellent and the 
people extraordinary healthy. 

“ Here was a second ()])portunity. Madam Esmond said, such 
as never might again btdall. By the sale of my commissions 
and her own savings I might pay more than half of the price 
of the property, and get the rest of the money on mortgage ; 
though here, wlnu’e money is scarce to procure, it would have 
been difficult and dear. At this juncture, with our new rela- 
tive, Mr. Van den Bosch, bidding against us (his agent is wild 
that we should have bought the property over him), iny aunt’s 
legnev most opportunely fell in. .And now I am owner of a 
good nouse and negroes in my native country* shall be called, 
no doubt, to our House of Burgesses, and hope to see my dear- 
est brother and family under my own roof-tree. To sit at iny 
own fireside, to ride my own horses to my own hounds, is bet- 
ter than going a-soldiering, now war is over, and there are no 
French to fight. Indeeil, Madam Esmond made a condition 
that 1 should leave the army, and live at home, when she 
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brought me her £1,750 of savings. She had lost one son, she 
said, who chose to write play-hooks, and live in England — let 
the other stay with her at home. 

“ But after the purchase of the estate was made, and my 
papers for selling out were sent home, my mother would have 
had me marry a person of her choosing, but by no means of 
mine. You remember Miss Betsy Pitts at Williamsburg ? She 
is in no wise improved by having had her face dreadfully scarred 
w ith small-pox, and though Madam Esmond saith the young 
lady hath every virtue, I owui her virtues did not suit me. 
Hei^yes do not look straight ; she hath one leg shorter 
than another; and oh, brother! didst thou never remark 
Fanny’s ankles when we were boys ? Neater I never saw at 
the Opera. 

“ Now, w’hen ’t was agreed that I should leave the army, a 
certain dear girl (canst thou guess her name ?) one day, when 
we were private, burst into tears of such happiness, that I could 
not but feel immensely touched by her sympathy, 

“ * Ah I ’ says she, " do you think, sir, that the idea of the 
son of my revered benefactress going to battle doth not inspire 
me with terror ? Ah, Mr. Henry 1 do you imagine I have no 
heart ? When Mr. George was with Braddock, do yoxi fancy 
we did not pray for him 'I And when you were with Mr. Wolfe 
— oh I’ 

“ Here the dear creature hid her eyes in her handkerchief, 
and had hard work to prevent her mamma, who came in, from 
seeing that she was crying. But my dear Mountain declares 
that, though she might have fancied, might have prayed in 
secret for such a thing (she owns to that now), she never imag- 
ined it for one moment. Nor, indeed, did my good mother, 
who supposed that Sam Lintot, the apothecary’s lad at Rich- 
mond, was Fanny’s flame — an absurd fellow that I near kicked 
into Janies River. 

“ But when the commission was sold, and the estate bought, 
what does Fanny do but fall into a deep melancholy 1 I found 
her crying, one day, in her motlier’s room, where the two ladies 
had been at work trimming hats for niy negroes. 

“ * What ! crying, Miss ?’ says I. ‘ Has my mother been 
scolding youl’ 
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* No,* says the dear creature. ‘ Madam Esmond has been 
kind to-day.’ 

And her tears drop down on a cockade which she is sewing 
on to a hat for Sady, who is to be head-groom. 

“ ‘ Then, why, Miss, are those dear eyes so red V say I. 

“ ‘ Because I have the toothache,’ she says, ‘ or because — « 
because 1 am a fool.’ Here she fairly bursts out. ‘ Oh, Mr. 
Harry ! oh, Mr. Warrington ! You are going to leave us, and 
’t is as w^ell. You w’ill hrko your place in your country, as be- 
comes you. You will leave us poor wnmeii in our solitude and 
dependence. You will come to visit us from time to tfttie. 
And when you are hapf)y and honored, and among your gay 
companions, you will remember your — ’ 

“ Here she could say no more, and hid her face with one 
hand as I, I confess, seized the other. 

** ‘ Dearest, sweetest Miss Mountain ! ’ says I. ‘ Oh, could 
I think that the parting from me has brought tears to those 
lovely eyes ! Indeed, I fear, I should be almost happy ! Let 
them look upon your — ' 

“ ‘ Oh, sir I ’ cries my charmer. ‘ Oh, Mr. Warrington ! con- 
sider who I am, sir, and who you are ! Remember the differ- 
ence between us ! Release my hand, sir! What would Madam 
Esmond say if — • if — ’ 

‘‘If what, I don’t know, for here our mother was in the 
room. 

“ ‘ What would Madam Esmond say ? ’ she cries out. ‘ She 
would say that you are an ungrateful, artful, false, little — ’ 

‘ Madam 1 ’ says I. 

“‘Yes, an ungrateful, artful, false, little wretch !’ cries out 
my mother. ‘ For shame, Miss ! What would Mr. Lintot say 
if he saw you making eyes at the Captain ? And for you, Harry, 
I will have you bring none of your garrison manners hither. , 
This is a Christian family, sir, and you will please to know that 
my house is not intended for captains and their misses ! ’ 

“ ‘ Misses, Mother ! ’ says I. ‘ Gracious powers, do you ever 
venture for to call Miss Mountain by such a name? Miss 
Mountain, tlie purest of her sex ! ’ 

“ ‘ The purest of her sex ! Can I trust my own ears ? ’ asks 
Madam, turning very pale. 
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* I mean that if a man would question her honor, I would 
fling him out of window/ says 1. 

“ * You mean that you — your mother’s son — are actually 
paying honorable attentions to this young person?’ 

♦“He would never dare to offer any other ! ’ nies my Fanny; 

♦ nor any woman but you, Madam, to think so ! ’ 

♦♦ ♦ Oh 1 I did n’t know, Mibs ! ’ says Mother, dropping her a 
fine curtsy. ♦ I did n’t know the honor you wore doing our 
family ! You propose to marry with us, do you ? Do I under- 
stand Captain Wanington aiight, that he intends to offer me 
Miss Mountain as a daughter-in-l.iw ? * 

‘“’Tis to be seen, Mad.im, that I have no protector, or you 
would not insult me so I’ cries my poor victim 

♦♦ ‘ I should think the apothecary protection sufficient I ’ says 
our mother. 

♦♦ ‘ 1 don’t. Mother ' ’ T bawl out, for I was very angry ; 

♦ and if Lintot offers her any libeity, 1 ’ll brain him with his 
own pestle ’ ’ 

♦“Oh! if Lintot has withdrawn, sir, T suppose I must be 
silent. But 1 did not know of the circumstance. Ik* came 
hither, ns I 8U}>posed, to ])ny coin-t to l\liss : and we all thought 
the match (‘ciual, and 1 encouraged it.’ 

“ ‘ He <‘ame because I had the toothache !’ cries my darling 
(and indeetl she had a (hHufftil had tooth. And he took it out 
for her, and there is no end to the suspicions and calumnies of 
women.) 

“ ‘ What more natur.il than that he should marry my house- 
keeper’s daughter — ’t was a very suitable match !* continues 
Madam, taking snuff, ‘ But 1 confess,’ she adds, going on, ♦ I 
was not aware that you intended to jilt the apotheciiry for my 
son ! * 

‘♦♦Peace, for Heaven’s sake, peace, Mr. Warrington D cries 
my angel. 

“ ‘ Pray, sir, before you fully make up your mind, had yon 
not better look round the* rest of my family?’ says Madam. 

♦ Dinah is a fine tall girl, ami not very black ; Cleopatra is 
promised to Ajax the blacksmith, to be sure $ but then vre could 
break the marriage, you know. If with an apothecary, why not 
with a blacksmith ? Martha’s husband has run away, and — ’ 
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" Here, dear brotlier, I own I broke out a-swearing. I can’t 
help it ; but at tiiiiefs, when a man is angry, it do relieve him 
immensely. I ’m blest but I should have gone wild, if it had n’t 
been for them oaths. 

‘ Curses, blasphemy, ingratitude, disobedience,’ says Mother, 
leaning now on her tortoise-shell stick, and then waving it — 
something like a queen in a play. ‘ These are my rewards I ’ 
says she. * O Tleaveii, what have I done, that I should merit 
this awful piiniishment \ and does it please you to visit the sins 
of my fatliers upon me ? Where do my cliildren inherit their 
pri(l(‘ ? When T was young, had I any ? AVheu my papa bade 
me marry , did I refuse \ Did I ever think of disobeying ? No, 
sir. My fault hath been, and I own it, that my love was cen- 
tred upon you, perhaps to the neglect of your elder brother.’ 
(Indeed, brother, there was some truth in what Madam said ) 

‘ I turned from Esau, and I clung to Jacob. And now I have 
my rewjird, 1 have iiiy reward I 1 fixed *tuy vain thoughts on 
this world, and its distinctions. To see my son advanced in 
worldly rank was my ambition. I toiled, and spared, that I 
might bring him worldly wealth. I took unjustly from my 
eldest son’s portion, that my younger might profit. And oh I 
that I should live to see him seducing the daughter of my own 
housekpp])er under mv own roof, and rp])lving to my just an- 
ger with oaths, and blasphemies ! ’ 

‘ I try to seduce no one, Madam,* I cried out. * If I utter 
oaths and blasj>hemies, I beg your pardon ; but you are enough 
to provoke a saint to speak ’em. I won’t have this young lady’s 
character assailed — no, not by my own mother nor any niortid 
alive. No, dear Miss Mountain! If Madam Esmond chooses 
to say that my designs on you are dishonorable, — let this iin- 
doceivc her I’ And, as I s]>oke, I went down on my knees, 
seizing my adorable Fanny’s hand. ‘ And if you will acco])t 
this heart and hand, Miss,’ says I, ‘ they are yours forever ’ 

“ ‘ Foit, at least, 1 knew, sir,’ says Fanny with a noble curtsy, 
‘never said a word that was disrespectful to me, or entertained 
any doubt of my honor. And I trust it is only Madam Esmoncl, 
in the world, who can have such an opinion of me. After what 
your ladyship hath said of me, of course I can stay no longer 
in your hpuse,* 
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“ ‘Of course, Madam, I never intended you should; and the 
sooner you leave it the better,’ cries our mother. 

“ ‘ If you are driven from my mother's house, mine, Miss, is 
at your service,’ says I, making her a low bow, ‘ It is nearly 
ready now. If you will take it and stay in it forever, it is 
yours ! And as Madam Esmond insulted your honor, at least 
let me do all in luy power to make a reparation ! ’ I don’t 
know what moie I exactly said, for you may fancy I was not 
a little flustered and excited by the scene. But here Moun- 
tain came in, and my dearest Fanny, Hinging herself into her 
mother’s arms, wept upon her shoulder ; whilst Madam Esmond, 
sitting down in her chair, lf)oked at us as pale as a stone. Whilst 
I was telling my story to Mountain (who, poor thing, had not 
the least idea, not she, that Miss Fanny and I had the slight- 
est inclination for one anothei), I could hear our mother once 
or twice still saying, ‘ 1 am punished for my crime 1 ’ 

“ Now, what our mother meant by her crime 1 did not know 
at first, or indeed take much heed of what she said ; for you 
know her way, and how, when she is angry, she always talks 
sermons. But Mountain told me afterwards, when we had 
some talk together, as we did at the tavern, whither the ladies 
presently removed with their bag and baggage — for not oidy 
would they not stay at Madam’s house after the language she 
used, but my mother determined to go away likewise. She 
called her servants together, and announced her intention of 
going home instantly to Castlewocwl ; and 1 own to you ’t was 
with a horrible pain I saw the family-coach roll by, with six 
horses, and ever so many of the servants on mules and on horse- 
back, as I and Fanny looked through the blinds of the tavern. 

“ After the words Madam used to my spotless h’anny, *t was 
impossible that the poor child or her mother should renifiin in 
our house : and indeed M. said that she would go back to her 
relations in England : and, a ship bound homewards, lying in 
James River, she went and bargained with the captain about a 
passage, so bent was she upon quitting the country, and so little 
did she think of making a match between me and my angel. 
But the cabin was mercifully engaged by a North Carolina gen- 
tleman and his family, and before the next ship sailed (which 
bears this letter to my dearest George) they have agreed to stop 
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with me. Almost all the ladies in this neighborhood have 
waited on them. When the marriage takes place, I hope 
Madam Esmond will be reconciled. My Fanny^s father was a 
British officer ; ani, sure, ours was no more. Some day, please 
Heaven, we shall visit Europe, and the places where my wild oats 
were sown, and where I committed so many extravagances from 
which my dear brother rescued me. 

** The ladies send you their affection and duty, and to my sister. 
We hear his Excellency General Lambert is much beloved in 
Jamaica : and I shall write to our dear friends there announce 
ing my happivess. My dearest brother will participate in it, 
and 1 am ever his grateful and affectionate 

“ n. E. W. 

“ P S. — Till Mountain told me, I had no more notibn than 
the ded that Madam E. had actially stopt your allowances; 
besides making you pay for ever so much — near upon .£1,000 
Mountain says — for goods, etc., provided for the Virginian 
proparty. Then there was all the charges of me out of prison, 
which /. 0. U. with all my heart. Draw upon me, ])lease, dear- 
est brother — to any amount — adressing me to care of Messrs. 
Horn & Sandoii, Williamsburg, privit; who remitt by present 
occasion a bill for £225, payable by their London agents on de- 
mand. Please don’t acknoirledge this in ansivering : as there ’s no 
good in botharing women with accounts: and with the extra £5 
by a capp cn’ what she likes for my dear sister, and a toy for 
my nephew from Uncle HaV* 

The conclusion to which we came on the perusal of 
this document was, that the ladies had superintended 
the style and spelling of my poor HaPs letter, but 
that the postscript was added without their knowl- 
edge. And I am afraid we argued that the Virginian 
squire was under female domination — as ■ Hercules, 
Samson, and fortes multi had been before him. 



CHAPTER XXII. 


INVENI PORTUM. 

When my mother heard of my acceptance of a 
place at home, I think she was scarcely well pleased. 
She may have withdrawn her supplies in order to 
starve me into a surrender, and force me to return 
with my family to Virginia, and to dependence under 
her. We never, np to her dying day, had any ex- 
planation on the pecuniary dispute between us. She 
cut off my allowances: I uttered not a word; but 
managed to live without her aid. I never heard that 
she repented of her injustice, or acknowledged it, 
except from Harry’s private communication to me. 
In after days, when we met, by a great gentleness in 
her behavior, and an uncommon respect and aff(H’tion 
shown to iny wife. Madam Esmond may have in- 
tended I should understand her tacit admission tliat 
she had been wrong; but she nuuh^ no apology, nor 
did I ask one. Harry being provided for (wliose wel- 
fare I could not grudge), all my mother’s savings and 
economical schemes went to my advantage, who was 
her heir. Time was when a few guineas would have 
been more useful to me than hundreds which might 
come to me when I had no need ; but when Madam 
Esmond and I met, the period of necessity was long 
passed away ; I had no need to scheme ignoble sav- 
ings, or to grudge the doctor his fee : I liad plenty, 
and she could but bring me more. No doubt she suf- 
fered in her own mind to think that my children h»ad 
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been hungry, and she had offered them no food ; and 
that strangers had relieved the necessity from which 
her proud heart had caused her to turn aside. Proud ? 
Was she i)roud‘<!!5r than I ? A soft word of explana- 
tion between us might have brought about a recon- 
ciliation years before it came : but 1 would never 
speak, nor did she.. When 1 commit a wrong, and 
know it sul)sequently, 1 love to ask pardon ; but ^t is 
as a satisfaction to my own pride, and to myself 
I am apologizing for 'having been wanting to myself. 
And hence, I think (out of regard to tliat personage 
of efjo)y I scarce cv(;r could degrade myself to do a 
iiicanness. How do men feel whose whole lives (and 
many men’s lives are) are lies, schemes, and subter- 
fuges ? Wliat sort of company do they keep when 
they are rilone ? Daily in life I watch men whose 
eveiy smile is an artifice, and every wink is an hypoc- 
risy. Doth siic.h a fellow wear a mask in his own pri- 
vac}^ and to his own conscdence ? If I choose to pass 
over an injui*y, I fear 'tis not from a Christian and 
forgiving spirit : ’tis because 1 can afford to remit 
the debt, and disdain to ask a settlement of it. One 
or two sweet souls I have known in my life (and per- 
haj_)S tried) to whom foi’giveness is no trouble, -r- a 
plant that grows naturally, as it were, in the soil. I 
know how to remit, I say, not forgive. I wonder are 
we ))roud men proud of being proud ? 

So I showed not the least sign of submission 
towards my parent in Virginia yonder, and we con- 
tinued for to live in estrangement, with occasion- 

ally a brief word or two (such as the announcement 
of the birth of a child, or what not) passing between 
my wife and her. After our first troubles in America 
about the Stamp Act, troubles fell on me in London 
likewise. Though I have been on the Tory side in 
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our quarrel (as indeed upon tlib losing side m most 
controversies), having no doubt that the Imperial 
Government had a full right to levy taxes in the 
colonies, yet at the time of the dispute I must publish 
a pert letter to a member of the House of Burgesses 
in Virginia, in which the question of the habitual in- 
solence of the mother country to* the colonies was so 
freely handled, and sentiments were uttered so disa- 
greeable to persons in power, that 1 was deprived of 
my place as hackney-coach licenser, to the terror and 
horror of my uncle, who never could be brought to 
love people in disgrace. He had grown to have an 
extreme affection for my wife as well as my little 
boy; but towards myself, personally, entertained a 
kind of pitying contempt which always infinitely 
amused me. He had a natural scorn and dislike for 
poverty, and a corresponding love for suc(*ess and 
good fortune. Any o])inion (lei)arting at all from the 
regular track shocked and frightened him, and all 
truth-telling made him turn pal(‘. He must have had 
originally some warmth of heart and gimuine love of 
kindred: for, spite of the dr(»adful shocks I gave 
him, he continued to see Theo and the child (and me 
too, giving me a niournfid re(*ognition when we met) ; 
and though broken-hearted by my free-spokenness, he 
did not refuse to s})eak to me as he had done at the 
time of bur first differences, but looked upon me as a 
melancholy lost creature, who was i)ast all worldly 
help or hope. Never mind, I must cast about for 
some new scheme of life ; and the repayment of 
Harry debt to me at this juncture enabled me to 
live at least for some months, or even years to come. 
0 strange fatuity of youth ! I often say. How was 
it that we dared to be so poor and so little cast 
down? 
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At this time his Majesty’s royal uncle of Cumber- 
land fell down and perished in a fit ; and, strange to 
say, his death occasioned a remarkable change in my 
fortune. My poor Sir Miles Warrington never missed 
any Court ceremony to which he could introduce him- 
self; He was at all the drawing-rooms, christenings, 
balls, funerals of the Court. If ever a prince or prin- 
cess was ailing, his coac.h was at their door ; Leicester 
Fields, Carlton Ilous(*, Giiuiiersbury, were all the same 
to liim, and nothing must satisfy him now but going 
to the stout duke’s funeral. He caught a great cold 
and an inflammation of the throat from standing 
bare-headed at this funeral in the rain ; and one 
morning, before almost I had heard of his illness, a 
lawyer waits upon me at my lodgings in Blooms- 
bury, and salutes me by the name of Sir George 
Warrington. 

Poverty and fear of the future were over now. We 
laid the poor gentleman by the side of his little son. 
in the family churchyard where so many of his race 
repose. Little Miles and 1 were the chief mourners. 
An obsequious tenantry bowed and curtsied before us. 
and did their utmost to conciliate my honor and mv 
worship. The Dowager and her daughter withdrew to 
Bath presently ; and I and my family took possession 
of the house, of which I have been master for thirtj 
years. Be not too eager, O my son ! Have^ but a 
little patience, and I too shall sleep under yonder 
yew-trees, and the people will be tossing up their caps 
for Sir Miles. 

The records of a prosperous country life are easily 
and briefly told. The steward’s books show what 
rents were paid and forgiven, what crops were raised, 
and in what rotation. What visitors came to us, and 
how long they stayed ; what pensioners luy wife had, 
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and how they w(M’o doctored and relieved, and how 
they di(‘d : what 3’‘ear I was slu'riff, and liow often the 
hounds met near us : all these are narrated in our 
house-journals, which any of niy heirs may nnid who 
elioose to take the trouble. We could not afford the 
line mansion in Hill Street, which my pred.(!C(\ssor had 
occupied ; but we took a smaller house, in Avhich, how- 
ever, we spent more money. We mad(* not half‘the 
sliow (with liveries, e(pii})ages, and plat(‘) hu' which 
my uncle had b(*en famous ; but our beer was stronj^er, 
and my wife’s charities w(‘r(‘ ])(*rhaps mor(‘ costly than 
those of the Howa^er Lady Warrini^ton. No doubt 
she thou'^’lit tln*re was no harm in spoilin:^ the. Philis- 
tines ; for she made, us pay iinconschmably for the 
goods she left behind her in our country-house, and I 
submitt(‘d to most of lier extortions with unutt(‘rable 
good-humor. What a value she imagined the ])otted 
plants in her greenhouses bore ! AMiat a pric.e she 
set upon that liorribh' old spimd she left in her draw- 
ing-room ! And the framed pieces of wo]*sted-work, 
performed by the accoinplisluMl Dora and the lovely 
Flora, had they been mast(‘rpieces of Titian or Yan- 
dyck, to be sure my hidy dowager could hardly have 
valued them at a liigh(*r ])rice. But though we ])aid 
so generously, though we Avere, I may say without 
boast, far kimler to our poor than ever she had been, 
for awhile avc had the very worst r(*putation in the 
county, Avhere all sorts of stories had becui told to my 
discredit. I thonglit I might jau-haps succeed to my 
uncle’s seat in Barliaimuit, as w(dl as to his landed 
property; hut I found, T know not how, that I was 
voted to be a person of very dangerous opinions. I 
would not bribt^. I would not coerce my own tenants 
to vote for me in tlie election of ’b8. A gentleman 
came down from AVhitehall witli a pocket-book full of 
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bank-notes ; and I found that I had no chance against 
'iny competitor. 

Bon Dieu ! Now that we were at ease in respect of 
worldly means, now that obedient tenants bowed 
• and curtsied as we Aveiit to church ; that we drove to 
visit our friends, or to the neighboring towns, in the 
great family coac^h with the four fat liorses ; did we 
not often regret poverty, and the dear little cottage at 
Lani\)etb, where Want was ever ])rowling at the door ? 
Did I not long to be bi^ar-b^ading again, and vow that 
translating for booksellers was not such very liard 
drudgery ? Wlim w(‘ went to London, we made sen- 
timental ])ilgri mages to all our old haunts. I dare say 
my wife embraced all h(‘r landladies. You may be 
sure we asked all the friends of those old times to 
share tlie comforts of our n^w home with us. The 
Reverend ]\lr. Hagan and his lady visited us more 

than oiicje. His a])])(‘arance in the pulpit at B 

(where he prea-(died very linely, as we thought) caused 
an a-wful scandal thovo. Sampson came too, another 
unlucky Levitt', and was wt'lcome as long as he would 
stay among us. Mr. Johnson talked of coming, but 
he put us off oiKJO or twice. I su])pose our house was 
dull. 1 know that I myself would be silent for days, 
and fear that my moodiness must often have tried the 
sweetest-tem])ered woman in the world who lived with 
me. I did not cart' for field-sports. The killing one 
partridge was so like killing another, that I wondered 
liow men could pass days afttu* days in the pursuit of 
that kind of slaughter. Tlu'ir fox-liunting stories 
would begin at four o’clock, when the table-cloth was 
removed, and last till supjjer-tinie. I sat silent, and 
listened: day after day I fell asleep: no wonder 1 
was not poi)ular with my company. 

What admission is this I am making ? Here was 
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the storm over, the rocks avoided, the ship in port and 
the sailor not over-contented ? Was Susan 1 had 
been sighing for during the voyage, not the beauty I ex- 
pected to find her ? In the first place, Susan and all the 
family can look in her William’s log-book, and so, 
Madam, I am not going to put my secrets down there. 
No, Susan, I never had secrets from thee. I never cared 
for another woman. I liave seen more beautiful, but 
none that suited me as well as your ladyship. I have 
met Mrs. Carter and Miss Mulso, and Mrs. Thrale and 
Madam Kautfmaiui, and the angelical Gunnings, and 
her Grace of Devonshire, and a host of beauties who 
were not angelic, by any means ; and I was not daz- 
zled by them. Nay, young folks, I may have led your 
mother a weary life, and been a very Bliu^beard over 
her, but then I had no otjier heads in tlie closet. Only, 
the first pleasure of taking possession of our kingdom 
over, I own 1 began to be quickly tired of the crown. 
When the Captain wears it, his Majesty will be a very 
ditferent Prince, lie can ride a-hunting five days in 
the week, and find the sport amusing. I believe he 
would hear the same sermon at church fifty times, 
and not yawn more than I do at the first delivery. 
But sweet Joan, ])eloved Baucis! being thy faithful 
husband and true lover always, thy Darby is rather 
ashamed of having been testy so often ; and, being ar- 
rived at the consummation of happiness, Philemon 
asks pardon for falling asleep so frequently after din 
ner. There came a period of my life, when having 
reached the summit of felicity I was quite tired of the 
prospect I had there*. I yawned in Eden, and said, 
‘‘ Is this all ? What, no lions to bite ? no rain to fall ? 
no thorns to prick you in the rose-bush when you sit 
down ? — only Eve, forever sweet and tender, and 
figs for breakfast, dinner, supper, from week’s end 
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to week’s end ! ” Shall I make my confessions ? 
Hearken ! Well, then, if I must make a clean breast 
of it 


Here three pages are torn out of Sir George War- 
rington’s MS. book, for which the editor is sincerely 
sorry. 

I know the theory and practice of the Roman 
Church ; but, being bred of another persuasion (and 
sceptical and heterodox regarding that), I can’t help 
doubting the other, too, and wondering whether 
Catholics, in their confessions, confess all? Do we 
Protestants ever do so; and has education rendered 
those other fellow-men so different from us ? At least, 
amongst us, we are not accustomed to suppose Catho- 
lic priests or laymen more frank and open than our- 
selves. . AVhich brings me back to jny question, — does 
any man confess all ? Docs yonder dear creature 
know all my life, who has been the partner of it for 
thirty years ; who, whenever I have told her a sorrow, 
has been ready with the best of her gentle power to 
soothe it; who has watched when I did not speak, 
and when I was silent has been silent herself, or with 
the charming hypocrisy of woman has worn smiles 
and an easy appearance so as to make me imagine she 
felt no care, or would not even ask to disturb her 
lord’s secret when he seemed to indicate a desire to 
keep it private ? Oh, the dear hypocrite ! Have I 
not watched her hiding the boys’ peccadilloes from 
Papa’s anger ? Have I not known her cheat out of 
her housekeeping to pay off their little extravagances ; 
and talk to*me with an artless face, as if she did not 
know that our revered Captain had had dealings with 
the gentlemen of Duke’s Place, and our learned colle- 
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gian, at the end of his terms, had very pressing 
reasons for sporting his oak (as the phrase is) against 
some of the University tradesmen ? Why, from the 
very earliest days, thou wise woman, thou wert forever 
concealing something from me, — this one stealing 
jam from the cupboard; that one getting into dis- 
grace at school : that naughty rebel (put on the caps, 
young folks, according to the fit) flinging an inkstand 
at Mamma in a rage, whilst I was told the gown and 
the carpet were spoiled by aecidcuit. ^Ve all hide 
from one another. We have all secrets. We are all 
alone. We sin by ourselves, and, let, us tiust, repent 
too. Yonder dear woman would give her foot to 
spare mine a twinge of the gout; but, when I have 
the fit, the pain is in my slipper. At the end of the 
novel or the play, the hero and h(‘roiue marry or die, 
and so there is an end of them as far as the poet is 
concerned, who huzzas for his young couple ^till the 
post-chaise turns the corner; or fetches the hearse 
and plumes, and shovels thfun underground. But 
when Mr. Ilandom and Mr. Thomas Jones are married, 
is all over? Are there no quarrels at home? Are 
there no Lady Bellastons abroad ? are there no con- 
stables to be outrun ? no temptations to conquer us, 
or be conquered by us ? The Sirens sang after Ulys- 
ses long after his marriage, and the suitors whispered 
in Penelope’s ear, and he and she had many a weary 
day of doubt and care, and so have we all. As regards 
money I was put out of trouble by the inheritance I 
made i but does not Atra Cura sit behind baronets as 
well as equites ? My friends in London used to con- 
gratulate me on my happiness. Who would not like 
to be master of a good- bouse and a good estate ? But 
can Gumbo shut the hall-door upon blue devils, or lay 
them always in a red sea of claret? Poes a man 
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sleep the better who has four-and-twenty hours to 
doze in? Do his intellects brighten after a sermon 
from the dull old vicar; a ten minutes’ cackle and 
flattery from th(^ village apothecary ; or the conversa- 
tion of Sir John and Sir Thomas with their ladies, 
who come ten moonlight muddy miles to eat a haunch, 
and play a rubber ? ’Tis all very well to have trades- 
men bowing to your carriage-door, room made for you 
at quarter-S(\ssions, and my lady wife taken down the 
second or the third to dinner: but these pleasures 
fade — nay, have their inconvenien(u\s. In our part 
of the country, for sevtm years after we came to 
Warrington IMhnor, our two what they called best 
neighbors were my Lord Tutbury and Sir John Mud- 
brook. We are of an older d:ite than the IMudbrooks, 
consecpiently, when we dined together, my Lady Tut- 
bury always fell to my lot, who was deaf and fell 
asl(*e]) after dinner; or if I had Lady Mudbrook, she 
chattered with a folly so incessant, and intense, that 
even my wife could hardly keep her complacency 
(consummate hypocrite', as lu*r ladyship is), knowing 
the rage with which T. was fuming at the other’s clat- 
ter. I come to London. I show my tongue to Dr. 
Heberden. 1 pour out my catalogue of complaints. 
‘‘ I’sha, my dear Sir George ! ” says the unfeeling 
physician. Headaches, languor, bad sleep, bad tem- 
per — ” (*‘ Xot bad teinper : Sir George has the sweet- 
est temper in the world, only he is sometimes a little 
melancholy,” says my wife). Had sleep, bad tem- 
per,” continues the implacable doctor. dear 

lady, his inheritance has been his ruin, and a little 
poverty and a great deal of occupation would do him 
all the good in life.” 

No; my brother Harry ought to have been the 
squire, with remainder to my son Miles, of course. 
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Harry^s letters were full of gayety and good spirits. 
His estate prospered; his negroes multiplied; his 
crops were large ; he was a member of our House of 
Burgesses ; he adored his wife ; could he but have a 
child his happiness would be complete. Had Hal 
been master of Warrington Manor-house, in my place, 
he would have been beloved through the whole coun- 
try ; he would have been steward at all the races, the 
gayest of all the jolly huntsmen, the hien venu at all 
the mansions round about, where people scarce cared 
to perform the ceremony of ivelcome at sight of my 
glum face. As for my wib', all the world liked her, 
and agreed in pitying her. I don’t know how the re- 
port got abroad, but ’t was generally agreed that I 
treated her with awful cruelty, and that for jealousy 
I was a perfect Bluebeard. Ah me ! And so it is 
true that I have had many dark hours ; that I pass 
days in long sileiuie ; that the conversation of fools 
and whipper-snappers makes me rebellious and peev- 
ish, and that, when I feel contempt, I sometimes 
don’t know how to conceal it, or 1 should say did not. 
I hope as I grow older I grow more charitable. Be- 
cause I do not love bawling and galloping after a fox, 
like the Captain yonder, 1 am not his sui)erior ; but, 
in this respect, humbly own that he is mine. He has 
perceptions which are denit^d me ; enjoyments which 
I cannot understand. Because 1 am blind the world 
is not dark. I try now and lisbm with respect when 
Squire Codgers talks of the day’s run. 1 do my best 
to laugh when Captain Kattleton tells his garrison 
stories. I step up to the harpsichord with old Miss 
Humby (our neighbor from Beccles) and try and 
listen as she warbles her ancient ditties. 1 play 
whist laboriously. Am I not trying to do the duties 
of life ? and I have a right to be garrulous and ego* 
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tistical, because I have been reading Montaigne all 
the morning. 

1 was not surprised, knowing by what influences 
my brother was led, to find his name in the list of 
Virginia burgesses who declared that the sole right 
of imposing taxes on the inhabitants of this colony is 
now, and ever hath been, legally and constitutionally 
vested in the House of Burgesses, and called ii])on 
the other colonies to pray for the Royal interposition 
in favor of the violated rights of America. And it 
was now, after we had been some three years settled 
in our English home, that a correspondence between 
us and Madam Esmond began to take ])lace. It was 
my wife who (upon some pretext such as women al- 
ways know how to find) re-established the relations 
between us. Mr. Miles must need have the small- 
pox, from wliich he miraculously recovered without 
losing any portion of his beauty; and on this recovery 
the mother writes her prettiest little wheedling let- 
ter to the grandmother of the fortunate babe. She 
coaxes her with all sorts of modest phrases and 
humble offerings of respect and good-will. She nar- 
rates anecdotes of the precocious genius of the lad 
(what hath subseipiently happened, I wonder, to stop 
the growth of that gallant young officer’s brains ?), 
and she must have sent over to his grandmother a 
lock of the darling boy’s hair, for the old lady, in her 
reply, acknowledged the receipt of some such present. 
1 wonder, as it came from England, they allowed it 
to pass our custom-house at Williamsburg. In return 
for these peace-offerings and smuggled tokens of sub- 
mission, comes a tolerably gracious letter from my 
Lady of Castlewood. She inveighs against the dan- 
gerous spirit pervading the colony : she laments to 
think that her unhappy son is consorting with people 
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who, she fears, will he no better than rebels and 
traitors. She does not wonder, considering who his 
fne7ids and advisers are. How can a wife taken from 
an almost menial situatmi be expected to sympathize 
with persons of rank and dignity who have the honor 
of the Crown at heart ? If evil times were coming 
for the monarchy (for the folks in America appeared 
to be disinclined to pay taxes, and required that 
everything should be done for them without (tost), 
she remembered how to monarchs in misfortum^, the 
Esmonds — her father the marcpiis espe(tially — had 
(Vver been faithful. She knew not what opinions 
(though she might judge from my m^w-fangled Lord 
Chatham) were in fashion in England. She prayed, 
at least, she might hear that one of her sons was not 
on the side of rehelUon. When wo came, in after 
days, to look over old family papers in Virginia, we 
found ^‘L(‘tters from my daughter Lady Warrington,’’ 
neatly tied up witli a ribbon. My Lady Theo in- 
sisted I should not open them ; and the truth, I b(^ 
lieve, is, that they were so full of praises of her 
nusband tliat she thought my vanity would suffer 
from reading them. 

When Madam began to write, she gave us brief 
notices of Harry and his wife. The two women,” 
she wrote, “ still govern everything with my poor boy 
at Fannystown (as he choost^s to call his house). 
They must save money there, for I hear but a shabby 
account of their manner of entertaining. The Mount 
Vernon gentleman continu(\s to be his great friend, 
and he votes in the House of Burgesses very much as 
his guide advises him. Why he should be so sparing 
of his money I cannot understand : I heard, of five 
negroes who went with his equipages to my Lord 
Bottetourt’s, only two had shoes to their feet. I had 
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reasons to save, having sons for whom I wished to 
provide, but he hath no children, wherein he certainly 
is spared from much grief, though, no doubt, Heaven 
in its wisdom ^>means our good by the trials which, 
through our children, it causes us to endure. His 
mother-in-law,” she added in one of her letters, “ has 
been ailing. Ever since his marriage, my jjoor Henry 
has been the creature of these two artful women, and 
tlu^y rule him entirely. Nothing, my dear daughter, 
is more contrary to common sense and to Holy 
Scripture than this. Are we not told, fVires, he obe- 
dient to your husbands ? Had Mr. Warrington lived, 
I should have endeavored to follow up that sacred 
precei)t, holding that nothing so becomes a woman 
as humility and obedience!''' 

Ih’esently we had a letter sealed with black, and 
announcing tlie death of our dear good Mountain, for 
whom 1 had a lu*arty regret and aifection, remember- 
ing her sincere love for us as children. Harry de- 
plored the event in his honest way, and with tears 
whicli actually blotted his paper. And Madam Es- 
mond, alluding^to the circumstance, said; “My late 
housekeeper, Mrs. Mountain, as soon as she found her 
illness was fatal, sent to me requesting a last inter- 
view on her death-bed, intending, doubtless, to pray 
iny forgiveness for her treachery towards me. I sent 
her word that T could forgive her as a Christian^ and 
heartily hope (though I confess I doubt it) that she 
had a due sense of her crime towards me. But our 
meeting, I considered, was of no use, and could only 
occasion unpleasantness between us. If she repented, 
though at the eleventh ho%ir^ it was not too late, and I 
sincerely trusted that she was now doing so. And, 
would you believe her lamentable and hardened con- 
dition ? she sent me word through Dinah, my woman, 
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whom I despatched to her with medicines for her 
souVs and her hodi/s healthy that she had nothing to 
repent of as far as regarded her conduct to me, and 
she wanted to be left alone ! Poor Dinah distributed 
the medicine to my negroes, and our people took it 
eagerly — whilst Mrs. Mountain, left to herself, suc- 
cumbed to the fever. Oh, the perversity of human 
kind ! This .poor creature was too proud to take my 
remedies, and is now beyond the reach of cure and 
physicians. You tell me your little Miles is subject 
to fits of colic. My remedy, and I will beg you to 
let me know if effectual, is ” etc. etc. — and here fol- 
lowed the prescription, which thou didst not take, 0 
my son, my heir, and my pride! because thy fond 
mother had her mgther\s favorite powder, on which 
in his infantine troubles our first-born was dutifully 
nurtured. Did words not exactly consonant with 
truth pass between the ladies in their correspond- 
ence ? I fear my Lady Theo was not altogether 
candid : else how to account for a phrase in one of 
Madam Esmond’s letters, who said : I am glad to 
hear the powders have done the diar cliild goodl 
They are, if not on a first, on a second or third appli- 
cation, almost infallible, and have been the blessed 
means of relieving many persons round me, both in- 
fants and adults, white and colored. I send my 
grandson an Indian bow and arrows. Shall these old 
eyes never behold him at Oastlewood, I wonder, and 
is Sir George so busy with his books and his politics 
that he can’t afford a few months to his mother in 
Virginia ? I am much alone now. My son’s chamber 
is just as he left it; the same books are in the 
presses : his little hanger and fowling-piece over the 
bed, and my father’s picture over the mantel-piece. 
I never allow anything to be altered in his room or 
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his brother’s. I fancy the children playing near me 
sometimes, and that I can see niy dear father’s head 
as he dozes in his chair. Mine is growing almost as 
white as my father’s. Am I never to behold my 
children ere I go hence ^ The Lord’s will be done.” 



CHAPTER XXIIL 


AT HOME. 

Such an appeal as this of our mother would have 
softened hearts much less obdurate tlian ours ; and 
we talked of a speedy visit to Virginia, and of liiriiig 
all the Young Kaehers ’’ cabin accommodation. Hut 
our child must fall ill, for whom the voyage would be 
dangerous, and from whom the mother of (bourse could 
not part; and the Young Hachel*’ made her voyage 
without us that year. Another year there was an-^ 
other difficulty, in my woi*shi])\s first attack of the 
gout (whicdi octal] )i(‘d me a good tleal, and afterwards 
certainly cleared my wits and enlivened my spirits) ; 
and now came another miudi sadder (uiuse for delay 
in the sad news we rectuved from fJainaica. Soine 
two years after our establishment at the Manor, our 
dear General retuiaied from his government, a little 
richer in the world’s goods than when he went away, 
but having undergone a loss for which no wealth 
could console him, and after which, indeed, he did 
not care to remain in the West Indies. My Theo’s 
poor mother — the most tender and affectionate friend 
(save one) I have ever had — died abroad of the 
fever. Her last regret was that she should not be 
allowed to live to see our children and ourselves in 
prosperity. 

She sees us, though we do not see her ; and she 
thanks you, George, for having been good to her 
children,” her husband said. 
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He, we thought, would not be long ere he joined 
her. His love for her had been the happiness and 
business of his whole life. To be away from her 
seemed living no more. It was pitiable to watch the 
good man as he sat with us. My wife, in her air and 
in many tones and gestures, constantly recalled her 
mother to the bereaved widower’s heart. What cheer 
we could give him in his calamity we offered; but, 
especially, little Hetty was now, under heaven, his 
chief support and consolation. 8he had refused more 
than one advantageous match in the Island, the Gen- 
eral told us ; and on her return to England, my Lord 
Wrotham’s heir laid himself at her fec^t. Hut she 
1ov(h1 best to stay with her father, Hetty said. As 
long as he was not tired of l\er she cared for no 
husband. 

^‘Nay,” said we, when this last great match was 
proposed, let the General stay six months with us 
at the Manor here, and you can have him at Oakhurst 
for the other six.” 

But Hetty declared her father never could bear 
Oakhurst again now that her mother Avas gone ; and 
she Avould marry no man for his coronet and money 
— not she ! The General, when we talked this matter 
over, said gravely that the child had no desire for 
marrying, owing possibly to some disappointment in 
early life, of which she never spoke ; and we, respect- 
ing her feelings, Avere for our parts equally silent. 
My brother Lambert had by this time a college living 
near to Winchester, and a Avife of course to .adorn his 
parsonage. We professed but a moderate degree of 
liking for this lady, though we made her welcome 
when she came to us. Her idea regarding our poor 
Hetty’s determined celibacy was different to that 
Avhich I had. This Mrs. Jack Avas a chatterbox of a 
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woman^ in the habit of speaking her mind very freely, 
and of priding herself excessively on her skill in 
giving pain to her friends. 

‘^My dear Sir George,’^ she was pleased to say, 
I have often and often told our dear Theo that 1 
wouldn't have a pretty sister in my house to make 
tea for Jack when I was up stairs, and always be at 
hand when I was wanted in the kitchen or nursery, 
and always to be dressed neat and in her best when I 
was very likely making pies or puddings or looking 
to the children. I have every confidence in Jack, of 
course. I sliould like to see him look at another 
woman, indeed ! And so I have in Jemima : but they 
don't come together in my house when I^m up stairs 
— that I promise you! And so I told my sister 
Warrington." 

Am I to understand," says the General, that you 
have done my Lady Warrington the favor to warn her 
against her sister, my daughter, M iss Hester ? " 

Yes, Pa, of course I have. A duty is a duty, and a 
woman is a woman, and a man 's a man, as I know 
very well. Don't tell me 1 He is a man. Every man 
is a man, with all his sanctified airs ! " 

You yourself have a married sister with whom you 
were staying when my son Jack first had the happiness 
of 'making your acquaintance ? " remarks the General. 

Yes, of course I have a married sister ; every one 
knows that : and I have been as good as a mother to 
her children, that I have 1 " 

And am I to gather from your conversation that 
your attractions proved a powerful temptation for your 
sister's husband ? " 

La, General 1 I don't know how you can go for to 
say I ever said any such a thing ! " cries Mrs. Jack, red 
and voluble. 
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Don^t you perceive, my dear madam, that it is you 
who have insinuated as much, not only regarding your- 
self, but regarding my own two daughters ? 

Never, neve?*, never, as I hn a Christian woman ! 
And it ^s most cruel of you to say so, sir. And I do 
say a sister is best out of the house, that I do ! And 
as Theo’s time is coming, I warn her, that \s all.” 

“Have you discovered, my good madam, whether 
my poor Hetty has stolen any of the spoons ? When 
I came to breakfast this morning, my daughter was 
alone, and there must have been a score of pieces of 
silver on the table.” 

“ La, sir ! who ever said a word about spoons ? 
Did 1 ever accuse the poor dear? If I did,. may I 
drop down dead at this moment on this hearth-rug ! 
And I ain’t used to be spoke to in this way. And me 
and Jack have both remarked it : and I ’ve done my 
duty, that I have.” And here Mrs. Jack flounces out 
of the room, in tears. 

“ And has the woman had the impudence to tell you 
this, my child ? ” asks the General, when Theo (who is 
a little delicate) comes to the tea-table. 

“ 8he has told me every day since she has been here. 
She comes into my dressing-room to tell me. She 
comes to my nursery, and says, ‘Ah, I would n’t have 
a sister prowling about my nursery, that I would n’t.’ 
Ah, how pleasant it is to have amiable and well-bred 
relatives, say I.” 

“ Thy poor mother has been spared this woman,” 
groans the General. 

“ Our mother would have made her better, Papa,” 
says Theo, kissing him. 

“ Yes, dear.” And I see that both of them are at 
their prayers. 

But this must be owned, that to love one’s relatives 
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is not always an easy task ; to live with one^s neigh- 
bors is sometimes not amusing. From Jack Lambert’s 
demeanor next day, I could see that his wife had given 
him her version of the conversation. < Jack was sulky, 
but not dignified. He was angry, but his anger did 
not prevent his appetite. He preached a sermon for 
xis which was entirely stupid. And little Miles, onde 
more in sables, sat at his grandfather’s side, his little 
hand placed in that of the kind old man. 

Would he stay and keep house for us during our 
Virginian trip ? The housekeeper should be put 
under the full domination of Hetty. The butler’s 
keys should be handed over to him ; for Gumbo, not' I 
thought with an over good grace, was to come with us 
to Virginia : having, it must be premised, united him- 
self with Mrs. Molly in the bonds of matrimony, and 
peopled a cottage in my park with sundry tawny 
Gumbos. Under the care of our good General and his 
daughter we left our house then ; we travelled to 
London and thence to Bristol, and our obsecpiious 
agent there had the opportunity of declaring that he 
should offer up prayers for our j^rosperity, and of vow- 
ing that children so beautiful as ours (we had an infant 
by this time to accompany Miles) were never seen on 
any ship before. We made a voyage without accident. 
How strange the feeling was as we landed from our 
boat at Kichmond ! A coach and a liost of negroes 
were there in waiting to receive us ; and hard by a 
gentleman on horseback, with negroes in our livery, 
too, who sprang from his horse and rushed up to em- 
brace us. Not a little charmed were both of us to see 
our dearest Hal. Pie rode with us to our mother’s 
door. Yonder she stood on the steps to welcome us t 
and Theo knelt down to ask her blessing. 

Harry rode in the coach with us as far as our 
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mother’s house ; but would not as he said, spoil sport 
by entering with us. She sees me,” he owned, and 
we are pretty good friends ; but Fanny and she are 
best apart ; and© there is no love lost between ’em, I 
can promise you. Come over to me at the Tavern, 
George, when thou art free. And to-morrow I shall 
have the honor to present her sister to Theo. ’T was 
only from happening to be in town yesterday that I 
heard the ship was signalled, and waited to see you. 
I have sent a negro-boy home to my wife, and she ’ll 
be here to pay her respects to my Lady Warrington.” 
And Harry, after this brief greeting, jumped out of 
the carriage, and left us to meet our mother alone. 

Since I parted from her T had seen a great deal of 
fine company, and Theo and I had paid our rcjspects 
to the King and Queen at St. James’s; but we had 
seen no more stately person than this who welcomed 
us, and raising my wife from her knee, embraced her 
and led her into the house. ’T was a plain, wood-built 
place, with a gallery round, as our Virginian houses 
are ; but if it had been a palace, with a little emjjress 
inside, our reception could not have been more cour- 
teous. There was old Nathan, still the major-domo, 
a score of kind black faces of blacks .grinning wel- 
come. Some whose names I remembered as children 
were grown out of remembrance, to be sure, to be 
buxom lads and lasses ; and some I liad left with 
black pates were grizzling now with snowy polls : 
and some who were born since my time were peering 
at doorways with their great eyes and little naked 
feet. It was, I ’m little Sip, Master George ! ” and 
^^I’m Dinah, Sir George !” and ^^I’m Master Miles’s 
boy ! ” says a little ehap in a new livery and boots of 
Nature’s blacking. Ere the day was over the whole 
household had found a pretext for, passing before us, 
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and grinning and bowing and making us welcome. I 
don’t know liow many repasts were served to us. In 
the evening my Lady Warrington had to receive all 
the gentry of the little town, which <3he did with per- 
fect grace and good-humor, and I had to shake hands 
with a few old acquaintances — old enemies I was 
going to say ; but I had come into a fortune and was 
no longer a naughty prodigal. Why, a drove of fatted 
calves was killed in my lionor ! My poor Hal was of 
the entertainment, but gloomy and crestfallen. His 
mother spoke to him, but it was as a queen to a re- 
bellious prince, her son, who was not yet forgiven. 
We two slipi)ed away from the company, and went up 
to the rooms assigned to me : but there, as we began 
a free conversation, our mother, taper in hand, ap- 
peared with her pale face. Did I want anything ? 
Was everything quite as 1 wished it ? She had 
peeped in at the dearest children, who were sleeping 
like cherubs. How she did caress them, and delight 
over them ! How she was charmed with Miles’s 
dominating airs, and the little Theo’s smiles and 
dimples ! “ Supper is just coming on the table, Sir 
George. If you like our cookery better than the 
tavern, Henry, I beg you to stay.” What a different 
welcome there was in the words and tone addressed 
to each of us ! Hal hung down his head, and followed 
to the lower room. A clergyman begged a blessing 
on the meal. He touched with not a little art and 
eloquence upon our arrival at home, upon our safe 
passage across the stormy waters, upon the love and 
forgiveness which awaited us in the mansions of the 
Heavenly I^arent when the storms of life were over. 

Here was a new clergyman, quite unlike some 
whom I remembered about us in earlier days, and I 
praised him, but Madam Esmond shook her head. 
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She was afraid liis principles were very dangerous : 
and she was afraid others had adopted those danger- 
ous 2)rinciples. Had I not seen the paper signed by 
the burgesses avd merchants at Williamsburg the 
y('ar bcd'ore. — the Le(^s, Randolphs, Bassets, Washing- 
tons, and the lik(^, and oh, my dear, that I should 
have to say it, our name, that is, your brother^s (by 
what inlhieiK'o I do not like to say), and this unhappy 
Mr. Belmair s who begged a bl(\ssing hist night ? 

If tluu‘e had been <]uarrels in our little colonial 
society wluui I hd't home, what W(‘re tlu*se to the 
feuds I found raging on my return? We had sent 
tile Stanq) Act to America, and been forced to repeal 
it. Then we must try a new set of duties on glass, 
pap(‘r, and what not, and repeal that Act too, with the 
exce2)tion of a duty on tea. From Boston to Charles- 
ton the tea was eonliscated. Even my mother, loyal 
as she was, gave u^) her favorite drink ; and my 2)Oor 
wife would have had to forego hers, but we had 
brought a (piantity for our jnivate drinking on board 
shi]), whicli had 2>aid four times as much duty at 
home. Not that I for my part would have hesitated 
about paying duty. The home Government must 
liave some means of revenue, or its 2)retensions to 
authority were idle. They say the colonies were 
tried and tyrannized over ; I say the home Govern- 
ment w'as tried and tyrannized over. (’T is but an 
alfair of argument and history, now ; we tried the 
question, and Avere beat ; and the matter is settled as 
completely as the conquest of Britain by the Nor- 
mans.) And all along, from conviction, 1 trust, I 
own to have taken the British side of the quarrel. 
In that brief and unfortunate ex2)erience of Avar which 
I had had in my early life, the universal cry of the 
army and well-affected persons Avas, that Mr. Brad 
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dock’s expedition had failed, and defeat and disaster 
had fallen upon us in consequence of the renijssness, 
the selfishness, and tlie rapacity of many ot the very 
people for whose defence against »the French arms 
had been taken up. The colonists were for having 
all done for them, and for doing nothing. They made 
extortionate bargains with the champions who came 
to defend them ; they failed in contracts ; they fur- 
nished niggardly supplies ; they multi })lied dtdays 
until the hour for beneficial action was past, and 
until the catastrophe came whicdi never need have 
occurred but for their ill-will. What shouts of joy 
were there, and what ovations for the gr(*at British 
Minister who had devised and effected the conquest 
of Canada! Monsieur de Vaudrcuil said justly that 
that compiest was the signal for the defe(‘,tion of the 
North Ainori(;aii colonies from their allegiance to 
(xreat Britain ; and my Lord Chatham, having done 
his best to achicwe the first part of the scheme, con- 
tributed more than any man in England towards the 
completion of it. The colonies were insurgent, and 
he applauded their rebellion. AVhat scores of thou- 
sands of waverers must he have encouraged into 
resistance ! It was a general who says to an army 
in revolt, God save the King ! My men, you have a 
right to mutiny 1 ” No wonder they set up his statue 
in this town, and his pictiii'e in t’other; whilst here 
and there they lianged Ministers and Governors in 
effigy. To our Virginian town of Williamsburg, some 
wiseacres must subscribe to bring over a portrait of 
my lord, in the habit of a Homan orator speaking in 
the Forum, to be sure, and pointing to the palace of 
Whitehall, and the special window out of which 
Charles I. was beheaded ! Here was a neat allegory, 
and a pretty compliment to a British statesman 1 I 
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hoar, however, that my lord’s liead was painted from 
a bust, and so was taken off without his knowledge. 

Now my country is England, not America or Vir- 
ginia: and I take, or rather took,. the English side of 
the dispute. My sympathies had always been with 
home, where I was now a squire and a citizen : but 
had my lot been to plant tobacco, and live on the 
banks of James Kiver or rotomac, no doul)t my oj)in- 
ions had b(^(m. alt.ered. When, for instance, \ visited 
my brother at his m‘w house and ydantation, T found 
him and his wife as stanch Americans as we were 
Ibdtish. We had some words upon the matter in dis- 
pute, — wlio had not in those troublesome times? — 
but our argument was carried on without rancor ; even 
rny new sister could not bring us to that, though s;he 
did her best when we were together, and in the cur- 
tain lectures wliich 1 have no doubt she inflicted on 
her spouse, lik(' a notable housewife as she was. Ilut 
we trusted in each other so entirely that even Harry’s 
duty towards his wife wouhl not make him cpiarrel 
witli Ids lu’other. He loved me from old time, wlum 
my word was law with him ; he still protested tliat 
he and every Virginian gentleman of his side was 
loyal to the Crown. War was not declared as yet, 
and gentlemen of different opinions were conrteous 
enough to one another. Nay, at our public dinners 
and festivals, the health of the King was still osten- 
tatiously drunk ; and the Assembly of every colony, 
though preparing for Congress, though resisting all 
attempts at taxation on the part of the home authori- 
ties, was loud ill its expressions of regard for the 
King our Father, and pathetic in its appeals to that 
paternal sovereign to })ut away evil counsellors from 
him, and listen to the voice of moderation and reason. 
Up to the last, our Virginian gentry were a grave, 
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orderly, aristocratic folk, '\vitli the strongest sense of 
their own dignity and station. In later days, and 
nearer home, we have heard of fraternization and 
equality. Amongst the great folks of our Old World 
I have never seen a gentleman standing more on his 
dignity and maintaining it better than Mr. Washing- 
ton: no — not the King against whom he took arms. 
In the eyes of all the gentry of the French Court, 
who gayly joined in the crusade against us, and so 
took their revenge for Canada, tin* great American 
chief always appeared as anax atidron^ and they 
allowed that his better could not be seen in Versailles 
itself. Though they were quarrelling with the Gov- 
ernor, the gentlemen of the House of Burgesses still 
maintained amicable relations with him, and exchanged 
dignified courtesies. When my Lord Bottetourt ar- 
rived, and held his court at Williamsburg in no small 
splendor and state, all the gentry waited upon him, 
Madam Esmond included. And at his death. Lord 
Duninore, who succeeded him, and brought a fine 
family with him, wJk treated with the utmost respect 
by our gentry privately, though publicly the House 
of Assembly and the Governor were at war. 

Their quarrels are a matter of history, and concern 
me personally only so far as this, that our burgesses 
being convened for the 1st of March in the year after 
my arrival in Virginia, it waf^ agreed that we should 
all pay a visit to our capital, and our duty to the Gov- 
ernor. Since Harry^s unfortunate marriage Madam 
Esmond had not performed this duty, though always 
previously accustomed to pay it ; but now that her eld- 
e.st son was arrived in the colony, my mother opined 
that we must certainly wait upon his Excellency 
the Governor, nor were we sorry, perhaps, to get 
away from our little Kichmond to enjoy the gay* 
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eties of the provincial capital. Madam engaged, and 
at a great price, thebest house to be hadat Williamsburg 
for herself and her family. Now I was rich, her 
generosity was curious. I had more than once to 
interpose (her old servants likewise wondering at her 
new way of life), and beg her not to be so lavish. 
But she gently said, in former days she had o(icasion 
to save, which now existed no more. Karry had 
enough, sure, with such a wife as he had taken out of 
the housekeeper’s room. If she chose to be a little 
extravagant now, why should she hesitate ? Slie had 
not her dearest daughter and grandchildren with her 
every day (she fell in love with all three of them, and 
spoiled them as much as they were capable of being 
spoiled). Besides, in former days I certainly could 
not accuse her of too much extravagance^ and this I 
think was almost the only allusion she made to the 
pecuniary differences between us. So she had her 
people dressed in their best, and her best wines, plate, 
and furniture from Castlewood by sea at no small 
charge, and her dress in which she had been married 
in George II. ’s reign, and we all flattered ourselves 
that our coacdi made the greatest figure of any except 
his Excellency’s, and we engaged Signor Formicalo, 
his Excellency’s major-domo, to superintend the series 
of feasts that were given in my honor ; and more 
flesh-pots were set a-stewii\g in our kitcliens in one 
month, our servants said, than had been known in the 
family since the young gentlemen went away. So 
great was Theo’s influence over my mother, that she 
actually persuaded her, that year, to receive our sister 
Fanny, Hal’s wife, who would have stayed upon the 
plantation rather than face Madam Esmond. But, 
trusting to Theo’s promise of amnesty, Fanny (to 
whose house we had paid more than one visit) came 
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up to town, and made her curtsy to Madam Esmond, 
/ind was forgiven. And rather than be forgiven in 
that way, I own, for my part, that I would prefer 
perdition or utter persecution. ^ 

‘‘ You know these, my dear ? ” says Madam Es- 
mond, pointing to her fine silver sconces. Fanny 
hath often cleaned them when she was with me at 
Castlewood. And this dress, too, Fanny knows, I 
dare say ? Her poor mother had the care of it. I 
always had the greatest confidence in her.” 

Here there is wrath flashing from Fanny^s eyes, 
which our mother, who has forgiven her, does not 
perceive — not she ! 

Oh, she was a treasure to me ! ” Madam resumes. 

never should have nursed iny boys through their 
illnesses but for your mother’s admirable care of them. 
Colonel Lee, permit me to present you to my daughter, 
my Lady Warrington. Her ladyship is a neighbor of 
your relatives the Bunburys at home. Here comes 
his Excellency. Welcome, my lord! ” 

And our princess performs before his lordship one 
of those curtsies of which she was not a little proud ; 
and I fancy I see some of the company venturing to 
smile. 

By George, Madam,” says Mr. Lee, since Count 
Borulawski, I have not seen a bow so elegant as your 
ladyship’s.” 

And pray, sir, who was Count Borulawski ? ” asks 
Madam. 

He was a nobleman high in favor with his Polish 
Majesty,” replies Mr. Lee. “ May I ask you, Madam, 
do present me to your distinguished son ? ” 

This is Sir George Warrington,” says my mother, 
pointing to me. 

^'Pardon me, Madam. I meant Captain Warring- 
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ton, who was by Mr. Wolfe’s side when he died. I 
had been contented to share his fate, so I had been 
near him.” 

And the ardept Lee swaggers up to Harry, and 
takes his hand with respect, and pays him a compli- 
ment or two, which makes me, at least, pardon him 
for his late impertinence : for my dearest Hal walks 
gloomily through his mother’s rooms, in his old uni- 
form of the famous corps which he has quitted. 

We had had many meetings, which the stern mother 
could not interrupt, and in which that instinctive love 
which bound us to one another, and which nothing 
could destroy, had opportunity to speak. Entirely 
unlike each other in our pursuits, our tastes, our 
opinions — his life being one of eager exercise, active 
sport, and all the amusements of the field, while mine 
is to dawdle over books and spend my time in languid 
self-contemplation — we have, nevertheless, had such 
a sympathy as almost. passes the love of women. My 
poor Hal confessed as much to me, for his part, in his 
artless manner, when we went away without wives or 
womankind, except a few negroes left in the place, and 
passed a week at Castlewood together. 

The ladies did not love each other. I know enough of 
my Lady Theo, to see after a very few glances whether 
or not she takes a liking to another of her amiable 
sex. All my powers of persuasion or command fail 
to change the stubborn creature’s opinion. Had she 
ever said a word against Mrs. This or Miss That ? 
Not she ! Has she been otherwise than civil ? No, 
assuredly ! My Lady Theo is pdlite to a beggar- 
woman, treats her kitchen-maids like duchesses, and 
murmurs a compliment to the dentist for his elegant 
inauner of pulling her tooth out. She would black 
my boots, or clean the grate, if I ordained it (always 
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looking like a duchess the while) ; but as soon as I 
say to her, My dear creature, be fond of this lady, 
or t’ other ! all obedience ceases ; she executes the 
most refined curtsies ; smiles and kisses even to order ; 
but performs that mysterious undefinable freemasonic 
signal, which passes between women, by which each 
knows that the other hates her. So, with regard to 
Fanny, we had met at her house, and at others. I 
remembered her affectionately from old days, I fully 
credited poor Hal’s violent protests and tearful oaths, 
that, by George, it was our mother’s persecution 
which made him marry her. He could n’t stand by 
and see a poor thing tortured as she was, without 
coming to her rescue ; no, by heavens, he could n’t ! 
I say I believed all this ; and had for my sister-in-law; 
a genuine compassion, as well as an early regard ; and 
yet I had no love to give her; and,. in reply to Hal’s 
passionate outbreaks in praise of her beauty and worth, 
and eager queries to me whether I did not think her 
a perfect paragon, I could only answer with faint com- 
pliments or vague approval, feeling all the while that 
I was disappointing my poor ardent fellow, and curs- 
ing inwardly that revolt against flattery and false- 
hood into which I sometimes frantically rush. Why 
should I not say, ‘‘ Yes, dear Hal, thy wife is a para- 
gon ; her singing is delightful, her hair and shape are 
beautiful ; ” as I might have said by a little common 
stretch of politeness ? Why could I not cajole this 
or that stupid neighbor or relative, as I have heard 
Theo do a thousand times, finding all sorts of lively 
prattle to amuse them, whilst I sit before them dumb 
and gloomy ? I say it was a sin not to have more 
words to say in praise of Fanny. We ought to have 
praised her, we ought to have liked her. My Lady 
Warrington certainly ought to have liked her, for she 
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can play the hypocrite, and I cannot. And there was 
this young creature — pretty, graceful, shaped like 
a nymph, with beautiful black eyes — and we cared 
for theiA no mdre than for two gooseberries ! At 
Warrington my wife and I, when we pretended to 
compare notes, elaborately complimented each other 
on our new sister’s beauty. What lovely eyes ! — 
Oh, yes ! What a sweet little dimple on her chin I 
— Ah^ oui ! What wonderful little feet ! — Perfectly 
Chinese ! where should we in London get slippers 
small enough for her ? And, these compliments ex- 
hausted, we knew that we did not like Fanny the 
value of one penny-piece ; we knew that we disliked 
her ; we knew that we ha — Well, what hypocrites 
women are! We heard from many quarters how 
eagerly my brother had taken up the new anti-Eng- 
lish opinion, and what a champion he was of so-called 
American rights and freedom, It is her doing, my 
dear,” says I to luy wife. ‘‘If I had said so much, I 
am sure you would have scolded me,” says my Lady 
Warrington, laughing; and I did straightway begin 
to scold her, and say it was most cruel of her to sus- 
pect our new sister j and what earthly right had we 
to do so ? But I say again, I know Madam Theo so 
well, that when once she has got a prejudice against 
a person in her little head, not all the king’s horses 
nor all the king’s men will get it out again. I vow 
nothing would induce her to believe that Harry was 
not henpecked — nothing. 

Well, we went to Castle wood together without the 
women, and stayed at the dreary, dear old place, 
where we had been so happy, and I, at least, so 
gloomy. It was winter, and duck time, and Harry 
went away to the river, and shot dozens and scores 
and bushels of canvas-backs, whilst I remained in 
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my grandfather’s library amongst the old mouldering 
books which I loved in my childhood — which I see 
in a dim vision still resting on a little boy’s lap> ae 
he sits by an old white-headed gentleman’s, knee. I 
read my books ; I slept in my own bed and room — 
religiously kept, as my mother told me, and left as' 
on the day when I went to Europe. Hal’s cheery 
voice would wake me, as of old. Like all men who 
love to go a-field, he was an early riser : he would 
come and wake me, and sit on the foot of the bed 
and perfume the air with his morning pipe, as the 
house negroes laid great logs on the fire. It was a 
happy time I Old Nathan had told me of cunning 
crypts where ancestral rum and claret were deposited. 
We had had cares, struggles, battles,^bitter griefs, and 
disappointments ; we were boys again as we sat there 
together. I am a boy now even, as I think of the time. 
That unlucky tea-tax, which alone of the taxes 
lately imposed upon the colonies the^ home Govern- 
ment was determined to retain, was met with defiance 
throughout America. ’T is true we paid a shilling in 
the pound at home, and asked only threepence from 
Boston or Charleston *, but as a question of principle, 
the impost was refused by the provinces, which in- 
deed ever showed a most spirited determination to 
pay as little as they could help. In Charleston, the 
tea-ships were unloaded, and the cargoes stored in 
cellars. From New York and Philadelphia, the ves- 
sels were turned back to London. In Boston (where 
there was an armed force, whom the inhabitants wefe 
perpetually mobbing), certain patriots, painted and 
disguised as Indians, boarded the ships, and flung the 
obnoxious cargoes into the water. The wrath of our 
white Father was kindled against this city of Mb*- 
hocks in masquerade. The notable Boston Port BiU 
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was brought forward in the British House of Com- 
mons; the port was closed, and the Custom House 
removed to Salem. The Massachusetts Charter was 
annulled; and,-»-in just apprehension that riots might 
ensue, in dealing with the perpetrators of which the 
colonial courts might be led to act partially, — Parlia- 
ment decreed that persons indicted for acts of vio- 
lence and armed resistance, might be sent home, or to 
another colony, for trial. If such acts set all America 
in a flame, they certainly drove all well-wishers of 
our country into a fury. I might have sentenced 
Master Miles Warrington, at five years old, to a 
w'hipping, and he would have cried, taken down his 
little small-clothes and submitted : but suppose I 
offered (and he richly deserving it) to chastise Cap- 
tain Miles of the Prince's Dragoons ? He would 
whirl my paternal (iane out of my hand, box my hair- 
powder out of my ears. Lord a-mercy ! I tremble at 
the very idea of the controversy I He would assert 
his huUjjendence in a word ; and if, I say, I think the 
home Parliament had a right to levy taxes in the 
colonies, I own that we took means most captious, 
most insolent, most irritating, and, above all, most 
impotent, to assert our claim. 

My Lord Dunmore, our Governor of Virginia, upon 
Lord BottetourPs death, received me into some inti- 
macy soon after my arrival in the colony, being will- 
ing to live on good terms with all our gentry. My 
mothers severe loyalty was no secret to him ; indeed, 
she waved the King’s banner in all companies,, and 
talked so loudly and resolutely, that Randolph and 
Patrick Henry himself were struck dumb before her. 
It wtrs Madam Esmond’s celebrated reputation for 
loyalty (his Excellency laughingly told me) which 
induced him to receive her eldest sou to grace* 
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have had the worst character of you from home/^ 
his lordship said. Littlo birds whisper to me, Sir 
George, that you are a man of the most dangerous 
principles. You are a friend of Mr. Wilkes and 
Alderman Beckford. I am not sure you have not 
been at Medmenham Abbey. You have lived with 
players, poets, and all sorts of wild people. I have 
been warned against you, sir, and I find you — 

<^Not so black as I have been painted,” I inter- 
rupted his lordship with a smile. 

“ Faith,” says my lord, ‘‘ if I tell Sir George War- 
rington that he seems to me a very harmless, quiet 
gentleman, and that ^t is a great rtdief to me to talk 
to him amidst these loud politicians ; these lawyers 
with their perpetual noise about Greece and Home 5 
these Virginian squires who are forever professing 
their loyalty and respect, whilst they are shaking 
their fists in my face — I hope nobody overhears us,” 
says my lord, with an arch smile, “ and nobody will 
carry my opinions home.” 

His lordship^s ill oi)iniou having been removed by a 
bqtter knowledge of me, our a<*quaintance daily grew 
more intimate; and, especially between the ladies of 
his family and my own, a close friendship arose — 
between them and my wife at least. Hal’s wife, re- 
ceived kindly at the little provincial court, as all 
ladies were, made herself by no means popular there 
by the hot and eager political tone which she adopted. 
She assailed all the Government measures with in- 
discriminating acrimony. W(*re they lenient ? She 
said the perfidious British Government was only pre- 
paring a snare, and biding its time until it could 
forge heavier chains for unhappy America. Were 
they angry ? Why did not every American citizen 
rise, assert his rights as a freeman, and serve every 
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British governor, officer, soldier, as they had treated 
the East India Company’s tea ? My mother, on the 
other hand, was pleased to express her opinions with 
equal frankness^ and, indeed, to press her advice 
upon his Excellency with a volubility which may 
have fatigued that representative of the Sovereign, 
Call out the militia ; send for fresh troops from New 
York, from home, from anywhere ; lock up the Capi- 
tol! (this advice was followed it must be owned) 
and send every one of the ringleaders amongst those 
wicked burgesses to prison ! was Madam Esmond’s 
daily counsel to the Governor by word and letter.' 
And if not only the burgesses, but the burgesses’ 
wives could have been led off to punishment and 
captivity, I think this Brutus of a woman would 
scarce have appealed against the sentence. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 


THE LAST OF GOD SAVE THE KING.” 

What perverse law of Fate is it that ever places 
me ip a minority? Should a law be proposed to 
hand over this realm to the Pretender of Rome, or 
the Grand Turk, and submit it to the new sovereign's 
religion, it might pass, as I should certainly be voting 
against it. At home in Virginia, I found myself dis- 
agreeing with everybody as usual. By the Patriots I 
was voted (as indeed I professed myself to be) a 
Tory ; by the Tories I was presently declared to be a 
dangerous Republican. The time was utterly out of 
joint. 0 cursed spite ! Ere I had been a year in 
Virginia, how I wished myself back by the banks of 
Waveney ! But the aspect of affairs was so troub- 
lous, that I could not leave my mother, a lone lady, 
to face possible war and disaster, nor would she quit 
the country at such a juncture, nor should a man of 
spirit leave it. At his Excellency's table, ahd over 
his Excellency's plentiful claret, that point was agreed 
on by numbers of the well-affected, that vow was 
vowed over countless brimming bumpers. No : it 
statue signum signifer ! We cavaliers would all 
rally round it; and at these times, our Governor 
talked like the bravest of the brave. 

Now, I will say, of all my Virginian acquaintance, 
Madam Esmond was the most consistent. Our gen- 
tlefolks had come in numbers to Williamsburg ; and a 
great number of them propo^sed to treat her Exceh 
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lency the Governor's lady to a ball, when the news 
reached us of the Boston Port Bill. Straightway 
the House of Burgesses adopts an indignant protest 
against this measure of the British Parliament, and 
decrees a solemn day of fast and humiliation through- 
out the cour^try, and of solemn prayer to Heaven to 
avert the calamity of Civil War. Meanwhile, the 
invitation to my Lady Dunmore having been already 
given and ac^cepted, the gentlemen agreed that their 
ball should take place on the appointed evening, and 
then sackcloth and ashes should be assumed some 
days afterwards. 

A ball ! says Madam Esmond. I go to a ball 
which is given by a set of rebels who are going pub- 
licly to insult his ^lajesty a week afterwards ! I 
will die sooner I ” And she wrote to the gentlemen 
who were stewards for the occasion to say, that view- 
ing the dangerous state of the country, she, for her 
part, could not think of attending a ball. 

What was her surprise then, the next time she went 
abroad in her chair, to be cheered by a hundred 
persons, white and black, and shouts of “Huzzah, 
Madam I ** Heaven bless your ladyship ! ” They 
evidently thought her patriotism had caused her de- 
termination not to go to the ball. 

Madam, that there should be no mistake, puts her 
head out of the chair, and cries out ‘‘God save the 
King,’’ as loud as she can. The people cried God 
save the King,” too. Everybody cried “ God save the 
King,” in those days. On the night of that entertain*, 
ment, my poor Harry, as a Burgess of the House, and 
One of the givers of the feast, donned his uniform red 
coat of Wolfe’s (which he so soon was to exchange for 
another color) and went off with Madam Fanny to the 
ball. My Lady Warrington and her humble servant, 
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as being strangers in the country, and English people 
as it were, were permitted by Madam to attend the 
assembly, from which she of course absented herself. 
I had the honor to dance a country<lance with the 
lady of Mount Vernon, whom I found a most lively, 
pretty and amiable partner ; but am Ijpund to say 
that my wife^s praises of her were received with a 
very grim acceptance by my mother, when Lady War- 
rington came to recount the events of the evening. 
Could not Sir George Warrington have danced with 
my Lady Dunmore or her daughters, or with any- 
body but Mrs. Washington;. to be sure the Colonel 
thought so well of himself and his wife, that no 
doubt he considered her the grandest lady in the 
room ; and she who remembered him a road sur- 
veyor at a guinea a-day ! Well, indeed ! there was 
no measuring the pride of these provincial upstarts, 
and as for thiS' gentleman, my Lord Dunmore^s par- 
tiality for him had evidently turned his head. I do 
not know about Mr. Washington’s pride, I know that 
my good mother never could be got to love him or 
anything that was his. 

She was no better pleased with him for going to the 
ball, than with his conduct three days afterwards, 
when the day of fast and humiliation was appointed, 
and when he attended the service which our new 
clergyman performed. She invited Mr. Behnaii to 
dinner that day, and sundry colonial authorities. The 
clergyman excused himself, Madam Esmond tossed 
up her head, and said he might do as he liked. She 
made a parade of a dinner ; she lighted her house up 
at night, when all the rest of the city was in darkness 
and gloom; she begged Mr. Hardy, one of his Excel- 
lency’s aides-de-camp^ to sing God save the King,” 
to which the people in the street outside listened, 
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thinking that it might be a part of some religious 
service which Madam was celebrating ; but then she 
called for “ Britons, strike home ! ” which the simple 
young gentlemjin, just from Europe, began to per- 
form, when a great yell arose in the street, and a 
large stone, flung from some rebellious hand, plumped 
into the punch-bowl before me, and scattered it and its 
contents about our dining-room. 

My mother went to the window nothing daunted. I 
can see her rigid little figure now, as she stands with 
a tossed-up head, outstretched frilled arms, and the 
twinkling stars for a background, and sings in chorus, 

Britons, strike home ! strike home ! ” The crowd in 
front of the palings shout and roar, “ Silence ! for 
shame ! go back ! but she will not go back, not she. 

Fling more stones, if you dare says the brave little 
lady ; and more might have come, but some gentlemen 
issuing out of the ‘‘Raleigh Tavern interpose with the 
crowd. “ You mustn’t insult a lady,” says a voice I 
think I know. “ Huzzah, Colonel ! Hurrah, Captain! 
God bless your honor I ” say the people in the street. 
And thus the enemies are pacified. 

My mother, protesting that the whole disturbance 
was over, would have had Mr. Hardy sing another 
song, but he gave a sickly grin, and said, “ he really 
did not like to sing to such accompaniments,” and the 
concert for that evening was ended; though I am 
bound to say that some scoundrels returned at night, 
frightened my poor wife almost out of wits, and broke 
every single window in the front of our tenement. 

Britons, strike home ! ” was a little too much ; Madam 
should have contented herself with “God save the 
King.” Militia were drilled, bullets were cast, sup- 
plies of ammunition got ready, cunning plans for dis- 
appointing the royal ordinances devised and carried 
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out ; but, to be sure, God save the King ” was the 
cry everywhere, and in reply to my objections to the 
gentlemeu-patriots, ‘‘Why, you are scheming for a 
separation ; you are bringing down upon you the inevi- 
table wrath of the greatest power in the world ! ” — the 
answer to me always was, “ We mean no separation at 
all ; we yield to no men in loyalty j we glory in the name 
of Britons,” and so forth, and so forth. The powder- 
barrels were heaped in the cellar, the train was laid, 
but Mr. Fawkes was persistent in his dutiful petitions 
to King and Parliament and meant no harm, not he ! 
’T is true when I spoke of the power of our country, I 
imagined she would exert it ; that she would not ex- 
pect to overcome three millions of fellow-Britons on 
their own soil with a few battalions, a half-dozen gen- 
erals from Bond Street, and a few thousand bravoes 
hired out of Germany. As if we wanted to insult the 
thirteen colonies as well as to subdue them, we must 
set upon them these hordes of Hessians, and the mur- 
derers out of the Indian wigwams. Was our great 
quarrel not to be fought without tali auxllio and isth 
defensorihus ? Ah ! ’t is easy, now we are worsted, to 
look over the map of the great empire wrested from us, 
and show how we ought not to have lost it. Long 
Islancf ought to have exterminated Washington’s army ; 
he ought never to have (iome out of Valley Forge ex- 
cept as a prisoner. The south was ours after the bat- 
tle of Camden, but for the inconceivable meddling of 
the C#mmander-in-Chief at New York, who paralyzed 
the exertions of the only capable British General who 
apjjeared during the war, and sent him into that mis- 
erable ml-de-mc at Yorktown, whence he could only 
issue defeated and a prisoner. Oh, for a week more I 
a day more, an hour more of darkness or light ! In 
reading over our American campaigns from their urn 
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happy commencement to their inglorious end, now that 
we are able to see the enemy’s movements and condi- 
tion as well as our own, I fancy we can see how an 
advance, a march, might have put enemies into our 
power who had no means to withstand it, and changed 
the entire issue of the struggle. But it was ordained by 
Heaven, and for the good, as we can now have no doubt, 
of both empires, that the great Western Republic 
should separate from us : and the gallant soldiers who 
fought on her side, their indomitable Chief above all, 
had the glory of facing and overcoming, not only vet- 
erans amply provided and inured to war, but wretched- 
ness, cold, hunger, dissensions, treason within their 
own camp, where all must have gone to rack, but for 
tlie pure umpiencluible flame of patriotism that was 
forever burning in the bosom of the heroic leader. 
What a constancy, what a magnanimity, what a sur- 
prising persistence against foi'tuue ! Washington be- 
fore the enemy was no better nor braver than hundreds 
that fought with him or against him (who has not 
heard the repeated sneers against Fabius ” in which 
his factious captains were accustomed to indulge?) 
but Washington the Chief of a nation in arms, doing 
battle with distracted parties ; calm in the inidst of 
conspiracy; serene against the open foe before him 
and the darker enemies at his back ; Washington in- 
spiring order and spirit into troops hungry and in 
rags ; stung by ingratitude, but betraying no anger, 
and ever ready to forgive ; in defeat invincible, magnan- 
imous in conquest, and never so sublime as on that day 
when he laid down his victorious sword and sought his 
noble retirement : — here indeed is a character to ad- 
mire and revere ; a life without a stain, a fame without 
a flaw, Quando iiivenies parem,? In that mpire ex 
tensive work, which I have planned and partly written 
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on the subject of this great war, I hope I have 
done justice to the character of its greatest leader.^ 
And this from the sheer force of respect which his 
eminent virtues extorted. With the ypung Mr. Wash- 
ington of my own early days I had not the honor to 
enjoy much sympathy: though my brother, whose 
character is much more frank and affectionate than 
mine, was always his fast friend in early times, 
when they were equals, as in latter days when the 
General, as I do own and think, was all mankind’s 
superior. 

I have mentioned that contrariety in my disposi- 
tion, and, perhaps, in my brother’s, which somehow 
placed us on wrong sides in the quarrel which ensued, 
and which from this time forth raged for five years, 
until the mother country was fain to acknowledge 
her defeat. Harry should have been the Tory, and I 
the Whig. Theoretically, my opinions were very 
much more liberal than those of my brother, who, 
especially after his marriage, ‘became what our In- 
dian Nabobs call a Bahadoor — a person ceremonious, 
stately, and exacting respect. When my Lord Dun- 
more, for instence, talked about liberating the negroes, 
so as to induce them to join the King’s standard, Hal 
was for hangihg the Governor and the Black Guards 
(as he called them) whom his Excellency had crimped, 

1 And I trust that in the opinions I have recorded regarding him, 
I have shown that I also can be just and magnanimous towards 
those who view me personally with no favor. For my brother Hal 
being at Mount Vernon, and always eager to bring me and his be- 
loved Chief on good terms, showed his Excellency some of the early 
sheets of my History. General Washington (who read but few 
books, and had not the slightest pretensions to literary taste) re- 
marked. ** If you will have my opinion, my dear General, I think 
Sir George’s projected w6rk, from the specimen I have of it, is cer> 
tain to offend both parties." — G. E. 
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ycm gentlemen are fighting for freedom/^ says I, 
sure the negroes may fight, too.” On which Harry 
roars out, shaking his fist, ‘‘Infernal villains, if I 
meet any of ’em, they shall die by this hand ! ” And 
my mother agreed that this idea of a negro insurrec- 
tion was the most abominable and parricidal notion 
which had ever sprung up in her unhappy country. 
She at least was more consistent than brother Hal. 
She would have black and Avhite obedient to the 
powers that be : wliereas Hal only could admit that 
fre(‘dom was the right of the latter color. 

As a i)roof of her argument. Madam Esmond, and 
Harry too, would point to an instance in our own 
family in the person of Mr. Gumbo. Having got his 
freedom from me, as a reward for his admirable love 
and fidelity to me when times were hard. Gumbo, on 
his return to Virginia, was scarce a welcome guest in 
his old quarters, amongst my mother’s servants. He 
was free, and they w'ere not: he was, as it were, a 
centre of insurrection. He gave himself no small 
airs of protection and consequence amongst them; 
bragging of his friends in Europe (“at home,” as 
he called it), and his doings there; and for awhile 
bringing the household round about him to listen to 
him and admire him, like the monkey who had seen 
the world. Now Sady, Hal’s boy, who went to Amer- 
ica of his own desire, was not free. Hence jealousies 
between him and Mr. •Gum ; and battles, in which 
they both practised the noble art of boxing and butt- 
ing, wdiich they had learned at Marybone Gardens 
and “ Hockley-in-the-Hole.” Nor was Sady the only 
jealous person; almost all my mother’s servants 
hated Signor Gumbo for the airs which he gave him- 
self ; and, I am sorry to say, that our faithful Molly, 
bis wife, was as jealous as his old fellow-servants 
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The blacks could not pardon her for having demeaned 
herself so far as to marry one of their kind. She 
met with no respect^ could exercnse no authority, 
came to her mistress with ceaseless complaints of the 
idleness, knavery, lies, stealing of the black peojde; 
and finally with a story of jealousy against a certain 
Dinah, or Diana, who, I heartily trust, was as inno- 
cent as her namesake the moonlight visitant of En- 
dymion. Kow, on the article of morality, Madam 
Esmond was a very Draconess ; and a person accused 
was a person guilty. She made (diarges against Mr. 
Gumbo to which he. replied with asperity. Forget- 
ting that he was a free gentleman, my mother now 
ordered Gumbo to be whipi>ed, on which Molly flew 
at her ladyship, all her wrath at her husbaiurs in- 
fidelity vanishing at the idea of the indignity put 
upon him: there was a rebellion in our house at 
Castlewood. A quarrel took plac:e between me and 
my mother, as I took my maifs side. Hal and Fanny 
sided with her, on the contrary ; and in so far the 
difference did good, as it brought about some little 
intimacy between Madam arid her younger children. 
This little difference was speedily healed ; but it was 
clear that the Standard of Insurrection must be re- 
moved out of our house ; and we determined that 
Mr. Gumbo and his lady should return to Europe, 
My wife and I would willingly have gone with 
them, God wot, for our boy» sickened and lost his 
strength, and caught the fever in our swampy coun- 
try; but at this time she was expecting to lie in (of 
our son Henry), and she knew, too, that I had prom- 
ised to stay in Virginia. It was agreed that we 
should send the two back; but when I offered Theo 
to go, she said her place was with her husband ; 
her father and Hetty at home would take care of onx 
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children; and she scarce would allow me to see a 
tear in her eyes whilst she was making her prepara- 
tions for the departure of her Jittle ones. Dost thou 
remember the time, Madam, and the silence round 
the work-tables, as the piles of little shirts are made 
ready for the voyage ? and the stealthy visits to the 
children's chambers whilst they are asleep and yet 
with you? and the terrible time of parting, as our 
barge with the servants and children rows to the shij), 
and you stand on the shore? Had the Prince of 
Wales been going on that voyage, he could not have 
been better provided. Where, sirrah, is the Tonipion 
watch your grandmother gave you ? and how did you 
survive the boxes of cakes which the good lady 
Stowed away in your cabin? 

The ship which took out my poor Theo’s children, 
returned with the Reverend Mr. Hagan and my Lady 
Maria on board, who meekly chose to resign her rank, 
and was known in the colony (which was not to be a 
colony very long) only as Mrs. Hagan. At the time 
when I was in favor with my Lord Dunmore, a living 
falling vacant in Westmoreland County, he gave it to 
our kinsman, who arrived in Virginia time enough to 
christen our boy Henry, and to preach some sermons 
on the then gloomy state of affairs, which Madam Es- 
mond pronounced to be prodigious fine. I think my 
Lady Maria won Madam’s heart by insisting on going 
out of the room after her. “ My father, your brother, 
was an earl, ’t is true,” says she, but you know your 
ladyship is a marquis’s daughter, and I never can 
think of taking precedence of you ! ” So fond did 
Madam become of her niece, that she even allowed 
Hagan to read plays — my own humble compositions 
amongst others — and was fairly forced to own that 
there was merit in the tragedy of Pocahontas,” 
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whicli our parson delivered with uncommon energy 
And fire. 

Hal and his wife came but rarely to Castlewood and 
Richmond when the chaplain and hi§ lady were with 
us. Fanny was very curt and rude with Maria, used 
.to giggle and laugh strangely in her company, and re- 
peatedly remind her of her age, to our mother’s aston- 
ishment, who would often ask, was there any cause of 
([iiarrel between her niece and her daughter-in-law? 
I kept my own counsel on these occasions, and was 
often not a little touched by the meekness with which 
the elder lady bore her persecutions. Fanny loved to 
torture her in her husband’s presence (who, poor fel- 
low, was also in a happy ignorance about his wife’s 
early history), and the other bore her agony, winc- 
ing as little as might be. I sometimes A^ould remon- 
strate with Madam Harry, and ask hei* was she a Red 
Indian, that she tortured her victims so ? Have not 
I had torture enough in my time ? ” says the young 
lady, and looked jis though she was determined to pay 
back the injuries inflicted on her. 

Nay,” says I, you were bred in our wigwam, and 
1 don’t remember anything but kindness ! ” 

Kindness I ” cries she. No slave was ever treated 
as I was. The blows which wound most, often are 
those which never are aimed. The people who hate 
us are not those we have injured.” 

I thought of little Fanny in our early days, silent, 
smiling, willing to run and do all our biddings for 
us, and I grieved for my poor brother, who had taken 
this sly creature into his bosom. 



CHAPTER XXV. 


YANKEE DOODLE COMES TO TOWN. 

One of the uses to which we put America in the 
days of our British dominion was to make it a refuge 
for oiir sinners. Besides convicts and assigned ser- 
vants whom we transported to our colonies, we dis- 
charged on their shores scapegraces and younger sons, 
for whom dissipation, despair, and bailiffs made the 
old country uninhabitable. And as Mr. Cook, in his 
voyages, made his newly discovered islanders presents 
of English animals (and other specimens of European 
civilization), we used to take care to send samples of 
our Hack sheep over to the colonies, there to browse as 
best they might, and propagate their precious breed. 
I myself was perhaps a little guilty in this matter, in 
busying myself to find a living in America for the 
worthy Hagan, husband of miy kinswoman, — at least 
was guilty in so far as this, that as we could get him 
no employment in England, we were glad to ship him 
to Virginia, and give him a colonial pulpit-cushion to 
thump. He demeaned himself there as a brave hon- 
est gentleman, to be sure ; he did his duty thoroughly 
by his congregation, and his King, too ; and in so far 
did credit to my small patronage. Madam Theo used 
to urge this when I confided to her my scruples of 
conscience on this subject, and show, as her custom 
Was, and is, that my conduct in this, as in all other 
niatters, was dictated by the highest pi^inciples of 
morality and honor* But would I have given Hagan 
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our living at home, and selected him and his wife to 
minister to our parish ? I fear not. I never had a 
doubt of our cousin’s sincere repentance ; but I think 
I was secretly glad when she went to* work it out in 
the wilderness. And I say this, acknowledging my 
pride and my error. Twice, when I wanted them 
jiiost, this kind Maria aided me with her sympathy 
and friendship. She bore her own distresses cour- 
ageously, and soothed those of others with admirable 
affection and devotion. And yet I, and some of mine 
(not Theo), vmufd look down upon her. Oh, for shame, 
for shame on our pride ! 

My poor Lady Maria was not the only one of our 
family who was to be sent out of the way to American 
wildernesses. Having borrowed, stolen, cheated at 
home, until he could cheat, borrow, and steal no more, 
the Honorable William Esmond, Esquire, was accom- 
modated with a place at Hew York; and his noble 
brother and royal master heartily desired that they 
might see him no more. When the troubles began, 
we heard of the fellow and his doings in his new 
habitation. Lies and mischief were his avant-couriers 
wherever he travelled. Mt Lord Duninore informed 
me that Mr. Will declared publicly, that our estate of 
Castlewood was only ours during his brother's pleas- 
ure ; that his father, out of consideration for Madam 
Esmond, his lordship’s half sister, had given her the 
place for life, and that he, William, was in negotiation 
with his brother, the present Lord Castlewood, for the 
purchase of the reversion of the estate I We had the 
deed of gift in our strong-room at Castlewood, and it 
was furthermore registered in due form at Williams- 
burg; so that we were easy on that score. But the 
intention was everything ; and Hal and I promised/ 
as soon as ever we met Mr. William, to get from hin^' 
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a confirmation of thla pretty story. What Madam 
Esmond^s feelings and expressions were when she 
heard it, I need scarcely here particularize. “ What I 
my father, the Marquis of Esmond, was a liar, and I 
am a cheat, am I ? cries my mother. “ He will 
take my son’s ])roperty at my death, will he ? ” And 
she wavS for writing, not only to Lord Oastlewood in 
England, but to his Majesty himself at 8t. James’s, 
and was only prevented by my assurances that Mr. 
Will’s lies were notorious amongst all his acquain- 
tance, and that we could not expect, in our own case, 
tliat he should be so inconsistent as to tell the truth. 
We heard of him presently as one of the loudest 
amongst the Loyalists in New York, as Captain, and 
presently Major of a corps of volunteers who were 
sending their addresses to the well-disposed in all the 
other colonies, and announcing their perfect readiness 
to die for. the mother country. 

We could not lie in a house without a whole win- 
dow, and closing the shutters of that unlucky man- 
sion wo had hired at AVilliamsburg, Madam Esmond 
left our little capital, and my family returned to 
Kichmond, which also wasjjpleserted by the members 
of the (dissolved) Assembly. Captain Hal and h^s 
wife returned pretty early to their plantation ; and I, 
not a little annoyed at the course which events were 
taking, divided my time pretty much between my 
own family and that of our Governor, who professed 
himself very eager to have my advice and company. 
There were the strongest political differences, but as 
yet no actual ixirsonal quarrel. Even after the disso- 
lution of our House of Assembly (the members of 
which adjourned to a tavern, and there held that 
famous meeting where, I believe, the idea of a con- 
|ress of all the colonies was first proposed), the gen- 
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vh.o were ||i^gest in opposition maained 
good fnonds 'with his !Excellenoy, paxtook of bis hos* 
pitalitj, and joined him in excursions of pleasure. 
The session over, the gentry went, home and had 
meetings in their respective counties ; and the Assem- 
blies in most of the other provinces having been also 
abruptly dissolved, it was agreed everywhere that a 
general congress should be held. Philadelphia, as 
the largest and most important city on our continent, 
was selected as the place of meeting ; and those cele- 
brated conferences began, which were but the angry 
preface of war. We were still at “ God save the King : ” 
we were still presenting our hnmble petitions to the 
throne ; but when I went to visit my brother Harry 
at Fanny's jMount (big new plantation lay not far 
from ours, hut with Buppahannock between ns, and 
towards Mattaponey'Biver), he rode oat on business 
one morning, and I in the afternoon happened to ride 
too, and was told by one of the grooms that Master 
was gone towaids « Willis’s Ordinarjr;*’ in whieh 
direction, thinking no harm, 1 followed. And upon a 
^^ear place not far from “ Willis’s,” oS 1 advance out 
of the wood, I oome on |||aptain Hal on horseback, 
n^th three or four and thirty countrymen round about 
him^ armed with every sort of weapon, pike, scythe, 
fowling'-piece, and musket ; and the Captain, with two 
or three lUesly young fellows as officers under him, 
was putting the men through their exercise. As I 
tod^ Up a queer expression comes over Hal’s face. 

Pw%ent anus I ” says he (and the army tries to per- 
form ()he stdnte as well as they could). “Captain 
CadU) thin is my brother, Sir George Warrington.” 

"4* a relation of yours, VoUme!,** says the indbi 
addressed as 4aptai% “ the gentleman is wet- 
and h» holds! a hand accordingly. 
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*‘Aiid — and a true friend to Virginia/’ says Hal, 
with a reddening face. 

Yes, please God ! gentlemen,” say I, on which 
Ijhe regiment gives a hearty huzza 'for the Colonel 
and his brother. The drill over, the officers, and the 
men too, were for adjourning to “ Willis’s ” and tak- 
ing some refreshment, but Colomd Hal said he could 
not drink with them that afternoon, and wc trotted 
homewards together. 

“ So, Hal, tlie cat ’s out of the bag ! ” I said. 

He gave me a hard look. I guess there ’s wilder 
cats in it. It must come to this, George, I say, you 
must n’t tell Madam,” he adds. 

Good God ! ” I cried, do you mean that with 
fellows su(di as those I saw yonder, you and your 
friends are going to make, fight against the greatest 
nation and the best army in the world ? ” 

I guess we shall get an awful whipping,” says 
Hal, *^and that’s the fact. But then, George,” he 
added, with his sweet, kind smile, “we are young, 
and a whipping or two may do us good. Won’t it do 
us good, Dolly, you old slut?” and he gives a play- 
ful touch with his whip to au old dog of all trades,, 
that was running by liiru. 

I did not try to urge upon him (I had done so in 
vain many times previously) our British side of the 
question, the side which appears to me to be the best. 
He was accustomed to put off my reasdns by saying, 
“ All mighty well, brother, you speak as an English- 
man, and have cast in your lot with your country, as 
I have with mine.” To this argument I own there is 
no answer, and al! that remains for the disputants 
is to fight the matter out, when the strongest is in 
the right. Which had the right in the wars of the 
last century ? The King or the Parliament ? The side 
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that was Uppermost was the right, and on the whole 
much more humane in their victory than tlie (\iva- 
liers would have been had they won. Nay, sii[>|)os(‘ 
we Tories had won the day in America ; how iVightl’nl 
and bloody that triumph would liave been ! \Mia-t 
ropes and scaffolds one imagines, what noble lieiids 
laid low! A strange feeling this, I own: I was on 
the Loyalist side, and yet wanted tin* AVliigs to win. 
My brother Hal, on the other hand, who distin- 
guished himself greatly with his r(‘giment, nev(*r 
allowed a word of disrespect against tlu‘ emuny whom 
he opposed. ‘‘The offieers oi‘ the Hritish aj'my," he 
used to say, “ are gentlemen : at h^i.st, I liavt*, not 
heard that they are vmy mmdi ('iianged sin(‘e my 
time. There may be scoundrels and ruitians amongst 
the enemy’s troops ; I dare s:iy we could find some 
siudi amongst our own. Our business is to beat his 
Majesty’s forct's, not call tlnuu naim's ; — any ras<^al 
can do that.” And from a naim‘ which Mr. I^ee gave 
iny brother, and many of his rough , Imrsiunen di<l 
not understaiid, Harry was oftmi ('ailed “(dicvalier 
Baird ” in the (’ontimujtal army. Ib* was a kniglit, 
indeed, without tear and without rej)roacli. 

As for tlie arguimuit, “ Wliat ('oiild smdi p(‘oj)h' as 
those you were drilling do against the British army ? ” 
Hal had a contident answer. 

“ They can beat them,” says In*, “ Mr. ( Jeorge, that ’s 
what they can do.” 

** Great Heavens 1 ” T cry, “ do you nu'an with your 
company of Wolfe’.s you would ht*sitatc to attack five 
hundred such ? ” 

‘‘ With my company of the 07th, I would go any- 
where ; and agree with you, that at this pi*esent 
moment 1 know more of soldiering than tlu*y ; — but 
place me on that open ground where you found us, 
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armed as you please, and half a dozen of my friends, 
with rides, in the woods round about me ; which 
would get the better? You know best, Mr. Brad- 
d 0( dv ’ s a I de^de-m ???/>.” 

There was no arguing with smh a determination as 
this. “ Thou IvTiowest my wny of thinking, lial,” I 
said ; and having surprised you at your work, I must 
tell my lord wliat I have seen.’’ 

‘^Tell him, of (‘ourse. You have seen our county 
militia exeroising. You will see as much in every 
colony from here to the St. Lawrem^e or Georgia. As 
I. am an old soldier, they have (d(‘ct(‘d me colonel. 
What mor(‘ natural ? Come, brother, let us trot on ; 
dinner will b(^ ready, and Mrs. Fan does not like m(3 
to k(H‘j) it waiting.” And so we made for his house, 
whi(di was oi)en, like all the houses of our Virginian 
g(‘ntlemen, and wIkuh* not only every friend and neigh- 
bor, but (‘very stranger and traveller, was sure to find 
a wid(‘ome. 

‘‘So, .Mrs. Fan,” I said, “I have fo\ind out what 
game my l)rother has biMui playing.” 

“ I trust th (3 ("olonel will have plenty of sport ere- 
long,” says she, Avith a toss of her head. 

My Avife thouglit Harry had been liunting, and I 
did not care to undeceive her, though what I had 
seen and he had told me made me naturally very 
anxious. 



CHAPTEE XXVL 


A COLONEL WITHOUT A REGIMENT. 

When my visit to my brother was concluded, and 
my wife and young child had returned to our mater- 
nal house at Eichinond, I made it my business to go 
over to our Governor, then at his country-house, near 
Willhamsburg, and confer with him regarding these 
open preparations for war, which were being made 
not only in our own province, but in every one of the 
colonies as far as we could learn. Gentlemen, with 
whose names history has since made all the world 
familiar, were appointed from Virginia as Delegates 
to the General Congress about to be held in Philadel- 
phia. In Massachusetts the people and the Eoyal 
troops were facing each other almost in open hostility : 
in Maryland and Pennsylvania we flattered ourselves 
that a much more loyal sjurit was prevalent : in the 
Carolinas and Georgia the mother country could reckon 
upon stanch adherents, and a great majority of the 
inhabitants ; and it never was to be supposed that 
our own Virginia would forego its ancient loyalty. 
We had but few troops in the province, but its gentry 
were proud of their descent from the Cavaliers of the 
old times : and round about our Governor were 
swarms of loud and confident Loyalists who were 
only eager for the moment when they might draw the 
sword, and scatter the rascally rebels before them. 
Of course, in these meetings I was forced to hear 
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many a hard word against my poor Harry. His wife, 
all agreed (and not without good reason, perhaps), 
had led him to adopt these extreme anti-British 
opinions which he had of late declared ; and he was 
infatuated by his attachment to the gentleman of 
Mount Vernon, it was farther said, whose opinions 
my brother always folio W( h 1, and who, day by day, 
was committing liimself farther in the dreadful and 
d(isx)erate course of resistance. This is your friend,” 
the people about his Excellency said, “this is the man 
you favored, who has had your si)e(‘ial confidence, and 
who has re])eatedly shared your hospitality ! ” Tt 
could not but be owned much of this was true : though 
what some of our eager Loyalists called treacdiery, wiys 
indeed rather a proof of the longing desire Mr. Wash- 
ington and other gentlemen had, not to withdraw from 
their allegiance to the Crown, but to remain faithful, 
and exhaust the very last chance of reconciliation, be- 
fore they risked tlu‘ other terrible .alternative of revolt 
and separation. Let traitors arm, and villains draw the 
pari'icidal sword ! We at l(‘.ast would remain faithful : 
the unconquerable power of England would be exerted, 
and the misguided and ungrateful p]‘ovinces punished 
and brought bac.k to tlieir obedience. With wh.at 
cheers we drank his Majesty’s health after our ban- 
quets ! We would die in defence of his rights ; we 
would h.ave a Briiuje of his Koval house to come and 
govern his .ancient dominions ! In consideration of 
my own and my excellent mother’s loyalty, my broth- 
er’s benighted conduct should be forgiven. Was it 
yet too late to secure him b^ ofiPering him a good com- 
mand ? Would I not intercede with him, who, it was 
known, had a gre.at influence over him ? In our Wil- 
liamsburg councils Ave were alternately in every state 
of exaltation and triumph, of hope, of fury against the 
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rebels, of anxious expectancy of home succor, of doubt, 
distrust, and gloom. 

I promised to intercede with my brother ; and wrote 
to him, I own, with but little hope of success, repeat- 
ing, and trying to strengthen the arguments which 
I had many a time used in our conversations. My 
mother, too, used her authority ; but from this, I own, 
I expected little advantage. She assailed him, as her 
habit was, with such texts of Scripture as she thought 
bore out her own o])inion, and threatened punishment 
to him. She menaced him with tlie penalties which 
must fall upon those who were disobedient to the 
powers that be. She pointed to his elder brother's 
e^xample ; and hinted, I fear, at his subje(;tion to his 
wife, the very worst argument she could use in such 
a controversy. She did not show me her own letter 
to him ; possibly she knew I might find fault with the 
energy of some of the expressions she thought proper 
to employ ; but she showed me his answer, from which 
1 gathered what the style and tenor of her argument 
had l)een. And if Madam Esmond brought Scripture 
to her aid, Mr. Hal, to my surprise, brought scores of 
texts to bear u])on her in reply, and addressed her in 
a very neat, temperate, and even elegant composition, 
which I thought his wife herself was scarcely capable 
of penning. Indeed, 1 found he had enlisted the ser- 
vices of Mr. Belman, the new Hichmond clergyman, 
who had taken up strong opinions on the Whig side, 
and who preached and printed sermons against Hagan 
(who, as I have said, was of our faction), in which I 
fear Belman had the besf of the dispute. 

My exhortations to Hal had no more success than 
our mother’s. He did not answer my letters. Being 
still farther pressed by the friends of the Government, 
I wrote over most imprudently to say I would visit 
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liim at the end of the week at Fanny’s Mount ; but 
on arriving, I only found my sister, who received me 
with perfc(*.t (cordiality, but informed me that Hal was 
gone into the eei;intry, ever so far towards tlie Blue 
Mountains to look at some horsei, and was to be away 

— slu^ did not know how long he was to be away ! 

I knew tlien there was no hope. My dear,” I said, 
'^as far as I (^an judge from tlie signs of the times, the 
train that has be(m laid th(\se years must have a 
mat(ch put to it before long. Harry is riding away. 
God knows to wlnit end.” 

^^The Lord prospiu* the righteous cause. Sir George,” 
says slie. 

‘‘Amen, with all my heart. You and he speak as 
Auierhcans ; I as an Englishman. Tell him from me, 
tha,t when . anything in the course of nature shall 
ha.))j)en to our mother, 1 have enouglrfor me and mine 
in England, and sliall resign all our laud here in 
Virginia to liim.” 

“ You don’t im^an that, G(K)rge ? ” she cries, with 
briglftening (W(*s. “ Well, to be sur(‘, it is but right 

and fair,” slie ])resently added. “Wliy should you, 
who a,r(c the eldest but by an hour, have everything ? 
a })?daec;‘ and lands in England — tine plantation here 

— the title — and ediildren — and my poor Harry 
none? But ’t is generous of you all the same — 
leastways handsome and pn^per, and I didn’t expect 
it of you : and you don’t take after your mother in 
this, Sir Geovgt', that you don’t, nohow. Give my love 
to sist(U’ Theo ! ” And she offers me a cheek to kiss, 
ere I ride away from her door. With such a woman 
as Fanny to guide liim, how could I hope to make 
a convert of my brother ? 

Having iiK't with this poor success in my enter- 
prise, I rode back to our Governor, with whom I 
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agreed that it was time to arm in earnest, and prepare 
ourselves against the shock that certainly was at 
hand. He and his whole Court of Officials were not 
a little agitated and excited; needlessly savage, I 
thought, in their altuse of the wicked Whigs, and 
loud in their shouts of Old England forever ; but 
they were all eager for the day when the contending 
parties could meet hand to hand, and they could have 
an opportunity of riding those wicked Whigs down. 
And I left my lord, having received the thanks of his 
Excellency in Council, and engaged to do my best 
endeavors to raise a body of men in defence of the 
Crown. Hence the corps, called afterwards the West- 
moreland Defenders, had its rise, of whicdi I had the 
honor to be appointed Colonel, and which I was to 
command when it appeared in the field. And that 
fortunate event must straightway take place, so soon 
as the county knew that a gentleman of my station 
and name woiild take the command of the force. The 
announcement was duly made in the Government 
Gazette,” and we filled in our offic(u*s readily 
enough ; but the recruits, it must be owned, were 
slow to come in, and quick to disappear. Nevei-the- 
less, friend Hagan eagerly came forward to offer him- 
self as chaplain. Madam Esmond gave us our colors, 
and progressed about the country engaging volun- 
teers ; but the most eager recruitcu’ of all was my good 
old tutor, little Mr. Dempster, who had been out as a 
boy on the Jacobite side in Scotland, and who went 
specially into the Carolinas, among the children of his 
banished old comrades, who had worn the white 
cockade of Prince Charles, and who most of all 
showed themselves in this contest still loyal to the 
Crown. 

HaPs expedition in search of horses, led him not 
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only so far as the Blue Mountains in our colony, but 
thence on a long journey to Annapolis and Baltimore ; 
and from Baltimore to Philadelphia, to be sure ; where 
a second General Congress was now sitting, attended 
by our Virginian gentlemen of the last year. Mean- 
while, all the almanacs tell what had happened. 
Lexington had hap})ened, and the first shots were 
fired in the war which was to end in the independence 
of my native country. We still protested of our 
loyalty to his Majesty ; but we stated our determin- 
ation to die or be free ; and some twenty thousand of 
our loyal ])etitioners assembled round about Boston 
with arms in their hands and cannon, to which they 
had helpcni themselves out of the Government stores. 
Mr. Arnold liad begun that career which was to end 
so brilliantly, by the daring and burglarious capture 
of two forts, of which he forced the doors. Three 
generals from P>on(l Street, with a large reinforcement, 
were on their way to help Mr. Gage out of his ugly 
povsitioii at Boston. Presently the armies were act- 
ually engaged; and our British generals commenced 
their career of compiest and pacification in the colo- 
ni(',s by tln^ glorious blunder of Breed’s Hill. Here 
they fortifitul themselves, feeling themselves not 
strong enough for the moment to win any more glori- 
ous victories over the rebels ; and the two armies lay 
watching eardi other whilst Congress was deliberating 
at Philadelphia wlio should command the forces of 
the confederated colonies. 

We all know on whom the most fortunate choice of 
the nation fell. Of the Virginian regiments which 
marched to join the new General-in-Chief, one was 
commanded by Henry Esmond Warrington, Esq., late 
a captain in his Majesty’s service ; and by his side 
rode his little wife, of whose bravery we often sul> 
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sequently heard. I was glad, for one, that she had 
quitted Virginia ; for, had she remained after her 
husband’s departure, our mother would infallibly 
have gone over to give her battle ; and I was thank- 
ful, at least, that that incident of civil war was 
spared to our family and history. 

The rush of our farmers and country-folk was 
almost all directed towards the new northern army ; 
and our people were not a litth^ flattered at the selec* 
tipn of a Virginian gentleman for the ])rincipal com- 
mand. With a thrill of wrath and fury the proviiH‘.es 
heard of the blood drawn at T^exington ; and men 
yelled denunciations Jigamst the (‘.ruelty and wanton- 
noss of the bloody British invader. The invader was 
but doing his duty, and was met and resisted by men 
in arms, who wished to prevent him from lielping him- 
self to his own ; but people do not stay to weigh their 
words when they mean to be angry ; the colonists had 
taken their side; and, with what 1 own to be a 
natural spirit and ardor, were determ ine<l to have a 
trial of strength with the braggai’t domine(‘ring 
mother country. Breed’s Hill be(‘.ame a mountain, 
as it were, which all men of the Ainerica.n continent 
might behold, with Liberty, Victory, Hlory, on its 
flaming summit. These dreaded troops (*ould be 
withstood, then, by farmers and ploughmen. These 
famous oflicers could be out-geueralled by doctors, 
lawyers, and civilians! Granted tliat Ihdtons could 
conquer all the world ; — here were their children 
who could match and conquer Britons ! Imbued, I 
don’t know which of the two deserves the palm, either 
for bravery or vainglory. We are in the habit of 
laughing at our Trench neiglibors for boasting, gas- 
conading, and so forth ; but for a steady self-esteem 
and indomitable confidence in our own courage, great- 
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ness, magnanimity ; — who can comi^are with Britons, 
except their children across the Atlantic ? 

The people round about us took the people’s side 
for tlie most })art in the struggle, and, truth to say. 
Sir George Warrington found his regiment of West- 
moreland Defenders but very thinly manned at the 
conimencement, and wofully diminislied in numbers 
y)resently, not only after tlie news of battle from the 
north, but in. conse(pience.of the behavior of my Lord 
our Governor, whose conduct enraged no one more 
than his own immediate ])artisans, and the loyal ad- 
Inu'ents of the Crown throughout the colony. That 
he would plant the King’s standard, and summon all 
loyal gentlemen to rally round it, had been a measure 
agreed in countless meetings, and a])])lauded over 
thousands of bumpers. I have a piadty good memory, 
and could mmitioii the name of many a gentleman, 
now a sjnug otHcer of the United States Government, 
whom 1 liave heard hiccup out a prayer that he might 
be a,llowed to perish under the folds of his country’s 
flag; or roa,r a (diallenge to the bloody traitors absent 
with tlie r(d>(d army. But hd bygones be bygones. 
This, howe\'er, is matter of public- history, that his 
lordshij), our Governor, a peer of Scotland, the 
Sovereign’s representative in his Old Dominion, who 
so loudly invited all the lieges to join the King’s 
standard, was the first to put it iu his pocket, and fly 
to his ships out of reach of danger. He would not 
leave them, save as a pirate at midnight to burn and 
destroy. Meanwhile, we loyal gentry remained on 
shore, committed to our cause, and only subject to 
greater dang(u* in consequence of the weakness and 
cruelty of him who ought to have been oiir leader. 
It was the beginning of June, our orchards and gar- 
dens v-ere all blooming with plenty and summer ; a 
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week before I had been over at Williamsburg, ex- 
changing compliments with his Excellency, devising 
plans for future movements by which we should be 
able to make good head against rebellion, shaking 
hands heartily at parting, and vincere aut mori the 
very last words upon all our lips. Our little family 
was gathered at Richmond, talking over, as we did 
daily, tlie prospect of affairs in the north, the quar- 
rels between our own Assembly and liis Excellency, 
by whom they had been afresh convened, when our 
ghostly Hagan rushes into our j)arlor, and asks, 
Have we heard the news of the Governor ? ” 

Has he dissolved the Assembly again, and put that 
scoundrel Patrick Henry in irons ? ’’ asks Madam 
Esmond. 

“ No such thing ! His lordship with his lady and 
family have left their palace privately at night. They 
are on board a mah-of-war off York, whence my lord 
has sent a despatch to the Assembly, begging them 
to continue theii* sitting, and announcing that lie liim- 
self had only quittinl his Government House out of 
fear of the fury of the people.” 

What was to become of the sheep, now the shejdierd 
had run away ? No entreaties could be mor(? pathetic 
than those of the gentlemen of the House of Assem- 
bly, who guaranteed their Governor security if he 
would but land, and implored him to appear amongst 
them, if but to jiass bills and transact the necessary 
business. No ; the man-of-war was his s(jat of govern- 
nunit, and my lord desiri^l his House of Commons to 
wait upon him there. This was erecting the King^s 
standard with a vengeance. Our Governor had left 
us ; our Assembly perforce ruled in his stead ; a rab- 
ble of people followed the fugitive Viceroy on board 
his ships. A mob of negroes deserted out of the 
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plantations to join this other deserter. He and his 
blaek allies landed here and there in darkness, and 
emulated the most lawless of our op])onent.s in tlieir 
alacrity at seizing and burning. He not only invited 
run-away n(‘groos, but he 8 (‘nt an ambassador to 
Indians with (uitreaties to join his standard. When 
he came on shor(^ it was to burn and desti'oy : when 
the people resisted, as at Norfolk and Hami)ton, he 
retreated and betook liimself to his shi})s again. 

Even my moth<’r, after that miseraldi^ flight of our 
(diief, was scared at tlui as]HM*t of affairs, and doubted 
of the S[)eed3^ putting down of tlci rc'bellion. The 
arming of the negi'tx's was, in lua* o])inion, the most 
cowardly blow of all. The loyal g(mtry were ruiiKnl, 
and robbed, many of them, of their only property. A 
score of our worst hands deserted from Hiidimond 
and Castlewood, and lied to our courageous Govern- 
or’s fleet, not all of them, though ^ome of them, were 
slain, and a couple hung by the enemy for plunder 
and robb(‘ry perj)etrated whilst with his lordshi2)’s 
precious army. JIe(*a,iise her property was wantonly 
injured, and his i\Iajesty’s chief officer an inib(‘cile, 
would Mndain Esmond desert the cause of Royalty 
and honor ? JMy good mother was never so prodig- 
iously dignified, and loudly and enthusiastic, ally loyal, 
as after she heard of our Governor’s lamentable defec- 
tion. The people round about h(‘r, though most of 
them of cpiite a different way of thinking, lisbmed to 
her speeches without unkindness. Her oddities were 
known far and wide through our province ; where, I 
am afraid, many of the wags amongst our young men 
were accustomed to smoke her, as tlie })hrase then 
was, and draw out her storievS about the Marcpiis her 
father, about the splendor of her family, and so forth. 
But, along with her oddities, her charities and kind 
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ness were remembered, and many a rebel, as she 
called them, had a sneaking regard for the pompous 
little Tory lady. 

As for the Colonel of the AVestmoivdand Dehmders, 
though that gentleman’s command dwindled utterly 
away after the outrageous eonduet of his (dii(jf, y(^t I 
escaped from some very serious danger which might 
have befallen me and mine in (u)nse(pien(‘,e of some 
disi)utes which 1 was known to have had with my 
Lord Dunmore. Going on board his ship al'bn* he 
had burned the stores at TIam])ton, and issued the 
proclamation chilling the negro(*.s to his standard, I 
made so free as to remonstrate with him in regard to 
both im^asures ; I imjdored him to rt*turn to Williams- 
burg, where hundr(‘(ls of us, thousands, 1 ho])ed, 
would be ready to defend him to tlu‘. last extnnuity; 
and in my remonstrance used terms so fre(‘, or rather, 
as L susj)(‘et, indicafted my contempt for his conduct 
so clearly by my behavior, that Jiis loi*dship fl(nv into 

a rage, said I was a .rebel, lila^ all the rt^st of 

them, and ordered me under ana^st there on board liis 
own ship. In my (piality of militia ofh<*er (sinee the 
breaking out of the troubles 1 (mmmonly used a red 
coat, to show that 1 wore the King's color), I begged 
for a court-martial immediately ; and turning round to 
two officers who had been present during our alttu'ca- 
tion desired tliem to remember all that had j)assed 
between his lordship and me. These gentlemen were 
no doubt of my way of thinking as to the chief’s be- 
havior, and our interview ended in my ^^<>ing ashore 
unaccompanied l)y a guard. "J'he story got wind 
amongst the Whig gentry, and was ini])roved in the 
telling. I had spoken^ out my mind manfully to the 
Governor ; no Whig could have uttered sentiments 
more liberal. When riots took place in Richmond, 
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and many of the Loyalists rtnnaining there were in 
j)eril of life and betook themselves to the ships, my 
mothe]'’s property and house W(U*e never endangered, 
nor her family insulted. We were still at the stage 
Avlum a reeoneiliatiou was fondly thought possible. 

Ah ! if all the Tories were like you,” a distinguished 
Whig has said to me, we and the people at home 
should soon come bigethcr again.” This, of course^, 
was before^ the famous Fourth of July, and that 
])(‘elaration which reiidmvd i*eeon(*ilement impossi- 
ble. Afterwards, when ]>arties grew more rancorous, 
motives miudi less creditable were assigned for 1113^ 
conduct, and it was said I chose to be a Lilx'ral Tory* 
be(*a-use 1 was a cunning fnx, and wished ISb keep my 
estate whatever wa}' things went. And this, I am 
bovnid to say, is the opinion regarding 1113" humble 
self which has obtained in very high quartefs at 
home, where a x^frofound r(*gard ibr 1113^ own interest 
has been siipposial not uncommonly to have occa- 
sioned luy conduct during the late unhapp3" troubles. 

There wvw two or three ])ersons in the world (for 
I had not told my mother how I was resolved to cede 
to my brother all uyy lif(*-iuterevst in our American 
])r()j)(n*ty) who kmnv that I had no luercamaiy motives 
in ri'gard to tlie conduct I xnirsued. It was not worth 
Avhile to vindec,eiv(‘ others; what were life worth, if a 
man were forced to imt himself a la piste oL all the 
calumnies uttered against him ? And I do not quite 
know to this present day, how it luippened that 1113^ 
mother, that notorious Loyalist, was left for several 
3n\ars quite undisturl)e<l in her house at Castlewood, a 
stra3" troop or conquiny of Continentals being occa- 
sionally quartered upon her.il I do not know for cj^r- 
taiii, I say, how this x)ieee of good fortune happened, 
though I can give a pretty shrewd guess as to the 
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cause of it. Madam Fanny, after a campaign before 
Boston, came back to Fanny’s Mount, braving lier 
Colonel. My modest Hal, until the eoiudusion of the 
war, would accept no higher rank, b:diciving that in 
command of a regiment he could be more useful than 
in charge of a division. Madam Fanny, I say, came 
back, and it was remarkable after lier return how her 
old asperity towards my mother setmied to be re- 
moved, and what an affection she showed for lier and 
all the property. She was great friends witli the 
Governor and some of the most influential gentlemen 
of the new Assembly : — Madam Esmond was harm- 
less, and for her son’s sake, who was bravely battling 
for his coitntry, her errors should be lightly visited: 
— I know not how it was, but for years she renuaim^d 
unharmed, except in respect of heavy Government 
requisitions, which of coufse she had to jiay, and it 
was not until the red coats appeared about our house, 
that much serious evil came to it. 



CHAPTEE XXVIL 


IK WHICH WE BOTH FIGHT AKD BUK AWAY. 

What was tlie use of a colonel without a regiment ? 
The Governor and Council who had made such a pa- 
rade of thanks in endowing me with mine, were away 
out of sight, skulking on board ships, with an occa- 
sional piracy and arson onshore. My Lord Dunmore’s 
black allies frightened away those of his <own blood ; 
and besides these negroes whom he had summoned 
round him in arms, we heard that he had sent an 
envoy among the Indians , of the south, and that they 
were to come down in numbers and tomahawk our 
people into good behavior. ^‘And these are to be 
our allies ! 1 say to my mother, exchanging ominous 

looks with her, and remembering, with a ghastly dis- 
tinctness, that savage whose face glared over mine, and 
whose knife was at my throat when Florae struck him 
down on llraddock’s Field. We put our house of 
Castlewood into as good a state of defence as we could 
devise ; but, in truth, it was more of the red men and 
the blacks than of the rebels we were afraid. I never 
saw my mother lose courage but once, and then when 
she was recounting to us the particulars of our father’s 
death in a foray of Indians more than forty years ago. 
Seeing some figures one night moving in front of our 
house, nothing could persuade the good lady but that 
they were savages, and she. Jp^nk on her knees crying 
out, The Lorci have merc^upon us ! The Indifans 
— the Indians ! ” 
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My lord’s negro allies vanished on board his ships, 
or where they could find pay and plunder; but the 
painted heroes from the south never made their ap- 
pearance, though I own to have looked»at my mother’s 
gray head, my wife’s brown hair, and our little one’s 
golden ringlets, with a horrible pang of doubt lest 
these should fall the victims of ruflian war. And it 
was we who fought with such weapons, and enlisted 
these allies ! But that I dare, not (so to speak) be set- 
ting* myself up as interpreter of Providence, and 
pointing out the special finger of Heaven (as many 
people are wont to do), I would say our em[)loyment 
of these Indians, and of the German mercenaries, 
brought their own retribution with them in this war. 
In the field, where the mercenaries were attacked by 
the Provincials, they yielded, and it was triumphing 
over them that so raised the spirit of tlie Continental 
army; and the murder of one woman (Miss McCrea) 
by a half-dozen drunken Indians, did more harm to 
the Royal cause than the loss of a battle or the 
destruction of regiments. 

Now, the Indian panic over, Madam Esmond’s cour- 
age returned: and she began to be seriously and not 
unjustly uneasy, at the danger which I ran myself, 
and which I brought upon others, by remaining in 
Virginia. 

What harm can they do me,” says she, “a poor 
woman ? If I have one son a colonel without a regi- 
ment, I have another with a couple of hundred Con- 
tinentals behind him in Mr. Washington’s camp. If 
the Royalists come, they will let me off for your sake ; 
if the rebels appear, I shall have Harry’s passport, 
1 don’t wish, sir, I don’t like that your delicate wife, 
and this dear little baby should be here, and only in- 
crease the risk of all of us ! We must have them 
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away to Boston or Now York. .Don’t talk about de* 
fending me ! Who will think of hurting a poor, 
harmless old woman ? If the rebels come, I shall 
shelter behind •Mrs. Fanny’s petticoats, and shall be 
much safer without you in the liouse than in it.” 
This she said in part, perhaps, because ’t was reason- 
able ; more so because she would have me and my 
family out of the danger ; and danger or not, for her 
])art she was determined to remain in the land where 
her father was buried, and she was born. She wiis 
living backwards^ so to speak. She had seen tlie new 
generation, and blessed them, and bade them farewell. 
She belonged to the past, and old days and memories. 

While we were debating about the Boston scheme, 
comes the news that the British have evacuated that 
luckless city altogether, never having ventured to 
attack Mr. Washington in his camp at Cambridge 
(though he lay there for many months without powder 
at our mercy) ; but waiting until he procured ammu- 
nition, and seized and fortified Dorchester Heights, 
whi(^h commanded tlie town, out of which the whole 
Bi'itish army and colony was obliged to beat a retreat. 
That the King’s troops won the battle at Bunker’s 
Hill, there is no more doubt than that they beat the 
French at Blenheim ; but through the war their chiefs 
seem constantly to have been afraid of assaulting in- 
trenched Continentals afterwards; else why, from 
July to March, hesitate to strike an almost defence- 
less enemy? Wiy the hesitation at Long Island, 
when the Continental army was in oiir hand ? Why 
that astonishing timoroiisness of Howe before Valley 
Forge, where the relics of a force starving, sickening, 
and in rags, could scarcely man the lines, which they 
held before a great, victorious, and perfectly appointed 
army ? 
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As the hopes and, fears of the contending parties 
rose and fell, it was curious to mark the altered tonc^ 
of the partisans of either. When the news came to us 
in the country of the evacuation of Boston, every little 
Whig in the neighborhood made his bow to Mada.in, 
and advised her to a speedy submission. She did not 
carry her loyalty (piite so o])enly as heretofore, and 
flaunt her flag in the faces of the public, but she 
never swerved. Ev'ery night and morning in juivate 
poor Hagan pra3n^d for the Ro3'al Family in our own 
household, and on Sunda3"s au}^ neiglibors were wel- 
come to attend the service, Avhere my mothin* acted as 
a very emphatic^ clerk, and the prayer foi* the High 
Court of Parliannmt under our most religious and 
gracious King was very stoutly delivcu’ed. The brave 
Hagan was a parson without a living, as I was a 
Militia Colonel without a regiment. Hagan had con- 
tinued to jnay stoutly for King Georgi? in AVillianis- 
burg, long after his Excellency our (iov(*rnor had run 
away: but on coming to church one Sunday to per- 
form his dut3% he found a corporal’s guard at the 
church-door, who told him that the Committee of 
Safety had ])ut another divine in his [dact', and he was 
requested to keep a quiet tongue in his head. He 
told the man to ‘Mead him before their chiefs” (our 
honest friend always loved tall words and tragic 
attitudes) ; and accordingly was marched through the 
streets to the Capitol, with a chorus of white and 
colored blackguards at the skirts of his gown ; and 
had an interview with Mi-. Hen 1-3^ and the new State 
officers, and confronted the roblnn-s, as he said, in 
their den. Of course he was for making an heroic 
speech before these gentlemen (and was one of many 
men who perhaps would have no objection to be made 
martyrs, so that they might be roasted comm populo^ 
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or tortured in a full house), but Mr. Henry was de* 
teriiiined to give him no such chance. After keeping 
Hagan tliree or four hours waiting in an ante-room 
in the company of negroes, when the worthy divine 
entered the new chief magistrate’s room with an 
undaunted mien, and began a prepared speech with — 
‘‘ Sir, by what authority am 1, a minister of the — ’’ 
“ iMr. Hagan,” says the other, interrupting him, I am 
too busy to listen to speech(‘s. And as for King 
(.Tcorge, he has henci^ forth no more authority in this 
country than King Nebuchadnezzar. Mind you that, 
and hold your tongue, if you please ! Stick to King 
Jolin, sir, and King Macbeth; and if you will send 
round your benefit-tickets, all the Assembly shall 
(;ome and hear you. Did you ever see Mr. Hagan on 
the boards, when you was in London, General ? ” 
And, so saying, Henry turns round u})ou^]\lr. Wash- 
ington’s second in command. General Lee, who was 
now come into Virginia upon State affairs, and our 
sli:um‘-faced good Hagan was bustled out of the 
room, reddening, and almost crying with shame. 
After this event we thought that Hagan’s ministra- 
tions were best confined to us in the country, and 
removed the wortliy pastor from his restive lambs 
in the city. 

The selection of Virginians to the very highest 
civil and military appointments of the new govern- 
ment bribed and flattered many of our leading people, 
who, but for the outrageous conduct of our govern- 
ment, might have remained faithful to the Crown, 
and made good head against the rising rebellion. 
But, although we Loyalists were gagged and muzzled, 
though the Capitol was in the hands of the Whigs, 
and our vaunted levies of loyal recruits so many 
Falstaffs regimeuts, for the most part, the faithful 
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still kept intelligences with one another in the colony, 
and with our neighbors ; and though we did not rise, 
and though we ran away, and though, in examination 
before committees, justices, and so foi;th, some of our 
frightened peo])le gave tliemselves Republican airs, 
and vowed p(n*tlition to kings and noblos ; yet we 
knew each oth(*r pretty well, and — a(‘(U)rding as the 
chances \vert» more or less favorai)le to us, the mastin’ 
more or less hard —we conceahMl our colors, showed 
our colors, half showed our colors, or downright 
apostatized for the nonce, and cri(‘d “ Down with King 
(deorge ! Our negroes bore about, fnmi liousi^ to 
house, all sorts of messages and tokens. Ihidless un- 
derhand plots and schemes were imgaged in by those 
who could not afford tlic light, d'lie battle over, the 
neutrals come and join the winning side, and shout as 
loudly as the ])atriots. The riin-aways are not (counted. 
Will any man tcdl me that the sigmu’s and ardtmb 
well-wishers of the Declaration of Independcnci*. were 
not in a minority of the nation, and that the minority 
did not win ? We knew that a part of the defeated 
army of Massachusetts was about to make an import- 
ant expedition southward, upon tlie success of which 
the very greatest hopes were founded ; and 1, for one, 
being anxious to make a movonumt as soon as there 
was any cliaiute of activity, had ])ut mystdf in com- 
munication with tlie ex-Goveruor Martin, of North 
Carolina, whom 1 pi*o[)Osed to join, with three or four 
of our Virginian genthmien, olheers of that notable 
corps of which we only wanted privates. We made 
no partimdar mystery about our departure from 
Castlewood ; the affairs of Congress were not going so 
well yet that the. new government could afford to lay 
any particular stress or tyranny upon persons of a 
doubtful way of thinking. Gentlemen’s houses were 
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still open ; and in our southern fashion we would visit 
our friends for months at a time. My wife and I, 
witli our infant and a fitting suit of servants, took 
leave of ^lachan Esmond on a visit to a neighboring 
plantation. We went thenee to another friend’s house, 
and then to another, till finally we r(‘aclied Wilming- 
ton, in North Carolina, which was the point at whic.h 
we expect(‘d to stret(di a hand to the succors which 
were coming to iiitH^t us. 

Ere our aTi’ival, our brother Carolinian Royalists 
had shown themselves in some force. Their encoun- 
ters with the Whigs had been uniiudcy. The poor 
Highlantlers had b(‘.en no more fortunate in their 
present contest in favor of King George, than when 
they had drawn tlunr swords against him in their 
own country. We did not reach Wilmington until 
the end of May, by which time we found Admiral 
ra.rker’s s(puidron there, with General Clinton and 
five British rt‘giments on board, whose object was a 
descent upon Charleston. 

The General, to whom 1 immediately made myself 
known, seeing that my regiment consisted of Lady 
Whirrington, our infant, whom she was nursing, and 
three iu‘gro S('rvants, received us at first with a very 
grim welcome. But Ca])tain Horner of the ‘‘ Sphinx ” 
frigate, who had b(‘en on the Jamaica station, and re- 
ceived, like all tln» re.st of tlie world, many kindnesses 
from our dear Governor there, when he heard that 
my wife Avas General Lambert’s daughter, eagerly 
re(ieived her on board, and gave up his best cabin to 
our service ; and so we Avere refugees, too, like my 
Lord Dunmore, having waved our flag, to be sure, 
and pocketed it, and slipped out at the back-door. 
From Wilmington Ave bore aAvay quickly to Charleston, 
and in the course of tlie voyage and our delay in the 
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river, previous to our assault on the place, 1 made 
some acquaintance with Mr. Clinton, which increased 
to a further intimacy. It was the King’s birthday 
when we appeared in the river ; we •determined it 
was a glorious day for the commencement of the 
expedition. 

It did not take place for some days after, and I 
leave out, purposely, all descriptions of my Androm- 
ache parting from her Hector, going foilh on this 
expedition. In the first place. Hector is perfectly 
well (though a little gouty), nor has any rascal of a 
Pyrrhus made a prize of his widow : and in times 
of war and commotion, are not such scenes of woe 
and terror, and parting, occurring every hour? 1 
can see the gentle face yet over the bulwark, as we 
descend the ship’s side into the boats, and the smile 
of the infant on her arm. What old stories, to be 
sure ! Captain Miles, having no natural taste for 
poetry, you have forgot the verses, no doubt, in Mr. 
Pope’s Homer, in which you are described as part- 
ing with your heroic father ; but your mother often 
read them to you as a boy, and keeps the gorget I 
wore on that day somewhere amongst her dressing- 
boxes now. 

My second venture at fighting was no more lucky 
than my first. We came back to our ships that even- 
ing thoroughly beaten. Tin? madca}) Lee, whom Clin- 
ton had faced at Poston, now met him at Charleston. 
Lee, and the gallant garrison there, made a brilliant 
and most successful resistance. The fort on Sulli- 
van’s Island, which we atLmked, was a nut we could 
not crack. The fire of all our frigates was not strong 
enough to pound its shell; the passage by which we 
moved up to the assault of the place was not fordable, 
m tbps^ officers found — Sir iienry at the head of 
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them, who was always the first to charge — who at- 
tempted to wade it. Death by shot, by drowning, by 
catching my death of cold, I had braved before I re- 
turned to my wi^ ; and our frigate being aground for 
a time and got oif with difficulty, was agreeably can- 
nonaded by the enemy until she got oh* her bank. 

A small incident in the midst of this unlucky strug- 
gle was the occasion of a subsequent intimacy which 
arose between me and Sir Harry Clinton, and bound 
me to that most gallant officer during the period in 
which it was my fortune to follow the war. Of his 
quiilifications as a leader there may be many opin- 
ions: I fear to say, regarding a man I heartily re- 
spect and admire, there ought only to be one. Of his 
personal bearing and his courage there can be no 
doubt; he was always eager to show it; and whether 
at the final charge on Breed^s Hill when at the head 
of the rallied troops he carried the Continental lines, 
or ijcre before Sullivan’s Fort, or a year later at Fort 
Washington, when, standard in hand, he swept up 
the height, and entered the fort at the head of the 
storming column, Clinton was always foremost in the 
race of battle, and the King’s service knew no more 
admirable soldier. 

We were taking to the water from our boats, with 
the intention of forcing a column to the fort, through 
a way whi(!h our own guns had rendered practicable, 
when a shot struck a boat alongside of us, so well 
aimed, as actually to ^nit three fourths of the boat’s 
crew Ivors de combat, and knocked down the officer 
steering, and the flag behind him. I could not help 
crying out, “ Bravo ! well aimed ! ” for no ninepins 
ever went down more helplessly than these poor 
fellows before the round shot. Then the General, 
turning round to me, says rather grimlj^^ ^‘Sir, th^ 
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behavior of the enemy seems to please you!” 
am pleased, sir,” says I, “ that my countrymen, yon- 
der, should fight as becomes our nation.” We floun- 
dered on towards the fort in the midst of the same 
amiable attentions from small arms and great, until 
we found the water was up to our breasts and deep- 
ening at every step, when we were fain to take to our 
boats again and pull out of harm’s way. Sir Henry 
waited upon my Lady Warrington on board the 
‘‘ Sphinx,” after this, and was very graeioiis to her, 
and mighty facetious regarding the character of the 
humble writer of the present memoir, whom his 
Excellency always described as a rebel at heart. I 
pray my children may live to see or engage in no 
great revolutions, — such as that, for instancje, raging 
in the country of our miserable French neighbors. 
Save a very, very few indeed, the ac^tors in those 
great tragedies do not bear to be scanned too closely ; 
the chiefs are often no better than ranting quacks ; 
the herges ignoble puppets : the heroines anything 
but pure. The prize is not. always to the brave. In 
our Eevolution it certainly did fall, for once and for 
a wonder, to the most deserving: but who knows 
his enemies now ? His great and .surprising tri- 
umphs were not in those rare engagements with the 
enemy where lie obtained a trifling mastery ; but over 
Congress ; over hunger and disease ; over lukewarm 
friends, or smiling foes in his own camp, whom his 
great spirit had to meet, and master. When the 
struggle was over, and our impotent chiefs who had 
conducted it began to squabble and accuse each 
other in their own defence before the nation, — what 
charges and counter-charges were brought ; what pre- 
texts of delay were urged ; what piteous excuses were 
put forward that this fleet arrived too late ; that that 
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regiment mistook its orders; that these cannon-balls 
would not fit those guns: and so to the end of the 
chapter ! Here was a general who beat us with no 
shot at times, and no powder, and no money ; and he 
never thought of a convention; his courage never 
capitulated ! Through all the doubt and darkness, 
the danger and long tempest of the war, 1 think it 
was only the American leader’s indomitable soul that 
remained entirely steady. 

Of course our Charleston expedition was made the 
most of, and pronounced a prodigious victory by the 
enemy, who had learned (from their parents, perhaps), 
to cry victory if a corporal’s guard were surprised, 
as loud as if we had won a ])itched battle. Mr. Lee 
rushed back to New York, the conqueror of conquer- 
ors, trumpeting his glory, and by no man received 
with more eager delight than by tlie Commander-in- 
Chief of the American aiuny. It was my dear Lee 
and my dear General between them, then ; and it 
hath always touched me in the history of our early 
Kevolution to note that simple confidence and admir- 
ation with which the General-in-Chief was wont to 
regard officers under him, who had happened pre- 
viously to seiwe with the King’s army. So the Mex- 
icans of old looked and wondered when they first saw 
an armed Spanish horseman ! And this mad, flashy 
braggart (and another Continental general, whose 
name and whose luck afterwards were sufficiently 
notorious), you may be sure took advantage of the 
modesty of the Commander-in-Chief, and advised, and 
blustered, and sneered, and disol>eyed orders ; daily 
presenting fresh obstacles (as if he had not enough 
otherwise ! ) in the path over which only Mr. Wash- 
ington’s astonishing endurance could have enabled 
him to march. 
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Whilst we were away on our South Carolina expe- 
dition, the famous Fourth of July had taken place, 
and we and the thirteen United States were parted 
forever. My own native state of Virginia had also 
distinguished itself by announcing that all men are 
equally free ; that all power is vested in the people, 
who have an inalienable right to alter, reform, or 
abolish their form of government at pleasure, and 
that^ the idea of an hereditary hrst magistrate is un- 
natural and absurd ! Our General presented me with 
this document fresh from Williamsburg, as we were 
sailing noiijhward by the Virginia capes, and, amidst 
not a little amusement and laughter, pointed out to 
me the faith to which, from the Fourth inst. inclu- 
sive, I was bound. There was no help for it ; I 
was a Virginian — my godfathers had promised and 
vowed, in my name, that all men were equally free 
(including, of course, the race of poor Gumbo), that 
the idea of a monarchy is absurd, and that I had 
the right to alter my form of government at pleasure* 
I thought of Madam Esmond at home, and how she 
would look when these articles of faith were brought 
her to subscribe; how would Hagan receive them? 
He demolished them in a sermon, in which all the 
logic was on his side, but tl\e U. S. Government has 
not, somehow, been affected by the discourse; and 
when he came to touch upon the point that all men 
being free, therefore Gumbo and Sady, and Nathan, 
had assuredly a right to go to Congress : “ Tut, tut 1 
my good Mr. Hagan, says my mother, let us hear 
no more of this nonsense ; but leave such wickedness 
and folly to the rebels ! ” 

By the middle of August we were before New York, 
whither Mr, Howe had brought his army that had be- 
taken itself to Halifax aftey its inglorious expulsion 
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from Boston. The American Commander-in»Chief was 
at New York, and a great battle inevitable; and I 
looked forward to it with an inexpressible feeling of 
doubt and anxiety, knowing that my dearest brother 
and his regiment formed x)art of the troops whom we 
must attack, and could not but overpower. Almost 
the whole of the American army came over to fight on 
a small island, where every officer on both sides knew 
that they were to be beaten, and whence they had not 
a chance of escape. Two frigates, out of a hundred we 
had placed so as to command the enemy’s intrenched 
camp and j)oint of retreat across East River to New 
York, would have destroyed every bark in which he 
sought to fly, and compelled him to lay down his arms 
on shore. He fought ; his hasty levies were utterly 
overthrown ; some of his generals, his best troops, his 
artillery taken; the remnant huddled into their in- 
trenched camp after their rout, the pursuers entering 
it with them. The victors were called back ; the enemy 
was then pent up in a corner of the island, and could 
not escape. They are at our mercy, and are ours to- 
morrow,’’ says the gentle General, Not a ship was 
set to watch the American force ; not a sentinel of ours 
could see a movement in their camp. A whole army 
crossed under our eyes in one single night to the main- 
land without the loss of a single man ; and General 
Howe was suffered to remain in command after this 
feat, and to complete his glories of Long Island and 
Breed’s Hill, at Philadelphia ! A friend, to be sure, 
crossed in the night to say the enemy’s army was 
being ferried over, but he fell uj^on a picket of Ger- 
mans; they could not understand him; their com- 
mander was boozing or asleep. In the morning, when 
the si)y was brought to some one who could compre- 
hend the American language, the whole Continental 
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force had crossed the East Biver, and our empire over 
thirteen colonies had slipped away. 

The opinions I had about our chief were by no means 
uncommon in the army ; though, perhaps, wisely kept 
secret by gentlemen under Mr. Howe’s immediate com- 
mand. Am I more unlucky than other folks, I won- 
der ? or why are my imprudent sayings carried about 
more than my neighbors’ ? My rage that such a use 
was made of such a victory was no greater than that 
of scores of gentlemen with the army. Why must my 
name forsooth be given up to the Comrnander-in-Chief 
as that of the most guilty of the grumblers ? Person- 
ally, General Howe was perfectly brave, amiable, and 
good-humored. 

So, Sir George,” says he, you find fault with me, 
as a military man, because there was a fog after the 
battle on Long Island, and your friends, the Conti- 
nentals, gave me the slip ! SOrely we took and killed 
enough of them ; but there is no satisfying you gen- 
tlemen amateurs!” and he turned his back on me, 
and shrugged his shoulders, and talked to some one 
else. Amateur T might be, and he the most amiable 
of men ; but if King George had said to him, Never 
more be officer of mine,” yonder agreeable and pleas- 
ant Cassio would most certainly have had his desert. 

I sooii found how our Chief had come in possession 
of his information regarding myself. My admirable 
cousin, Mr. William Esmond — who of course had for- 
saken New York and his post, when all the Royal 
authorities fled out of the place, and Washington oeeu- 
pied it, — returned along with our troops and fleets ; 
and, being a gentleman of good birth and name, and 
well acquainted with the city, made himself agreea- 
ble to the new comers of the Royal army, the young 
bloods, merry fellows, and macaronis, by introducing 
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them to play-tables, taverns, and yet worse places, with 
which the worthy gentleman continued to be familiar 
in the New World as in the Old. Coelum non aniiniiin. 
However Will had changed his air, or whithersover 
he transported his carcass, he carried a rascal in his 
skin. 

I had heard a dozen stories of his sayings regarding 
my family, and was determined neither to avoid him 
nor seek him; but to call him to account whensoever 
we met ; and, chancing one day to be at a coffee-house 
in a friend’s company, my worthy kinsman swaggered 
in with a couple of young lads of the army, whom he 
found it was his pleasure and profit now to lead into 
every kind of dissipation. I happened to know one 
of Mr. Will’s young companions, an aide-de-camp of 
General Clinton’s, who had been in my close company 
both at Charleston, before Sullivan’s Island, and in 
the action of Brooklyn, where our General gloriously 
led the right wing of the English army. They took 
a box without noticing us at first, though I heard my 
name three or four times mentioned by my brawl- 
ing kinsman, who ended some drunken speech he«was 
making by slapping his fist on the table, and swearing, 

By , I will do for him, and the bloody rebel, his 

brother ! ” 

Ah ! Mr. Esmond,” says I, coming forward with 
my hat on. (He looked a little pale behind his punch- 
bowl.) I have long wanted to see you, to set solne 
little matters right about which there has been a dif- 
ference between us.” 

And what may those be, sir ? ” says he, with a 
volley of oaths. 

You have chosen to cast a doubt upon my cour- 
age, and say that I shirked a meeting with you when 
we were young men. Our relationship and our age 
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ought to prevent us from having recourse to such 
murderous follies ” (Mr, Will started up, looking fierce 
and relieved), “ but I give you notice, that though I 
can afford to overlook lies against piyself, if I hear 
from you a word in disparagement of my brother, 
Colonel Warrington, of the Continental Army, I will 
hold you accountable.” 

^‘Indeed, gentlemen? Mighty fine, indeed! You 
take notice of Sir George Warrington’s words ! ” cries 
Mr, Will over his punch-bowl. 

“ You have been pleased to say,” I continued, grow- 
ing angry as I spoke, and being a fool therefore for 
my pains, ^^that the very estates we hold in this 
country are not ours, but of right revert to your 
family ! ” 

“ So they are ours ! By George, they ’re ours ! 
I’ve heard my brother Castlewood say so a score of 
times ! ” swears Mr. Will. 

In that case, sir,” says I, hotly, your brother, my 
Lord Castlewood, tells n6 more truth than yourselL 
We have the titles at home in Virginia. They are 
registered in the courts there ; and if ever 1 hear 
one word more of this impertinence, I shall call you 
to account where no constables will be at hand to 
interfere ! ” 

wonder,” cries Will, in a choking voice, ^^that 
I don’t cut him into twenty thousand pieces as he. 
stands there before me with his confounded yellow 
face. It was my brother Castlewood won his money 
— no, it was his brother ; d — you, which are you, 
the rebel or the other ? I hate the ugly faces of both 
of you, and, hie ! — if you are for the King, show you 
are for the King, and drink his health ! ” and he sank 
down into his box with a hiccup and a wild laugh, 
which he repeated a dozen times, with a hundred 
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more oaths and vociferous outcries that I should drink 
the King’s health. 

To reason with a creature in this condition, or ask 
explanations or, apologies from him, was absurd. I 
left Mr. Will to reel to his lodgings under the care of 
his young friends — who were surprised to find an 
old toper so suddenly affected and so utterly pros- 
trated by liquor — and limped home to my wife, whom 
I found happy in possession of a brief letter from 
Hal, which a countryman had brought in ; and who 
said not a word about the affairs of the Continentals 
with whom he was engaged, but wrote a couple of 
pages of rapturous eulogiums upon his brother’s be- 
havior in the field, which my dear Hal was pleased to 
admire, as he admired everything I said and did. 

1 rather looked for a message from -my amiable 
kinsman in consequence of the speeches which had 
passed between us the night before, and did not know 
but that I might be called by Will to make my words 
good ; and when accordingly Mr, Lacy (our compan- 
ion of the previous evening) made his appearance at 
an early hour of the forenoon, I was beckoning my 
Lady Warrington to leave us, when, with a laugh and 
a cry of O dear, no ! ” Mr. Lacy begged her ladyship 
not to disturb herself. 

‘‘I have seen,” says he, ^^a gentleman who begs to 
send you his apologies if he uttered a word last night 
which could offend you,” 

What apologies ? what words ? ” asks the anx- 
ious wife. 

I explained that roaring Will Esmond had met me 
in a coffee-house on the previous evening, and quar- 
relled with me, as he had done with hundreds before. 
“ It appears the fellow is constantly abusive, and in- 
variably pleads drunkenness, and apologizes the next 
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morning, unless he is caned over-night,” remarked 
Captain Lacy. And ray lady, I dare say, makes a 
little seriuou, and asks why we gentlemen will go to 
idle coffee-houses and run the risk of. meeting roaring, 
roystering Will Esmonds ? 

Our sojourn in New York was enlivened by a pro- 
ject for burning the city which some ardent patriots 
entertained and partially execiited. Several such 
schemes were laid in the course of the war, and each 
one of the principal cities was doomed to fire ; though, 
in the interests of peace and good will, I hope it will 
be remembered that these plans never originated with 
the cruel government of a tyrant king, but were 
always proposed by gentlemen on the Continental 
side, who vowed that, rather than remain under. the 
ignominious despotism of the ruffian of Brunswick, 
the fairest towns of America should burn. I presume 
that the sages who were for burning down Boston 
were not actual proprietors in that place, and the 
New York burners might come from other parts of 
the country — from Philadelphia, or what not. How. 
beit, the British spared you, gentlemen, and we pray 
you give us credit for this act of moderation. 

I had not the fortune to be present in the action on 
the White Plains, being detained by a hurt which I 
had received at Long Island, and which broke out 
again and again, and took some time in the healing. 
The tenderest of nurses watched me through my 
tedious malady, and was eager for the day when I 
should doff my militia-coat and return to the quiet 
English home where Hetty and our good General 
were tending our children. Indeed I don^t know that 
I have yet forgiven myself for the pains and terrors 
that I must have caused my poor wife, by keeping her 
separate from her young ones, and away from her 
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home, because, forsooth, I wished to see a little more 
of the war then going on. Our grand tour in Europe 
had been all very well. We had beheld St. Peter’s 
at Borne, and the Bishop thereof : the Dauphiness of 
France (alas, to think that glorious head should ever 
have been brought so low !) at Paris ; and the rightful 
King of England at Florence. I had dipped my gout 
in a half-dozen baths and spas, and played cards in a 
hundred courts, as my Travels in Europe ” (which I 
propose to publish after the completion of iny His- 
tory of the American War’’) will testify.^ And, dur- 
ing our peregrinations, my hypochondria diminished 
(which plagued me wofully at home) j and my health 
and spirits visibly improved. Perhaps it. was because 
she saw the evident benefit I had from excitement 
and change, that my wife was reconciled to my con- 
tinuing to enjoy them : and though secretly suffering 
pangs at being away from her nursery and her eldest 
boy (for whom she ever has had an absurd infatua- 
tion), the dear hypocrite scarce allowed a look of 
anxiety to appear on her face ; encouraged me with 
smiles ; professed herself eager to follow me ; asked 
why it should be a sin in me to covet honor ? and, in 
a word, was ready to stay, to go, to smile, to be sad ; 
to scale mountains, or to go down to the sea in ships ; 
to say that cold was pleasant, heat tolerable, hunger 
good sport, dirty lodgings delightful ; though she is a 
wretched sailor, very delicate about the little she 
eats, and an extreme sufferer both of cold and heat. 
Hence, as I willed to stay on yet awhile on my native 
continent, she was , certain nothing was so good for 
me; and when I was minded to return home — oh, 
how she brightened, and kissed her infant, and told 

^ Neither of these two projected works of Sir George Warring- 
ton were i)rc)ught, as it appears, to a completion. 
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him how he should see the beautiful gardens at home, 
and Aunt Hetty, and Grandpapa, and his sister, and 
Miles. “Miles !” cries the little parrot, mocking its 
mother — and crowing ; as if there was any mighty 
privilege in seeing Mr. Miles, forsooth, who was 
under Doctor Sumner’s care at Harrow-on-the-Hill, 
W'here, to do the gentleman justice, he showed that 
he could eat more tarts than any boy in the school, 
and took most creditable prizes at football and hare* 
and-hounds. 



CHAPTER XXVIIL 


SATIS PUGNJ5. 

It has always seemed to me (1 speak under the 
correction of military gentlemen) that the intrench- 
ments of Breed’s Hill served the Continental army 
throughout the whole of our American war. The 
slaughter inflicted upon us from behind those lines 
was so severe, and the behavior of the enemy so reso- 
lute, that the British chiefs respected the barricadijs 
of the Americans afterwards; and were they firing 
from behind a row of blankets, certain of our generals 
rather hesitated to force tliem. In the affair of the 
White Plains, when, for a second time, Mr. Washing- 
ton’s army was quite at the mercy of the victors, we 
subs(Mjueiitly heard that our conquering troops were 
held back before a barricade actually composed of 
corn-stalks and straw. Another opportunity was 
given us, and lasted during a whole winter, during 
whicli the dwindling and dismayed troops of Congress 
lay starving and unarmed under our grasp, and tlie 
magnauimous Mr. Howe left the famous camp of 
Valley Forge untouched, whilst his great, brave, and 
perfectly apj)ointed army fiddled and gambled and 
feasted in Philadelphia. And, by Byng’s country- 
men, tri uni] dial arches were erected, tournaments 
were held in pleasant mockery of the middle ages, 
and wreaths and garlands offered by beautiful ladies 
to this clement idiief, with fantastical mottoes and 
posies announcing that his laurels should be immor- 
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tal ! Why have my ungrateful countrymen in America 
never erected statues to this general ? They had not 
in all their army an officer who fought 'their battles 
better; who enabled them to retrieve their errors 
with such adroitness ; who took care that their de- 
feats should be so little hurtful to themselves; and 
when, in the course of events, the stronger force 
naturally got the uppermost, who showed such an 
untiring tenderness, patience, and complacency in 
helping the poor disabled opponent on to his legs 
again. Ah! think of eighteen years before and the 
fiery young warrior whom England had sent out to 
fight her adversary on the American continent. Fancy 
him forever pacing round the defences behind which 
the foe lies sheltered; by night and by day alike 
sleepless and eager; consuming away in his fierce 
wrath and longing, and never closing his eye, so in- 
tent is it in watching j winding the track with untir- 
ing scent that pants and hungers for blood and battle ; 
X^rowling through midnight forests, or climbing silent 
over precipices before dawn ; and watching till his 
great heart is almost worn out, until the foe shows 
'himself at last, when he springs on him and grapples 
with him, and, dying, slays him ! Think of Wolfe at 
Quebec, and hearken to Howe’s fiddles as he sits 
smiling amongst the dancers at Philadelphia ! 

A favorite scheme witli our Ministers at home and 
some of our generals in America, was to establish a 
communication between Canada and New York, by 
which means it was hoped New England might be cut 
off from the neighlx>ring colonies, overpowered in de- 
tail, and forced into submission. Burgoyne was in- 
trusted with the conduct of the plan, and he set 
forth from Quebec, confidently promising to bring it 
to a successful issue. His march began in military 
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state ; the trumpets of his proclamations blew before 
him j he bade the colonists to remember the immense 
power of England ; and summoned the misguided 
rebels to lay do’vsfn their arms. He brought with him 
a formidable English force, an finny of German vet- 
erans not less powerful^ a dreadful band of Indian 
warriors, and a brilliant train of artillery. It was 
supposed that the people round his march would rally 
to the Royal cause and standards. The Continental 
force in front of him was small at first, and Wasliing- 
ton’s army was weakened by the withdrawal of troops 
who were hurried forward to meet this Canadian in- 
vasion. A British detachment from New York was to 
force its way up the Hudson, sweei)ing away the 
enemy on the route, and make a junction with Bur- 
goyne at Albany. Then was the time, when Washing- 
ton’s weakened army should have been struck too ; but 
a greater Power willed otherwise : nor am I, for one, 
even going to regret the termination of the war. As we 
look over the game now, how clear seem the blunders 
which were made by the losing side ! From the be- 
ginning to the end we were forever arriving too late. 
Oiir supplies and reinforcements from home were too 
late. Our troops were in difficulty, and our succors 
reached them too late. Our fleet appeared off York- 
town just too late, after Cornwallis had surrendered. 
A way of escape was opened to Burgoyiie, but he re- 
solved upon retreat too late. I have heard discomfited 
officers in after days prove infallibly how a different 
wind would have saved America to us ; how we must 
have destroyed the French fleet but for a tempest or 
two; how once, twice, thrice, but for higlitfall, Mr. 
Washington and his army were in our power. Who 
has not speculated, in the course of his reading of 
history, upon the “ Has been ” and the Might have 
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been ” in tbe world ? I taie my tattered old map* 
book from the shelf, and see the board on which the 
great contest was played; I wonder at the curious 
chances which lost it ; and, putting a^ide any idle talk 
about the respective bravery of the two nations, can’t 
but see that we had the best cards, and that we lost 
the game. 

I own the sport had a- considerable fascination for 
me, and stirred up my languid blood. My brother 
Hal, when settled on his plantation in Virginia, was 
perfectly satisfied with the sports and occupations he 
found there. The company of the country neighbors 
sufficed him ; he never tired of looking after his crops 
and people, taking his fish, shooting his ducks, hunt- 
ing in his woods, or enjoying his rubber, and his sup- 
per. Happy Hal, in his great barn of a house, under 
his roomy porches, his dogs lying round his feet : his 
friends, the Virginian Will Wimbles, at free quarters 
in his mansion ; his negroes fat, lazy, and ragged : his 
shrewd little wife ruling over them and her husband, 
who always obeyed her implicitly when living, and 
who was pretty speedily consoled when she died I I 
say happy, though his lot would have been intolerable 
to me : wife, and friends, and plantation, and town 
life at Richmond (Richmond succeeded to the honor 
of being the capital when our Province became a 
State). How happy he whose foot fits the shoe which 
fortune gives him! My income was five times as 
great, my house in England as large, and built of 
bricks, and faced with freestone ; my wife — would I 
have changed her for any other wife in the world ? 
My children — well, I am contented with my Lady 
Warrington’s opinion about them. But with all these 
plums and peaches and rich fruits out of Plenty’s 
horn poured into my lap, I fear I have been but an iw 
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grate; and Hodge, my gate-keeper, who shares his 
bread and scrap of bacon with a family as large as 
his master’s, seems to me to enjoy his meal as much as 
I do, though Mr^. Molly prepares her best dishes and 
sweetmeats, and Mr. Gumbo uncorks the choicest bot- 
tle from the cellar. Ah me ! sweetmeats have lost 
their savor for me, however they may rejoice my 
young ones from the nursery, and the perfume of 
claret palls u]:)on old noses ! Our parson has poured 
out his sermons many and many a time to me, and 
perhaps I did not care for them much when he first 
broached them. Dost thou remember, honest friend 
(sure he does, for he has repeated the story over the 
bottle as many times as his sermons almost, and my 
Lady Warrington pretends as if she had never heard 
it), — I say, Joe Blake, thou rememberest full well, 
and with advantages, that October evening when we 
scrambled up an embrasure at Fort Clinton, and a 
clubbed musket would have dashed these valuable 
brains out, had not Joe’s sword whipped my rebellious 
countryman through the gizzard. Joe wore a red 
coat in those days (the uniform of the brave Sixty- 
third, whose leader, the bold Sill, fell pierced with 
many wounds beside him). He exchanged his red for 
black and my pulpit. His doctrines are sound, and 
his sermons short. We read the papers together over 
our wine. Kot two mouths ago we read our old 
friend Howe’s glorious deed of the first of June. We 
were told how the noble Rawdon, who fought with us 
at Fort Clinton, had joined the Duke of York : and 
to-day his Royal Highness is in full retreat before 
Pichegru : and he and my son Miles have taken 
Valenciennes for nothing ! Ah, Parson ! would you 
not like to put on your old Sixty -third coat ? — though 
I doubt Mrs. Blake could never make the buttons and 
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button-holes meet again over your big body. Tbe 
boys were acting a play with my militia sword. Oh, 
that I were young again, Mr. Blake ! that I had not 
the gout in my toe ; and I would saddle Rosinante 
and ride back into the world, and feel the pulses beat 
again, and play a little of life’s glorious game ! 

The last which I saw played, Avas gallantly 

won by our side ; though ’t is true thfit even in this 
parti the Americans won the rubber — our people 
gaining only tile ground they stood on, and the guns, 
stores, and ships which they captured and destroyed, 
whilst our efforts at rescue were too late to prevent 
the catastrophe impending vOyer Burgoyne’s unfortu- 
nate army. After one of those delays which always 
were happening to retard our plans and weaken the 
blows which our chiefs intended to deliver, an expe* 
dition was got under weigh from New York at the 
close of the month of September, ’77 ; that, could it 
but have advanced a fortnight earlier, might have, 
saved the doomed force of Burgoyne. Sed Dis aliter 
visum. The delay here was not Sir Henry Clinton’s 
fault, who could not leave his city uni)rotected ; but 
the winds and weather which delayed the arrival of 
reinforcements which we had long awaited froih Eng- 
land. The fleet which brought them brought us long 
and fond letters from home, with the very last news 
of the children under the care of their good Aunt 
Hetty and their grandfather. The mother’s heart 
yearned towards the absent young ones. She made 
me no reproaches : but I could read her importunities 
in her anxious eyes, her terrors for me, and her long- 
ing for her children. ^^Why stay longer?” she 
seemed to say. ‘^You who have no calling to this 
war, or to draw the sword against your countrymen 
why continue to imperil your life and my happi* 
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ness ? I understood her appeal. We were to enter 
upon no immediate service of danger; 1 told her Sir 
Henry was only going to accompany the expedition 
for a part of the way. I would return with him, the 
reconnaissance over, and Christmas, please Heaven, 
should see our family once more united in England. 

A force of three thousand men, including a couple 
of slender regiments of American Loyalists and New 
York Militia (with which latter my distinguished 
relative, Mr. Will Esmond, went as captain), was 
embarked at New York, and our armament sailed up 
the noble Hudson liiver, that presents finer aspects 
than the lihine in Europe, to my mind : nor was any 
fire opened upon us from those beetling cliffs and 
precipitous palisades,’^ as they are called, by which 
we .sailed ; the enemy, strange to say, being for once 
unaware of the movement we contemplated. Our 
first landing was on the Eastern bank, at a place 
called Verplancks Point, whence the Congress troops 
withdrew after a slight resistance, their leader, the 
tough old Putnam (so famous during the war) sup- 
posing that our march was to be directed towards the 
Eastern Highlands, by which we intended to pene- 
trate to Burgoyne. Putnam fell back to occupy these 
passes, a small detachment of ours being sent forward 
as if in pursuit, which he imagined was to be followed 
by the rest of oiir force. Meanwhile, before daylight, 
two thoxisand men without artillery, were carried over 
to Stony Point on the Western shore, opposite Ver- 
plancks, and under a great hill called the Dunderberg 
by the old Dutch lords of the stream, and which 
hangs precipitously over it. A little stream at the 
northern base of this mountain intersects it from the 
opposite height on which Fort Clinton stood, named 
not after our general, but after one of the two gentle^ 
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men of the same name, who were amongst the oldest 
and most respected of the provincial gentry of New 
York, and who were at this moment actually in com- 
mand against Sir Henry. On the next height to 
Clinton is Fort Montgomery ; and beliind them rises 
a hill called Bear Hill ; whilst at the opposite side 
of the magnificent stream stands ‘SSaint Antony’s 
Nose,” a prodigious j)eak indeed, which the Dutch 
had quaintly christened. 

The attacks on the two forts were almost simul- 
taneous. Half our men were detached for the assault 
on Fort Montgomery, under the brave Campbell, who 
fell before the rampart. Sir Henry, who would never 
be out of danger where he could find it, personally led 
the remainder, and hoped, he said, that we should have 
better luck than before the Sullivan Island. A path 
led up to the Dunderberg, so narrow as scarcely to 
admit three men abreast, and in utter silence our 
whole force scaled it, wondering at every rugged step 
to meet with no opposition. The enemy had not even 
kept a watch on it; nor were we descried until we 
were descending the height, at the base of which we 
easily dispersed a small force sent hurriedly to op])Ose 
us. The firing wliicth hen^ took place rendered all 
idea of a surprise im2)Ossible. The fort was before 
ns. With such arms as the troo2)S had in their hands, 
they had to assault ; and silently and swiftly in the 
face of the artillery playing u2>on them, the troops 
ascended the hill. The men had orders on no account 
to fire. Taking the colors of the Sixty-third, and 
bearing them aloft, Sir Henry mounted with the 
stormers. The place was so steep that the men 
pushed each other over the wall and through the 
embrasures ; and it w:as there that Lieutenant Joseph 
Blake, the father of a certain Joseph Clinton Blake, 
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who looks with the eyes of aifection on a eei*taii) 
young lady, presented himself to the living of War- 
rington by saving the life of the unworthy patron 
thereof. 

About a fourth part of the garrison, as we were 
told, escaped out of the fort, the rest being killed or 
wounded, or remaining our prisoners within the works. 
Fort Montgomery was, in like manner, stormed and 
taken by our people ; and, at night, ,as we looked down 
from the heights where the King’s standard had been 
just planted, we were treated to a sjdendid illumina- 
tion in the river .below. Under Fort Montgomery, 
and stretching over to that lofty prominence, called 
St. Antony’s Kose, a boom and chain had been laid 
with a vast cost and labor, behind wdiich several 
American frigates and galleys were anchored. The 
fort being taken, those ships attempted to get up the 
river in the darkness, out of the reach of guns, which 
they knew must destroy them in the morning. But 
the wind was unfavorable, and escape was found to 
be impossible. The crews therefore took to the boats, 
and so landed, having previously set the ships on lire, 
with all their sails set ; and we belield these magnifi- 
cent pyramids of flame burning up to the heavens and 
reflected in the waters below, until, in the midst of 
prodigious explosions, they sank and disappeared. 

On the next day a parlementaire came in from the 
enemy, to inquire as to the state of his troops left 
wounded or prisoners in our hands, and the Conti- 
nental officer brought me a note, which gave me a 
strange shock, for it showed that in the struggle of 
the previous evening my brother had been engiiged. 
It was dated October 7, from Major-General George 
Clinton’s divisional heacl-quarters, and it stated briefly 
that “Colonel H. Warrington, of the Virginia line, 
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hopes that Sir George Warrington escaped unhurt in 
the assault of last evening, from which the Colonel 
himself was so fortunate as to retire without the 
least injury.” Never did I say my prayers more 
heartily and gratefully than on that night, devoutly 
thanking Heaven that my dearest brother was spared, 
and making a vow at the same tijue to withdraw out 
of the fratricidal contest, into which I only had en- 
tered because Honor and Duty seemed imperatively 
to call me. 

I own I felt an inexpressible relief when I had 
come to the resolution to retire ai\(i betake myself to 
the peaceful shade of my own vines and fig-trees at 
home. I longed, however, to see my brother ere I 
returned, and asked, and easily obtained, an errand 
to the camp of the American General Clinton from 
our own chief. The head-quarters of his division 
were now some miles up the river, and a boat and a 
flag of truce quickly brought me to the point where 
his out pickets received me on the shore. My brother 
was very soon with me. He had only lately joined 
General Clinton’s division with letters from head- 
quarters at Philadelphia, and he chanced to hear, after 
the attack on Fort Clinton, that I had been present 
during the affair. We passed a brief delightful night 
together ; Mr. Sady, who always followed Hal to the 
war, cooking a feast in honor of both his masters. 
There was but one bed of straw in the hut where we 
had quarters, and Hal and I slept on it, side by side, 
as we had done when we were boys. We had a hun- 
dred things to say regarding past times and present. 
His kind heart gladdened when I told him of my 
resolve to retire to my acres and to take off the red 
coat which I wore : he flung his arms round it. 
^‘Praised be God!” said ha, ‘‘0 heavens, George! 
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think what might have happened had we met in the 
affair two nights ago ! ’’ And he turned quite pale 
at the thought. He eased my mind with respect to 
our mother. She was a bitter Tory, to be sure, but 
tlie Chief had given special injunctions regarding her 
safety. And Fanny ’’ (Hal’s wife) watches over 
her, and she is as good as a company ! ” cried the 
entliusiastic husband. ^^Is n’t she clever ? Is n’t she 
handsome ? Is n’t she good ? ” cries Hal, never, for- 
tunately, waiting for a reply to these ardent queries. 
‘‘And to think that I was nearly marrying Maria 
once ! O mercy ! what an escape I had ! ” he added. 
“ Hagan prays for the King, every morning and night, 
at Castlewood, but they bolt the doors, and nobody 
heairs. Gracious powers ! his wife is sixty if she is a 
day ; and oh, George ! the quantity she drinks is — ” 
But why tell the failings of our good cousin ? I am 
pleased to think she lived to drink the health of King 
George long after his Old Dominion had passed for- 
ever from his sceptre. 

The morning came when my brief mission to the 
camp was ended, and the truest of friends and fondest of 
brothers accompanied me to my boat, which lay waiting 
at the river-side. We exchanged an embrace at part- 
ing, and his hand held mine yet for a moment ere I 
stepped into the barge which bore me rapidly down the 
stream, “ Shall I see thee once more, dearest and best 
companion of my youth ? ” I thought. “ Amongst our 
cold Englishmen, can I ever hope to meet with a friend 
like* l^hee ? When hadst thou ever a thought that was 
not kindly and generous ? When a wish, or a posses- 
sion, but for me you would sacrifice it ? How brave 
are you, and how modest ; how gentle, and how strong; 
how simple, unselfish, and humble ; how eager to see 
others’ merit; how diffident of your own!” He 
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stood on the shore till his figure grew dim before me. 
There was that in my eyes which prevented me from 
seeing him longer. 

« 

Brilliant as Sir Henry’s success had been, it was 
achieved, as usual, too late: and served but as a 
small set-off against the disaster of Burgoyne which 
ensued immediately, and which our advance was ut- 
terly inadequate to relieve. More than one secret 
messenger was despatched to him who never reached 
him, and of whom we never learned the fate. Of one 
wretch who offered to carry intelligence to him, and 
whom Sir Henry despatched with a letter of his own, 
we heard the miserable doom. Falling in with some 
of the troops of General George Clinton, who happened 
to be in red uniform (part of the prize of a British 
ship’s cargo, doubtless, which had been taken by 
American privateers), the spy thought he was in the 
English army, and advanced towards the sentries. He 
found his mistake too late. His letter was discovered 
upon him, and he had to die for bearing it. In ten 
days after the success at the Forts occurred the great 
‘disaster at Saratoga, of which we carried the dismal 
particulars in the fleet which bore us home. I am 
afraid my wife was unable to mourn for it. She had 
her children, her father, her sister to revisit, and daily 
and nightly thanks to pay to Heaven that had brought 
her husband safe out of danger. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 


UKDER VINE AND FIG-TREE. 

Need I describe, young folks, the delights of the 
meeting at home, and the mother^s happiness with all 
her brood once more under her fond wings ? It was 
wrote in her face, and acknowledged on her knees. 
Our house was large enough for all, but Aunt Hetty 
would not stay in it. She said, fairly, that to resign 
her motherhood over the elder children, who had been 
hers for nearly three years, cost her too great a pang ; 
and she could not bear for yet awhile to be with them, 
and to submit to take only the second place. So 
she and her father went away to a house at Bury St. 
Ednuinds, not far from us, where they lived, and where 
she spoiled her eldest nephew and niece in private. 

It was the year after we came home that Mr. B 

the Jamaica planter died, who left her the half of his 
fortune j and then I heard, for the first time, how the 
worthy gentleman had been greatly enamoured of her 
in Jamaica, and, though she had refused him, had 
thus shown his constancy to her. Heaven knows how 
much proi:)erty of Aunt Hetty^s Monsieur Miles hath 
already devoured! the price of his commission and 
outfit; his gorgeous uniforms; his play-debts and 
little transactions in the Minories; — do you think, 
sirrah, I do not know what human nature is; what is 
the cost of Pall Mall taverns, soupers^ play — 
even in moderation — at the ‘‘ Cocoa-Tree ; ” and that 
a gentleman cannot purchase all these enjoyments 
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with the five hundred a-year which I allow him? 
Aunt Hetty declares she has made up her mind to be 
an old maid. “ I made a vow never to . marry until I 
could find a man as good as my dear fqther/’ she said ; 
^‘and I never did, Sir George. ISio, my dearest Thee, 
not half as good 5 and Sir George may put that in his 
pipe and smoke it.’’ 

And yet when the good General died calm, and full 
of years, and glad to depart, I think it was my wife 
who shed the most tears. I weep because I tliink I 
did not love liim enough,” said tlie t(uider creature : 
whereas Hetty scarce de2)arted from her calm, at lea.st 
outwardly and before any of us ; talks of him con- 
stantly still, as though he were alive; recalls his 
merry sayings, his gentle, kind ways with, his chil- 
dren (when she brightens up and looks herself quite 
a girl again), and sits clieerfully looking up to the 
slab in church which records his name and some of 
his virtues, and for once tells no lies. 

I had fancied, sometimes, that my brother Hal, for 
whom Hetty had a juvenile passion, always retained 
a hold of her heart ; and when ho came to see us, ten 
years ago, I told him of this childivsh romance of 
Het’s, with the hope, I own, that he would ask her 
to replace Mrs. Fanny, who had been gathered to lier 
fathers, and regarding whom my wife (with her usual 
propensity to consider herself a miserable sinner) 
always reproached herself, becaiise, forsooth, she did 
not regret Fanny enough. Hal, when he came to us, 
was plunged in grief about her loss ; and vowed that 
the world did not contain such another woman. Our 
dear old General, who was still in life then, took him 
in and housed him, as he had done in the happy early 
days. The women played him the very same tunes 
which he had heard when a boy at Oakhurst. Every- 
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body’s heart was very soft with old recollections, and 
Harry never tired of pouring out his griefs and his 
recitals of his wife’s virtues to Het, and anon of talk- 
ing fondly ab(iait his dear Aunt Lambert, whom he 
loved with all his heart, and whose praises, you may 
be sure, were welcome to the faithful old husband, 
out of whose thoughts his wife’s memory was never, 
I believe, absent for any three waking minutes of 
the day. 

General Hal went to Paris as an American General 
Officer ill his blue and yellow (which Mr. Fox and 
other gentlemen had brought into fashion here like- 
wise), and was made much of at Versailles, although 
he was presented by Monsieur le Marquis de Lafay- 
ette to the most Christian King and Queen, who did 
not love Monsieur le Marquis. And I believe a Mar- 
quise took a fancy to the Virginian General, and would 
have married him out of hand, had he not resisted, and 
fled back to England and Warrington and Bury again, 
especially to the latter place, where the folks would 
listen to him as he talked about his late wife, with an 
endless patience and sympathy. As for us, who had 
known the poor paragon, we were civil, but not quite 
so enthusiastic regarding her, and rather puzzled 
sometimes to answer our children’s questions about 
Uncle Hal’s angel , wife. 

The two Generals and myself, and Captain Miles, 
and Parson Blake (who was knocked over at Mon- 
mouth, the year after I left America, and came home 
to change his coat, and take my living), used to fight 
the battles of the Revolution over our bottle ; and the 
parson used to cry, “By Jupiter, General” (he com- 
pounded for Jupiter, when he laid down his military 
habit), “you are the Tory, and Sir George is the 
Whig ! He is always finding fault with our leaders, 
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and you are forever standing up for them ; and when 
I prayed for the King last Sunday, I heard you fol- 
lowing me quite loud/^ 

^‘And so I do, Blake, with all my,, heart; I can’t 
forget I wore his coat,” says Hal. 

‘^Ah, if Wolfe had been alive for twenty years 
more ! ” says Lambert. 

Ah, sir,” cries Hal, ^^you should hear the General 
talk about him ! ” 

What General ? ” says I (to vex him). 

My General,” says Hal, standing up, and fill- 
ing a bumper. ^^His Excellency General George 
Washington!” 

‘‘With all my heart,” cry I, but the parson looks as 
if he did not like the toast or the claret. 

Hal never tired in speaking of his general ; and it 
was Qn some such evening of friendly converse, that 
he told us how he had actually been in disgrace with 
this general whom he loved so fondly. Their differ- 
ence seems to have been about Monsieur le Marquis 
de Lafayette before mentioned, who played such a fine 
part in history of late, and who hath so suddenly dis- 
appeared out of it. His previous rank in our own s(^r- 
vice, and his acknowledged gallantry during the war, 
ought to have secured Colonel Warrington’s pro- 
motion in the Continental army, where a whipper- 
snapper like M. de Lafayette had but to arrive and 
straightway to be complimented by Congress with the 
rank of Major-General. Hal, with the freedom of 
an old soldier, had expressed himself somewhat con- 
temptuously regarding some of the appointments 
made by Congress, with whom all sorts of miserable 
intrigues and cabals were set to work by unscruput 
lous officers greedy of promotion. Mr. Warrington, 
imitating perhaps in this the example of his now 
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illustrious friend of Mount Vernon, affected to make 
the war en gentilhomme ; took his pay, to be sure, but 
spent it upon comforts and clothing for his men, and 
as for rank, declared it was a matter of no earthly 
concern to him, and that he would as soon serve as 
colonel as in any higher grade. No doubt he added 
contemptuous remarks regarding certain General OfR- 
cers of Congress army, their origin, and the causes of 
their advancement : notably he was very angry about 
the sudden promotion of the young French lad just 
named — the Marquis, as they loved to call him — in 
the Kepubliean army, and who, by the way, was a pro- 
digious favorite of the Chief himself. There were 
not three olficers in the whole Continental force (after 
poor madcap Lee was taken prisoner and disgraced) 
who could sjieak the Marquisas language, so that Hal 
could judge 'the young Major-General more closely 
and familiarly than other gentlemen, including the 
Commaiider-in-Chief himself. Mr. Washington good- 
naturedly rated friend Hal for being jealous of the 
beardless commander of Auvergne; was himself not 
a little pleased by the filial regard and profound ven- 
eration which the enthusiastic young nobleman always 
showed for him ; and had, moreover, the very best 
politic reasons for treating the Marquis with friend- 
ship and favor. 

Meanwhile, as it afterwards turned out, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief was most urgently pressing Colonel 
Warrington^s promotion upon Congress ; and, as if his 
difficidties before the enemy were not enough, he being 
at this hard time of winter intrenched, at Valley Forge, 
commanding five or six thousand men at the most, al- 
most without fire, blankets, food, or ammunition, in 
the face of Sir William Howe’s army, which was per- 
fectly appointed, and three tunes as numerous as hi^ 
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own’, as if, I say, this difficulty was not enough to try 
him, he had further to encounter# the cowardly dis- 
trust of Congress, and insubordination and conspiracy 
amongst the officers in his own cam^. Dui'iiig the 
awful winter of ’77, when one blow struck by the slug- 
gp,rd at the head of the British forces might have ended 
the war, and all was doubt, confusion, despair in the 
opposite camp (save in one inddini table breast alone), 
my brother had an interview with the Chief, wliicdi he 
has subsequently des<iribed to me, and of which Ilal 
could never speak without giving w'ay to d(‘ep emotion. 
Mr. Washington had won no such triumph as that 
which the dare-devil courage^ of Arnold and the ele- 
gant imbecility of Burgoyne had procaired for Gates 
and the northern army. Save in one or two minor en- 
counters, wliich proved how daring his bravery was, 
and how unceasing his watchfulness. General Wash- 
ington had met with defeat after defeat from an enemy 
in all points his superior. The Congress mistrusted 
him. Many an officer in his own camp hated him. 
Those who had been disappointed in ambition, those 
who had been detected in peculation, those whose self- 
ishness or incapacity his honest eyes had spied out, 
— were all more or less in league against him. Gates 
was the chief towards whom the malcontents turned. 
Mr. Gates was the only genius fit to conduct the war ; 
and with a vain-gloriousness, which he afterwards gen- 
erously owned, ho did not refuse the homage which 
was paid him. 

To show how dreadful were the troubles and anx- 
ieties with which General Washington had to contend, 
I may mention what at this time was called the Con- 
way Cabal. A certain Irishman — a Chevalier of St. 
Louis, and an officer in the French service — arrived 
in America early in the year 77 in quest of mUitary 
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employment. He was speedily appointed to the rank 
of brigadier, and eguld not be contented, forsooth, with- 
out an immediate promotion to be major-general. 

Mr. C. had friends at Congress, who, as the General- 
in-Chief was informed, had promised him his speedy 
promotion. General Washington remonstrated, repre- 
senting the injustice of promoting to the highest rank 
the young(^st brigadier in the service; and whilst the 
matter was pending, was put in j)ossession of a letter 
from Conway to General Gates, whom lui compli- 
mented, saying, that “ Ib^aven had been determined 
to save America, or a weak general and bad council- 
lors would hiive ruimal it.”^ The General enclosed the 
note to Mr. Conway without a word of comment; and 
Conway offered his resignation, which was refused by 
Congress, who apj)oiuted liim TTisj)ector-General of the 
army, with the rank of Major-General. 

‘^And it was at this time,’’ says Harry (with many 
passionate exchuiiations indicating his rage with him- 
self and his admiration of his leader), when, by 
heavens, the glorious Chief was oppressed by troubles 
enough to drive ten thousand men mad — that I must 
interfere with my jealousies about the Frenchman ! I 
had not said much, only some nonsense to Greene and 
Cadwallader about getting some frogs against the 
Frenchman came to dine with us, and having a bag- 
ful of Mar(piises over from Paris, as we were not able to 
command ourselves ; — but I should have known tho 
Chiefs troubles, and that he had a better head than 
inine, and might have had the grace to hold my tongue. 

For a while tlie General said nothing, but I could 
remark, by the coldness of his demeanor, that some- 
thing had occurred to create a schism between him 
and me. Mrs. Washington, who had come to camp, 
also saw that something was wrong. Women have 
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artful ways of soothing men and finding their secrets 
out. I am not sure that I should have ever tried to 
learn the cause of the General’s displeasure, for I am 
as proud as he is, and besides ” (says Hal) when the 
Chief is angry, it is not plefisant coining near him, I 
can promise you.” My brother was indeed subjugated 
by his old friend, and obeyed him and bowed before 
him as a boy before a schoolmaster. 

At last,” Hal resumed, Mrs. Washington found 
out the mystery. ‘ Speak to me after dinner, Colonel 
Hal,’ says she. ^ Come out to the parade-ground, before 
the dining-house, and 1 will tell you all.’ I left a 
half-score of general officers and brigadiers drinking 
round the General’s table, and found Mrs. Washington 
waiting for me. She then told me it was the speech 
I had made about the box of Marquises, with which 
the General- was offended. ^ I should not have heeded 
it in another,’ he had said, Hnit I never thought 
Harry Warrington would have joined against me.’ 

1 had to wait on him for the word that night, and 
found him alone at his table. ^ Can your Excellency 
give me five minutes’ time ? ’ I said, with my heart in 
my mouth. ^Yes, surely, sir,’ says he, pointing to 
the other chair, ‘Will you please to be seated?’ 

“ ‘ It used not always to be Sir and Colonel 
Warrington, between me and your Excellency,’ I 
said. 

“He .said, calmly, ‘The times are altered.’ 

“ ‘ Et nos mutamur in illis,’ says I. ‘ Times and 
people are both changed.’ 

“ You had some business with me ? ’ he asked. * 

“ ‘Am I speaking to the Commander-in-Chief or to 
my old friend ? ’ I asked. 

“He looked at me gravely. ‘Well, — to both, 
sir,’ he said. ‘Pray sit, Harry.’ 
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‘ If to General Washington, I tell his Excellency 
that I, and many ofHeers of this army, are not well 
pleased to see a boy of twenty made a major-general 
over us, be(^aiise*he is a Martpiis, and because he can’t 
S]K‘iik the English language. If I speak to my old 
friend, 1 liave to say tliat he has shown me very lit- 
tle of ti*ust or fri(mdship for the last few weeks ; 
and that 1 liave no desire to sit at your table, and 
liave iin])ertinent remai'ks made by others there, 
of tlio way in wliicli his Exccdlemjy turns his back 
on me.’ 

^ ^Vlnch charge shall I take first, Harry ? ’ he 
asked, turning his chair away from the table, and 
(crossing liis legs as if ready for a talk. ^You are 
jealous, as 1 gathc'r, about the IVIarquis ? ’ 

“ ‘ Jealous ! sir,’ says I. ^ An aide-de-camp of Mr. 
Wolfe is not j(*.alous of a Ja.ck-a-dandy who, live years 
ago, was b(‘ing wliipped at scdiool ! ’ 

^‘^You yourself declined higher rank than that 
which you hold,’ says the Chief, turning a little red. 

^But 1 never bargained to have a macaroni Mar- 
cpiis to command me !’ I cried. ^ I will not, for one, 
carry the young gentleman’s orders ; and since Con- 
grc^ss and your Excellency choose to take your gen- 
erals out of the nursery, I shall humbly ask leave to 
resign, and retire to my plantation.’ 

“ ^ Do, Harry; that is true friendship!’ says the 
Chief, with a gentleness that surprised me. -^Now 
that your old friend is in a difficulty, ’tis surely the 
best time to leave him.’ 

‘ Sir I ’ says I. 

^‘^Do as so many of the rest are doing, Mr. War- 
rington. “ Et tu Brute,” as the play says. Well, well 
Harry ! I did not think it of you ; but, at least, yoi 
ai-e in the fashion.’ 
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^ You asked which charge you should take first 
1 said. 

‘^‘Oh, the promotion of the Marc^iiis? I recom- 
mended the appointment to Congress, no doubt ; and 
you and other gentlemen disapprove it.’ 

‘ I have spoken for myself, sir,’ says I. 

“If you take me in that tone. Colonel Warrington, 
I have nothing to answer ! ’ says the Chief, rising up 
very fiercely ; ^ and presume that I can recommend 
officers for promotion without asking your previous 
sanction.’ 

^ Being on that tone, sir,’ says I, Met me respectfully 
offer my resignation to your Excellency, founding my 
desire to resign upon the fact, that Congress, at your 
Excellency’s recommendation, offers its highest coni' 
mands to boys of twenty, who are scarcely even 
acquainted with our language.’ And 1 rise up and 
make his Excellency a bow. 

“ ^ Great heavens, Harry ! ’ he cries — (about this 
Marquis’s appointment he was beaten, that was the 
fact, and he could not reply to me) — ^ can’t you be- 
lieve that in this critical time of our affairs, there are 
reasons why special favors should be shown to the 
first Frenchman of distinction who comes amongst 
us.’ 

‘ No doubt, sir. If your Excellency acknowledges 
that Monsieur de Lafayette’s merits have nothing to 
do with the question.’ 

‘ I acknowledge or deny nothing, sir 1 ’ says the 
General, with a stamp of his foot, and looking as 
though he could be terribly angry if he would. ‘ Am I 
here to be catechised by you ? Stay. Hark, Harry ! 
I speak to you as a man of the world — nay, as an old 
friend. This appointment humiliates you and others, 
you say ? Be it so ! Must we not bear humiliation 
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along with the other burdens and griefs for the sake 
of our country ? It is no more just perhaps that the 
Marquis should be set over you gentlemen, than that 
your Prince Ferdinand or your Prince of Wales at 
home should have a command over veterans. But if 
in appointing this young nobleman we please a whole 
nation, and bring- ourselves twenty millions of allies, 
will you and other gentlemen sulk because we do him 
honor ? ’T is easy to sneer at him (though, believe 
me, the Mai*quis has many more merits than you-allow 
him) ; to my mind it were more generous as well as 
more polite of Harry Warrington to welcome this 
stranger for the sake of the prodigious benefit our 
country may draw from him — not to laugh at his 
peculiarities, but to aid him and help his ignorance by 
your experience as an old soldier: that is what 1 
would do — that is the part I expected of thee — for it 
is the generous and the manly one, Harry; but you 
choose to join my enemies, and when I am in trouble 
you say you will leave me. That is why I have been 
hurt : that is why 1 have been cold. I thought I 
might count on your friendshix) — and — and you can 
tell whether I was right or no. I relied on you as on 
a brother, and you come and tell me you will resign. 
Be it so ! Being embarked in this contest, by God’s 
will I will see it to an end. You are not the first, 
Mr. Warrington, has left me on the way,’ 

“ He spoke with so much tenderness, and as he 
spoke his face wore such a look of unhappiness, that 
an extreme remorse and pity seized me, and I called 
out I know not what incoherent expressions regarding 
old times, and vowed that if he would say the word, 
I never would leave him. You never loved him, 
George,” says my brother, turning to me, but I did 
beyond all mortal men ; and, though I am not deter 
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like you, I think my instinct was in the right. He 
has a greatness not approached by other men — 

I don’t say no, brother,” said I, ‘‘ now.” 

Greatness, pooh ! ” says the parson, growling over 
his wine. 

“We walked into Mrs. W^ashington’s tea-room, 
arm-in-arm,” Hal resumed ; “ she looked up cpiite kind, 
and saw we were friemls. ^Is it all over, Colonel 
Harry ? ’ she whispered. ‘.I know he has applied 
ever so often about your promotion — ’ 

“ * I will nev(u* take it,’ says 1. And that is how I 
(^anie to do imnanee^' says Harry, telling me the story, 
“with Lafayette the next winter.” (Hal could imi- 
tate the Frenchman very well.) “ ^ I will go weez 
heamy says I. know the way to Quebec, and when 
we are not in action with Sir Guy, I can hear his 
Exccillency the Major-General say his lesson.’ There 
was no tight, you know : we could get no army to act 
in Canada, and returned to head-(piart(n*s ; and what 
do you think disturl)ed the Frenchman most ? The 
idea that peo])le would laugli at him, because his 
command had come to nothing. And so they did 
laugh at him, and almost to his face too, and who 
.could help it ? If our Chief had any weak point it 
was this Marquis. 

“After our little difference we became as great 
friends as before — if a man maybe said to be friends 
with a Sovereign Prince, for as such I somehow could 
not help regarding the General : and one night, when 
we had sat the company out, we talked of old times, 
and the jolly days of sport we had together both 
before and after Braddock’s ; and that pretty duel 
you were near having when we were boys. He 
laughed about it, and said he never saw a man look 
more wicked and mor^ bent on killing than you did \ 
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< And to do Sir George justice, I think he has hated 
me ever since,’ says the Chief. ^ Ah ! ’ he added, ‘ an 
open enemy I can face readily enough. ’Tis the 
secret foe who pauses the doubt and anguish ! We 
have sat with more than one at my table to-day to 
whom I am obliged to show a face of civility, whose 
hands I must take when they are offered, though I 
know they are stabbing my reputation, and are eager 
to pull me down from my jdace. You spoke but 
lately of being humiliated because a junior was set 
over you in command. What humiliation is yours 
compared to mine, who have to play the farce of wel- 
come to these traitors ; who have to bear the neglect 
of Congress, and see men who have insulted me pro- 
moted in my own army. If I had consulted my own 
feelings as a man, would I continue in this command ? 
You know whether my temper is naturally warm of 
not, and whether as a private gentleman T should be 
likely to suffer such slights and outrages as are put 
upon me daily ; but in the advancement of the sacred 
cause in which we are engaged, we have to endure 
not only hardship and danger, but calumny and wrong, 
and may God give us strength to do our duty ! ’ And 
then* the General showed me the papers regarding the 
affair of that fellow Conway, whom Congress pro- 
moted in spite of the intrigue, and down whose black 
throat John Cadwallader sent the best ball he ever 
fired in his life. 

“ And it was here,” said Hal, concluding his story, 

as I looked at the Chief talking at night in the si- 
lence of the camp, and remembered how lonely he 
was, what an awful responsibility he c^tirried ; how 
spies and traitors were eating out of his dish, and an 
enemy lay in front of him who might at any time 
overpower him, that I thought, ‘Sure, this is the 
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greatest man now in the world ; and what a wreteh 
I am to think of niy jealousies and annoyances, 
whilst he is walking serenely under his immense 
cares ! ’ * 

We talked but now of Wolfe/^ said I. Here, 
indeed, is a greater than Wolfe. To endure is greater 
than to dare ; to tire out hostile fortune ; to be 
daunted by no difficulty ; to keep heart when all have 
lost it ; to go through intrigue spotless ; and to forego 
even ambition when the end is gained — who can say 
this is not greatness, or show the other Englishman 
who has achieved so much ? 

“ I wonder, Sir George, you did not take Mr. Wash- 
ington’s side, and wear the blue and butf yourself,’^ 
grumbles Parson lUahe. 

You and I thought scarlet most becoming to our 
complexion, Joe Blake ! ” says Sir George. And 
my wife thinks there would not have been room for 
two such great men on one side.” 

^^Well, at any rate, you were better than that 
odious, swearing, crazy General Lee, who was second 
in command I” cries Lady Warrington. ‘^And I am 
certain Mr. Washington never could write poetry and 
tragedies as you can ! What did the General * say 
about George’s tragedies, Harry?” 

Harry burst into a roar of laughter (in which, of 
course, Mr. Miles must join his uncle). 

Well ! ” says he, it ’s a fact that Hagan read one 
at my house to the General and Mrs. Washington and 
several more, and they all fell sound asleep ! ” 

He never liked my husband, that is the truth ! ” 
says Theo, tossing • up her head, and ’t is all the 
more magnanimous of Sir George to speak so well of 
him.” 

And then Hal told how, his battles over, his coum 
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